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FOREWORD 



In June, 1975 the Honorable Minister of 
E ducat ion, Mr. Julian Koziak, approved a study to 
examine differentiated staffing practices and to 
explore their potential for Alberta schools. This 
document reports the findings of that study and 
present s recommenda t ions based on these findings. 
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The staffing of schools, both in terms of the numbers and types of 
personnel utilized, and of the staffing structure employed, continues to 
be a topic of interest and debate in educational circles. While the addition 
of such positions as department head and guidance counsellor to those of 
principal and teacher has brought an increased specialization in function, 
the development of a teacher hierarchy related to instruction is still the 
exception vnti^in Canadian schools. 

The introduction of team- teach i ng , variable group size for 
instrijctlon ^^nd open-area teaching space rekindled discussioi: on staffing 
practices. In addition, 'suggest ions of writers such as J, Llc/d Trump, 
who proposed horizontal differentiation of function, and Ovjight Allen who 
recomj^ended vertical teaching hierarchies, stimulated many schools and 
systems to reexamine their staffing practices. 

Other factors which have highlighted deployment of teachers include 
the increasing numDerb of trained and untrained personnel, both paid and 
^'olunteer, who now work in schools, the. emphasis on individualization of 
...struct ion, the growing prof es s i ona 1 i za t i on of teachers, and economic 
conditions which have constrained school board budgets. 

Not surprisingly, staffing practices which have evolved in different 
schools, m the different parts of the province and nation, vary greatly. 
No systematic or uniform approach seems to be developing. Instead, 
p^riicular staffing practices suited to particular needs and interests 
are in evidence. Each staff organisation seems to be in some ways unique 
and may be contingent on factors such as the nature and maturity of the 
student clientele, the availability and varying capabilities of the staff. 
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the physical facilities and financial resources available, and the extent 
of support and the demands of the community. Staffing contingent cn rh.=. 
great host of internal and external variables affecting the school would 
seem to be the rule. Whether such contingency staffing is the most 
effective approach to selecting and organizing school staffs is a questio 
which the research team faced early in the study. This report attempts i 
some measure to address the question and, In the last chapter, to give 
particular attention to this issue. 



De:ign of the Study 

The overall purpose of the study was to examine differentiated 
staffing practices and to explore their potential for Alberta schools. 
The study had four major phases: 

1. Review of the literature on differentiated staffing; 

2. Determination of the extent of differentiated staffing 
practices in Albeita 'ichools and school systems; 

3. Description of staffing practices in ten selected schools; and 

U. Generation of recommendations and implications. 

Phase 1: Literature review . This phase involved a compilation, 
review and critique of the relevant literature on differentiated staffing 
in its various forms at the early childhood and basic education levels to 
determine (a) the rationales for differentiated staffing, (b) alternative 
definitions and conceptualizations, (c) recommended practices, (d) expected 
outcomes, (e) approaches to evaluation, and (f) findings on the implementa- 
tion of differentiated staffing and the use of pa raprof ess i ona 1 s . 

The literature review was divided into two parts with one 
examining differentiated staffing in general, anfl the other concentrating 
on differentiated staffing practices in Canada with particular attention 
to the deployment of paraprofess i ona 1 s . 

Phase 2: Status of differentiated staffing in Alberta . Th i s 
phase of the study surveyed the status of differentiated staffing and 
closely-related practices such as the use of pa raprof ess i ona 1 personnel, 
teacher sides, and other certificated and non-certificated personnsl, 
both volunteer and paid, in the schools of Alberta. The data also 
identified several schools for : loser examination at a later stage in 
the study. 

Two surveys were used to obtain the necessary data. A preliminary 
survey of superintendents sought information on categories and numbers of 
staff in their jurisdiction and invited them to nominate schools with 
non-traditional staffing practices. A more detailed questionnaire survey 
of a sample of Alberta schools and school staffs returned spec i f i c s taf f i ng 
information as well as teacher attitudes towards alternative staffing 
pract i ces . 
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Also included in this phase was an examination of the legislation 
and policies on staffing, and a comparison of opinions concerning differ- 
entiated staffing held by officers of three provincial organizations, 
Alberta Education, the Alberta Teachers' Association and the Alberta 
School Trustees Association. 

Phase 3- School descriptions . For ea . li on on 

the staffing practices wos collected by means 'ionnaire, 
observation, and analysis of documents. The p .ermine 

(a) intended and actual educational outcomes in c^n^v. schools, 

(b) workload and attitudes of staff members and the relationships among 
the various types of staff, (c) administrative practices and problems, 
(d) prog rams ava i 1 ab 1 e and recommended , (e) instructional processes 
utilized and clarity of role prescriptions and role performance, particu- 
larly in relation to the "teaching" function, (f) differences in fnanpower 
supply and in utilization of staff, and (g) suggested guidelines for 
implementing the staffing ^''actices encountered. 

Phase Genera ting recommendations and implications . This 

section of the study used the findings of the preceding sections as a 
basis for generating recommendations and implications. Possible future 
developments in differentiated staffing practices in Alberta are presented, 
and attention is given to elements critical to and possible strategies for 
successful i mp 1 emf^n ta t i on . 



Outline of the Report 

The second chapter is a report on Phase 1, the review of the 
literature on differentiated staffing. Chapter 3 presents the findings 
of the survey of Alberta superintendents. The information from the 
questionnaires to principals and teachers is contained in Chapter k. 
Chapter 5 provides an outline of provincial legislation and the policies 
and opinions of three provincial organizations: Alberta Education, the 
Alberta School Trustees Association, and the Alberta Teachers' Asfioc i a t i on . 
Reports of staffing practices in the ten selected schools are contained 
in Chapter 6. The final chapter presents a summary of the study findings, 
and the conclusions and recommendations concerning the implementation of 
differentiated staffing in Alberta. 
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CHAPTER 2 




The purpose of this chapt.er is to present an overview of current 
thought and practice on the subject oP differentiated staffing as reported 
in a wide variety of sources including books, journal articles, unpublished 
documents, and research reports. Although the review is not exhaustive in 
the sense that not all possible sources were examined, the search was 
continued until additional materials only duplicated ideas and reports of 
practices already on hand. All background materials used are listed in the 
bibliography of this report. 

Differentiated staffing is reviewed under six major headings: the 
concept, in terms of definitions and rationales; current practices, including 
the historical background; evaluation of differentiated staffing ranging 
from opinion surveys to examinations of learning outcomes; cost considera- 
tions; implementation of differentiated staffing; and, the Canadian 
experience with differentiated staffing, pa raprofess i ona 1 s , and volunteer 
aides. The final section of the chapter presents a summary of the con- 
clusions which result from the review of literature. 



CONCEPTS OF DIFFERENTIATED STAFFING 



As is t^ue for most recent innovations in education, the concept 
of differentiated staffing takes various shapes and forms. The term is 
used widely by proponents for change in the organ-zation of schools; 
however, the definition of the concept appears to vary considerably. In 
spite of these variations the essential characteristics of differentiated 
staffing are discernible through a review of selected definitions and the 
rationales on which differentiated staffing models are based. 

14 
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Def i n i t ions 

Differentiated staffing is, in essence, an organizational attempt 
to improve instruction through reorganization of the teaching functions 
within a school so that together certificated ond non-certificated personnel 
perform aU functions traditionally assigned to the classroom teacher 
This approach to organizing schools differentiates among personnel on the 
basis of responsibility, function, skill and, sometimes salary. 

The literature on the subject rev> thereis a lack of 

agreement on th. essential cha racter i s . ^ organizational form 

Depending on the objectives of the wr differentiated 
staffing have received more emphasis c ti than others. The 

National Education Association (1969:2) ^ ■ t i on statement on 
differentiated staffing, defined it as: 



education of staff personnel for the schools that wouldbring a 
broader range of man-power to education than is now available. 

Some broader implications of the concept were emphasized by Cooper 
(1972 I) when he stated that: "Staff differentiation in its full meaning 
recognizes the necessity for concurrent changes in scheduling, curriculum, 
decision-making power, and individualization of instruction. 

Although hierarchical structure is not always included in general 
definitions, Allen (1967:21) stressed the development of a teacher 
hierarchy as essential: 

fundamental to the differentiated teaching staff I propose 
"is'a four-level structure within which both the level and the _ 
kinds of teaching responsibility can be assigned and rewarded m 
keeping with identified educational functions, and professional 
needs . 

Similarly English (1969:9) indicated the establishment of a career 
ladder for teachers in his definition: 

Inherent in a plan of differentiated staffing on the basis of 
responsibility is the decentralization of dec i s i on-mak i ng , _ the 
creation of new teacher roles, flexibility, and the establishment 
of new career plans for teachers. 

From such specific definitions it is possible to develop ^ b^°^der 
explanation of the concept. An inclusive descrip .onof d , f f e ent i ated 
staffing, therefore, would seem to contain the following aspects- 

1 a career ladder for teachers which would allow them to remain 
in direct contact with classroom instruction while furthering 
their educational careers; 

2 a more professional and manageable teaching function, with 
teacher skills and qualifications linked to instructional 
respons i bi 1 i t i es ; 

15 
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3. a coMegial structure for dec i s i on-mak i ng , goal-setting 
ana .valuation on all schoo 1 - re 1 a ted matters; 

^4. a salary schedule with emphasis on instructional respon- 
sibilities r.jther than on seniority; and, 

5- a flexible instructional pattern which might vary greatly 
Dut would include the services of consultants and para- 
professionals, and which would stress the impro'emeiU of 
i ns t rue t i on . 

That this definition is all-l- ' ,y not describe il. 

was s- sed by Al len (ig? < , t ed that: 

fliLie is no such thing as d i f f e ren i i a ted staffing. lhat is, there 
is no single, tangible, recordable model that encompasses and 
exhausts what is potential within the concept. . . . The notion 
of differentiated staffing offered a frame of reference, a habit 
of mind, a non t rad i t i ona 1 perspective, a rationale, perhaps even a 
process by which a great number of specific patterns or models or 
practices may be devised, justified, and evaluated. 

As is indicated in subsequent sections of this review, different 
n'-;els of differentiated staffing, have emphasized different character- 
' lies and have combined them in different ways. Similar variations can 
identified in the reasons why schools or school systems give considera- 
- to implementing differentiated staffing as well as in the rationales 
-oi forward by the proponents of this approach to organizing instructional 
personne 1 . 



Rat iona les 

The concept of differentiated staffing Is based on two premises: 

1. teachers differ in the level of teaching skills and in the 
extent of their commitment to the profession; and, 

2. teaching is a global concept which contains both instructional 
and non- instructional functions. 

Recognition of these variations in teacher characteristics and of 
the multidimensional nature of teaching tasks suggests that it might be 
advantageous to provide for greater specialization among instructional 
personnel than is usually possible under more traditional forms of 
staffing. 

Differentiation, therefore , encourages specialization not only in 
terms of the quality and extent of the skills used but also in terms of 
the actual functions included in "teaching." Gagne {I965) has suggested 
that teacher functions might be broadly classified as: 

1. writing learning objectives; 
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2. deciding on curriculum content to be included; 

3. motivating; 

li. deciding on learning environment; 

5. providing for i ns truct ion- 1 earn i ng transfer; and, 

6. evaluating. 

Differentiation might be based on specialization according to these 
functions or alternatively, teachers might be divided on the ^as.s of the 
instructional mode: direct individual in.- uct.on, large group mstruct.on, 
small group seminar^, laboratory wo' Jividual study, or prepared ^ 

curriculum packages. On the other 0 i i on , teach 1 ng tunc n / 
allocated to a wide range of educational personne . from specialists to 
a i des . 

Cooper (1^72:2-3) listed six major reasons why differentiated 
staffing had became a vital topic of interest in schools col eges _ 
He suggested that the knowledge explosion of the 1950's ancj 960 s had 
shattered any pretence that teachers could be competent .n f ' ^ ^^^^ , , 

and techniques of instruction and could perform all the tasks trad.t onally 
demanded of them. Hence,a system which would allow for a reorganization 
of roles was welcomed. 

Another stimulus for exploring alternatives was the escalating _ 
cost of education to the taxpayer which emphasized the need -or a revision 
of the traditional single salary schedule. The first d-cussions were on 
merit pay which is an attempt to reward some teachers over other teachers 
for performing more competently at the same tasks. Differentiated 
staffing suggested that teachers be paid according to responsibilities 
insterd of providing annual increments to all teachers regardless ot 
competency or duties performed, and, as such, became an important alterna- 
tive for school boards. 

The necessity of considering other means of allocating financial 
resources also led school board members to consider hiring pa raprofess . ona 1 s 
so that teachers might be able to spend their time doing the professional 
tasks for which they were trained. 

About this same time the general societal concern with the standard 
of instruction in schools, the type of curriculum and the lack of emphasis 
on the individual student encouraged discussion of alternative staffing 
patterns which would facilitate innovations. Another issue discussed 
within the context of differentiated staffing concerned teachers demands 
for an increased share of the decision-making power in the schools. Support 
for these demands was found through consideration of the participatory 
decisicp-making feature in differentiated staffing models. 

The area of teachers' professional development, long neglected in 
schools, was highlighted by the ne^d^for introduction of new curricula 



and instructional packages which demanded different teacher competencies. 
The utilization of differentiated staffing allowed for the selection of 



teachers most interested ir. implementing new programs and also placed 
subscantial emphasis on the upgrading of teachers' skills through 
school training and collegial evaluat' 



n- 
on . 



Rationales such as these, and discussion of the corcept in general, 
have resulted in a number of attempts to implement differentiated staffing' 
in schools and school systems in both Canada and the United States. 



DIFFERENTIATED STAFFING IN PRACTICE 



Organizational models which have attempted to implement differ- 
entiated staffing have been many and varied, in part due to the range of 
objectives drawn up for the individual model, but also due to the range 
of pressures for differentiated staffing which have been variously 
prominent since the advent of the present concept in the early 1960's. 
These are more evident when consideration is given to the evolution of 
the concept. 



Histor ica 1 Perspect i ve 

The genesis of the idea of redistributing the responsibility of 
the teacher was probably the Lancastrian monitorial system of the early 
l800's, but it was not seriously considered as a staffing pattern in 
education until Lieberman (1960:95-100) developed a similar model in the 
early 1960's. His differentiated staffing model was based or: a medical 
paradigm with some teachers holding Ph.D. degrees and being equivalent to 
"doctors" and the remaining "nurse" teachers holding bachelor degrees. 
His ra-tionale for developing such a model was to encourage higher entry 
standards into the teaching profession and to provide incentives for 
teachers to remain in the classroom. 

Lieberman's model was used as the basis for two other early 
models of differentiated staffing. The Head Start model had two levels: 
the lead teacher, who received an extra stipend, and the assistant 
teacher. The model was the first to suggest that teachers be paid 
according to their responsibilities. 

The Trump model (196?) which was used in the Model Schools project 
presumed several levels of function and competence with a horizontal 
organization at each of the three levels. The first level was the 
administrative level which included the principal, assistant pr i nc i pa 1 (s ) , 
building ad-ii n i s t ra tor , and activities director. A second level was the 
teaching level, with collegial teaching teams, while the third level was 
the ass i starit level, with instructional assistants, clerical assistants, 
and general aides. As early as 1959, Trump had recommended that 
secondary school s reorganize their teaching staffs along differentiated 
lines to include professional teachers, instructional assistants, clerks, 
various kinds of aides, community consultants, and staff specialists. 
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First Generation Models 

(Figure 2.1). This model was f.rst ^P'^^^"^^° ^ 2) and, due to cost 

California in a re-defined form m % /68 F gu- 2 2 ^. ^^^^^ ^^^^^^^ 

factors, in a further modified form "Z^^^^' ^/Temple City schools, 
in describing tne differentiated staff ng ^^^/^{^^^ schedules, 
nsted eleven essennal character 

professional se 1 1 - regu i a 1 1 on , b.idi ^ ^^^^ont- ^tudv oroarams, 

Uhasis on maximum S-wth of _ 1 earner ,ndepend^^^^^ 

intrinsic rather than ^xt r , ns , c mo , va to s , co °Pe ^.^^^^ 
ronrrol of resources, ' 'ndci-' ".w. i ...ment, in din 

-faceted endeavour. 

The Temple City Model was implemented with -nor variations in 
two Kansas City, Mi ssouri , school s -n September I968, and at three 
Baaverton, Oregon, schools in 1969- 

A common feature of these models was the emphasis on a hierarchy 
of well-defined teacher -^e^which al owe o. s n^^^^^ 
division of labor, and which included the use o ^.^^ ^^^^^^ 

Reasons for the." implementation ^^^^^ bf'^^'^^^"" ^he Expansion of the 
increased school board contro 'of automatic promotion 

poo, of available ^e-^-9^^^;rheVro:i: ;:o federal funding. English 
reaardless of competence, and tne provibiun u mnHpU 
0972:70) has referred to these models as Generation 1 models. 



Second Generation Models 

In four pilot schools in 1^370-71. ' f;e3 each school was ' 

the unique philosophy, goals, Xse s (D a staffing 

stressed. Pi 1 lot's P^^-^^igm consisted of two sub sets , , _ 

model based on horizontally ' ^^^rent 1 a ted tas ks '"J^"^ research, 
instruction, adm i n i s t rat ion , devel opmen and p a^ ^^^^.^^^ 
evaluation and reporting, . ^2) an mp ementat ^^^^^ ^^^^ 

for the vertical differentiation of staff th he ^^^^ 
category being allocated on a J°-^^^-wide in personnel spent 

levels of teachers and three of P^^^^P^t^ss lonals P 
a specified percentage of their ^I^^ ^ach of the tour y 

Zlce. and evaluation of staff was also developed. 

L - f ow=,li,arion of the Temple City and Sarasota 
On the basis of an evaluation or tne P 3^3^^, ^lodel based 
models, English (1972) ^^gested a d 1 f erent ated^t^^^ ^^^^^.^ 
on the identification of pupil needs within a partic 
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CURRICULUM ASSOCIATE 
( 1 2 pos i t ions ) 

twelve-month contract 
$1^,000-$18,000 



SENIOR TEACHER 
(32 pos i t ions) 
twel ve-month contract 
$12, 000-$!^, 000 
k steps 



Doctorate or 
Equi val ent 

Tyn \ : ^ 



M.A. Typical 



XJ c 
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0) — 
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— XJ 
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STAFF TEACHER 
(51 pos i t ions) 
ten-mon th con t r act 
$8,000-$10,000 
5 steps 



ASSOCIATE TEACHER 

(8o pos i t ions) 
ten-month contract 
$6,000-$8,000 
10 steps 



5th Year 
Typical 



A.B. Typical 



PARAPROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL (3 to 6 positions) 



F igure 2.1 

Temp le City Differentia ted Staffing Plan 
1965-66 (Model 1 - Dwight Allen) 
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Non c enu re 




TEACHING 




RESEARCH ASSOCIATE 




noc?or.3te or 


Nofi tetujre 


equ i va 1 en t 


TEACHING CURRIC- 




ULUM ASSOCIATE 




M.S. , M.A. , or 









REGULAR SALARY 
SCHEDULE PLUS 
FACTORS 

12 Months 
(Sl6,000-$20.000) 



ACADEMIC 
ASSISTANT 
».A. OR B.A. 

>'jmc tt-a._hin9 
rspo'i-, it. i lit ie- 



[ eg u i vd 1 eri t 



STAFF TEACHER 
B.A. Degree- 
plus 1 yea r 



100 percent 
t each i ng 
',pons i b i 1 i t i t 



^/VS StGff 

t each i ng 
respunsibi 1 i i ies 



3/5's-'^/5's staff 

teach i ng 
responilbi 1 i t ies 



3/5's <^raff 
teach' ■■" 
rebpons i b i i i t i cs 



EDUCATIONAL TECHNICIANS 



Mom n-, 
.1 i ,OOO-$l/i,0OO) 



10 Months 
($6,000>$| I ,000) 



10 Months 

{Sk ,000-35,000) 



Figure 2.2 

Model of Temple City Differentiated Staffing Plan 
1967-68 (Model 2) 
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Nontenu re 


MASTER TEACHER 
Doctorate or 
equ i va 1 ent 




Tenu re 


SENIOR TEACHER 
M . A. or equ i va 1 ent 




Tenure 

ASSOCIATE 
TEAL HER 
B.A. or In tern 


STAFF TEACHER 
B.A. and Cal i f . 
C redent I a 1 












100' teaching 
respuns i bi 1 i t i et> 


1 00'. teach i ng 
respons i bi li t i es 


3/5's staff 
teachi ng 
respons i bi 1 i t ies 


2/5's staff 
teachi ng 
respons i bi 1 » 1 1 es 


10 Months 
$6,500-9,000 


10 Months 
$7.500-1 1 ,000 


10-11 Months 
$1^,500-17,500 


12 Months 
$15,6^6-25.000 


INSTRUCTIONAL AIDE M $6,000-7,500 



INSTRUCTIONAL AIDE I $^.000-7,500 



CLERKS $5,000-7,500 



Figure 2.3 

Temple City Differentiated Staffing Plan 
1969-71 (Model 3) 
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(1972:262) described such a m< 



^^^^'^''-^ • • rc].iO i- -a an on-g.;.,.y needs 

'^^^^''^ ■ 1'- '1^- Roiu.> are . , crenLidLed hor i zont i a 1 1 y , but 

they do not assume a hierarchy until a specific set of objectives— 
the learning s i tuat i on— and time-frame are established. The scheme 
also allows for the formation and re-formation of various sub- 
hierarchies. At expiration of the time-frame (which is in the form 
of a performance contract) any rank of position reverts to a 
horizontal position until a new set of objectives in a new time- 
frame has been negotiated and accepted. 

This model was implemented In three selected pilot schools in Mesa, 
Arizona and is similar to the conceptual model of an instructional learning 
process which would differentiate instructional functions in terms of 
learning processes developed by Moss (1973). His model, which was based 
on Kaufman's system design paradigm, was presented as providing for six 
major functions: identification of the problem, determination of solution 
requirements and solution alternatives, selection of strategies and tools, 
implementation, determination of performance effectiveness, and revision 
as requ i red , 



In assessing the development of differentiated staffing English 
(1972:109) suggested that: 

. . . If our study and experimentation of staffing patterns ends 
with Generation I I , we may have merely created a system whereby 
improved learning can take place, but by which it can not be 
guaranteed with any certainty or predictability. 

He advocated further development of a sound psychological basis for 
differentiated staffing, with much more emphasis on the teaching style 
of the teachers and the learning needs and learning style of the students. 
Such Generation Ml models would include greater participation by students 
in the decision-making process and in all aspects of the instructional 
mode . 



Models in Practice | 

I , 

The development of the Temple City, Sarasota, and Mesa models of 
differentiated staffing owe much to the provision of United States 
funding under the Education Professions Development Act. The funding 
provisions in turn shaped the models in that guidelines for grantees 
(Charters et al., 1973:18) stated that (l) no unit smaller than an entir, 
school staff should be differentiated; (2) the maximum salary of the 
highest paid teacher should be at least double the maximum salary of the 
lowest category of professional personnel; (3) all instructional staff 
should spend at least 25 percent of their time in direct contact with 
pupils; (k) all instructional staff in the unit designated operationally 
differentiated should be on the differentiated salary schedule; (5) the 
differentiated roles of the instructional staff as well as the selection 



criteria for those . .nould be clearly delineated; and 6) different.- 

a Id af ing normal' should be accompanied by other '-/J. 
curriculum changes and by the development of new, spec, al, zed teaching 

roles . 

Only a limited number of studies 'nave been completed on the extent 
to which differentiated staffing has been implemented and t e .orms w ,c 
it has tak.n in various school systems. In one survey Chr . stensen U 970) 
was able to identify only fourteen schools which positively utilized 
differentiated staffing after he contacted the state departments of educa- 
tion in each of the fifty states. 

On the basis of information provided by pmcipals of these 
fourteen schools, he concluded that most models had four steps of certified 
personnel engaged in teaching, most schools had establ i shed or were _ 
es ablishing pay differentials, most schools reported no difficulty in 
recrufng teachers, and a majority of schools reported that per pupil 
cos s e ther remain;d the same or increased with differentiated sta ng_ 
^he principals also reported that student, teacher, and commun i ty a t t i t udes 
loward the change to differentiated staffing were mainly favorable. 

Although relatively few studies have been ^^^f °" J^^.^^s' 

to which differentiated staffing has been implemented, ^^e 1 i tera u re i s 
repTete with descriptions of specific differentiated staff ing projects. 
While these differed in the size and grade level of ihe ^^^ool , m the 
exlent of differentiation implemented, and in the numbers of personnel 
employed, there were some common features in various pro.iecu^. 

The components of twenty differentiated staffing projects are 
•^onMfipH in Table 2 1 Only two components, team teaching and u^e ot 
;ar I e s onl we; -common to all projects. Nineteen of the projects 
had developed teacher hierarchies; four-level or two-level h.era ch.es 
Occurred more frequently than did three-level hierarchies. Flexible 
scheduling was associated with more of the projects fifteen) hat were 
:Uher individualized instruction (nine) cr -""^-^-^ (-v^^ " '"^.3,33 
eleven projects, the staffing innovation was associated with an open area 
or multi-unit organization. 

Although fourteen of the projects had shared decision-making and 

to have a differentiated salary schedule. 

In terms of the extent of implementation of these components, the 
Kansas Cty ad Temple City projects appeared to have the most in number 
incruding differentiated salaries. The Scottsdale, Laguna Beach and 
ienier projects followed closely behind but did not appear to have differ 
ential salary provisions. 
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Table 2. 



Components of Selected Differentiated Staffing Hodels 



Province; State Para- fle,<ibl£ Cpen area Sharec lecher 

Schoul or Teani prof^is- Schedul- Individual Non- pod, ni.lii- Decision Co-cperative Faculty Salary Differentiated hierarchy Level 
District Teaching sionals ing Instruction grade unit Mal^irr Evaluation 3enate increnents Salary k 3 i 



Alberta 

eishc? Carroll X X X X X _ X 

BriciSM Columbia 

Kc:ilocp5 XX X X X X X .< 

Peaco River XXX " 

Ar i iona 

S:ott,ca!e X X X X X X X X • X 

Cail'orr.ii 

Fojrtoin Valley X X X X X 

Lj',ur.a Beach x X X X X X X X X 

fjrin Cty. X X X X X X X 

;«r.f]eClty X X X X X X X X K >: 



ERIC 



Colcraco 

Denver X X )( X XXX X 

Horido 

OadeCity XXX X X X X ^ 

SaraiOia XXX )( a 

Kcnrucky 

Louisville XXX ^ 
f'ilnne>c:a 

eioorirgton XXX XXX 



X 



Missouri 

Kan^osCity X X X X X X X X X X 

Nevada ^ 
Clark Cty, X X 

U\f jfcrsey 

Camdor XX ' X ^ ^ 

fiortii Dakota 
Grande Forks X X 

«^ 

Oregon vn 
Beaverton X X X X XX X 

Portland XXX X Z ' X X X 
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Sumrna ry 

In spite of the substantial literaturp on the subject, the develop- 
ment of the concept and of specific models, and the numerous pilot projects, 
differentiated staffing has not been implemented extensively. Recent 
projects appear to be characterized by hierarchically structured teaching 
teams which include pa raprof ess i ona 1 personnel. Other features commonly 
identified w* th differentiated staff ng such as differentiated salaries may 
or may not be associated with any specific project. 

At this time it is diffiult to discern from the literature what 
trends, if any, there are in the development of models. The shape which 
models take in future is likely co be influenced by developments both 
within education and in the environment as well as by evaluations of 
curren t pract t ces . 

EVALUATIONS 01 DIFFERENTIATED STAFFING 



Evaluative studies of differentiated staffing have tended to con- 
sider four major areas: student achievement, learning environment, teacher 
and administrator satisfaction, and the cost factors involved in the 
operation of differentially staffed schools. Research on the first three 
areas is reviewed in. this section of the report while the cost considera- 
tions, mentioned in some studies, are discussed more fully in the next 
sect ion . 



Academic Achievement 

A study to determine the relative effects of differentiated 
staffing on elementary students' achievement was carried out by Pedee 
(1971). The research was carried out on a pilot project using differ- 
entiated staffing in the Beaverton public schools. Redeems sample included 
fifth and sixth grade students and involved the three academic areas of 
reading, language, and arithmetic. He found that students in the project 
school did not differ significantly in achievement gains from those at 
control schools in the area of reading; however, gains in language for 
fifth grade project school students were found to be greater than for 
those Jn the control school. Gains for the fifth grade control group 
students in arithmetic v/ere significantly greater than those of fifth 
grade students at the project school. He concluded that the results of 
his study were con trad i c*.ory and inconclusive. One of the factors which 
might explain the results is the lack of special training for staff members 
who worked under differentiated staffing. Pedee suggested that special 
training should be developed to prepare teachers for the new arrangements 
of role, status and responsibilities. 

A similar study was conducted by York (1973) in an attempt to 
determine the differences in academic achievement of elementary school 
children in grades four through six under differentiated and traditional 
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staffing patterns. His study included a total of 621 students In grades 
four, five, and six. The lov;a Test of Basic Skills v/as used to measure 
achievement; York concluded from the study that there was no significant 
difference in the academic achievement of the control and experimental 
g roups . 

Academic achievement vjas included in a study by Shapiro (1972) who 
carried out a case study of Norwood elementary school in order to determine 
the relative effectiveness of the program in meeting six selected objectives. 
He found the following: 

1. academic achievement was not significantly better at Norwood 
than at select ed con t ro 1 schoo 1 s ; 

2. student morale was found to be positive; 

3. parents supported the Norwood project; 
morale of staff was positive; 

5. staff sense of power was extremely high and degree of alienation 
was extremely low; and, 

6. training procedures had a good effect on teachers and interns. 

As a result of this study Shapiro concluded and recommended that Norwood 
should continue to implement its model of differentiation. 



Learning E nvi mnmer. l 

A number of studies have focused more on changes in the learning 
environment and learning opportunities rather than directly on student 
ach i evemen t . 

The purpose of a study carried out by Essig (1971) was to explore 
the effects of a project designed to experiment with the organizational 
structure of the elemenLary school. Two experimental and two control 
schools participating in an experimental differentiated staffing project 
in Oregon were used. Data were gathered by means of interviews, question- 
naires, and the use of an attitude inventory. The analysis of the data 
revea 1 ed that the exper i men ta 1 schoo Is were character! zed by i ncr eased 
opportunities for students to be involved in determining their educational 
programs, greater number of collaborative teaching arrangements between 
staff members, additional involvement of non-classroom personnel with 
students, new techniques for reducing adult-student ratio, elimination of 
ability grouping practices, and creation of instructional units or teams 
with regular planning sessions. Questionnaire data showed that involve- 
ment of staff members in planning and development of curriculum had 
increased. Only one major difference in the attitudes of teachers was 
observed. The attitude of teachers in the experimental schools was 
significantly more positive toward the concept of change in schools. A 
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final conclusions was that the experimental schools had achieved succes^ 
in improving learning opportunities for students through increased 
individualized instruction techniques. 

Hestand (197^) reviewed the implementation of a pilot project iiij 
an elementary school. This review included an evaluation of the P^-ojec 
with regard to student achievement and other factors. The d i f f erent laf d 
staff and the outside consultant evaluation team agreed that the new 
organization provided a much improved learning environment over the 
traditional system. Although data were not treated rigorously, .t was 
concluded that the differentiated staffing organization was superior to 
the traditional organization used in the school. Only one group of stu'^^n^ 
showed an increase in academic achievement. The attitude changes of 
teachers and students were considered to be positive, and positive chan^s^ 
in individual items were viewed as important successes of the program. 
Indeed the positive attitudes gained by the teachers and their knowledge 
and ability was seep as one of the strongest outcomes of the program. 
Hestand observed that differentiated staffing was used as a method to 
improve motivation, planning, and attitudes. On the basis of the evaliVH'on, 
it was recommended that the entire school district should be organized 
according to the concepts of differentiated staffing. 



Satisfaction of Teachers and Administrators 

In an attempt to assess the effects of differentiated staffing/ 
Mantzke (1973) studied .he Individually Guided Educat ion/Mul t . "un 1 1 ScVjO^ 
design in Wisconsin which is one model of differentiated staffing. ThJ 
purpose of his study was to examine and to compare the effectiveness ar^^ 
satisfaction of principals who function within differentiated and 
undifferentiated organizational patterns. Mantzke found that teachers 
principals, and superintendents working with differentiated schools 
expressed greater satisfaction with respect to supervision of '"Struc , P. 
cur.-culum development, student consultation and guidance, staff relat ,n 
ships, and securing and managing resources. Satisfaction was not sign n 
cantly greater for student discipline and public relations. There was^P 
significant difference in the effectiveness of principals under the ti.. 
patterns. Mantzke concluded that differentiated staffing more adequaf ly 
met the professed satisfaction needs of teachers, principals, and supe iOn 
tendents . 

Another study of satisfaction with organizational expectations' o^f 
differentiated staffing was carried out by Rottier (1970. His sample/ 
consisted of teachers from seven school districts which had implemented^ 
differentiated staffing. The areas of satisfaction which he studied 
involved personnel policies .>^d staff utilization practices^ ^^^'"^iS^ 
finding in the study was that teachers functioning under d i f f erent i a 
staffing were more satisfied with regard to the following: involvemert^ Of 
staff in decisions, possibility of fulfilling career objectives, ^ncer^U\s 
for professional development, using teacher talents and abilities, 
organizational climate, and attraction and retention of personnel. Th^ 
study showed that there were some differences between different categc/^i ^5 
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of teachers on the extent to which they were satisfied with differentiated 
staffing. For example, only teachers with a master's degree or above were 
more satisfied with differentiated staffing and high school teachers were 
more satisfied with differentiated staffing than were other groups. Rottier 
concluded that differentiated staffing did meet more adequately the needs 
of teachers; however, he observed that satisfaction varied with teacher 
sex, age, academic training, teaching experience, and level of teaching 
respons i b i 1 i t i es . 

In another evaluative study Skldmore (1970 conducted an empirical 
evaluation of a school system model of differentiated staffing during the 
initial year of operation. His study focused on determining opinions of 
staff and students toward the program as well as an evaluation of some 
components of the model. He concluded that the model possessed the 
qualities of autonomy and fluidity as was intended. Further, he discovered 
that teocher morale rose slightly during the year and that teachers 
approved of the concept of differentiated staffing but felt that more 
planning should have been done before the program was begun. 

Three organizational approaches were compared by Hendrix (1973): 
differentiated staff, multi-unit school, and the traditional model on 
both dimensional or structural characteristics and process characteristics. 
Data on process comparison were gathered from responses to Likert's 
"Profile of Organizational Characteristics" instrument. The results of 
the study revealed that even though there were unique differences in each 
organization on structural characteristics there was little difference in 
the way teachers responded on the Likert instrument. Further, differences 
within the approaches were greater than differences between the approaches. 
He concluded that while schools are willing to change structural features 
they are less willing and able to make subsequent changes in important 
basic organizational beliefs, attitudes, and values that presently exist 
about the organization and administration of schools. 



Genera 1 Eva 1 ua t ions 

Thompson (1970 reported on an evaluation of the differentiated 
staffing practices in the Grand Forks district. The differentiated 
staffing projects were referred to as islands; some of these were of a 
hierarchical pattern while others were composed of groups with no 
designated leader. All of the "slands contained instructional or para- 
instructional personnel belov .^je staff teacher level. The evaluation 
dealt with three variables: direct instructional cost, teacher attitude, 
and student cognitive achievement. Costs savings were measured by 
comparing costs of operating the islands against projected classroom 
costs Tor an equal number of children in a conventional classroom. Teacher 
morale was assessed by the administration of a teacher attitude instrument 
while student achievement was measured by standard achievement tests in 
grades two through eleven. In nine of thirteen islands the expec ted lowe r 
cost figure was not achieved during the initial year of operation in a 
differentiated staffing mode. The reasons for this were miscalculations 
in projecting enrolments and heavy start-up costs. None of the schools 
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using differentiated staffing reported lower teacher morale during the 
first year, and in none of the islands was the student achievement lower 
than In any of the control schools. The author concluded that although 
the islands did not achieve a reduction in costs as had been expected, 
it was of. interest to note that teacher morale and student achievement 
were not affected negatively. 

Another major evaluation project completed by personnel in the 
Evaluation Training Centre at Florida University has been descr.bed by 
DeBloois (1972). The theoretical basis for the studywas a -^ode I deve I oped 

by 



DeBloois which specified seven components essent'al to their definition 



of differentiated staffing (Figure 2.M. DeBloois states that 

At a level of greater specificity, the model identifies the components 
of staff-use which relate to a staff member's regard for Self 
(Individualism); the degree and quality of interpersonal interaction 
which exists (Col legial ity) ; and the professional commi tments whi ch 
guide the actions of individuals on the staff (Professional Disposi- 
tion). . Also identified are th6 operations which enable the accomplish- 
ment of institutional goals such as communication, dec i s i on-mak i ng , 
and implementation of decisions (Workflow Structures); and the 
policies established to recruit, employ, train, ret ra i n , _ and _ rewa rd 
the instructional and support personnel required by the institutional 
mission (Perpetuation Structures). Finally the model describes the 
system an institution employs to monitor its goals of the program 
(Accoun tab i 1 i ty ) . 

Data on each of these components were collected within a developmental 
framework of differentiated staffing implementation. This framework had 
six aspects: goal analysis, process evaluation, node 1 evaluation, install- 
ment plans evaluation, installment process evaluation, and summative 
(outcomes) evaluation. 

Results from the eighf.-en differentiated staffing projects 
survev^d indicated that only six had actually utiHred the ^.eryices of 
par-aprofessionals. emphasized individualized instruction, increased teacher 
participation in planning and dec i . i on-maki ng , and had f ''"P°"^ ' " 
bilities tied to differential salaries. In particular, DeBloois (1972.359/ 
commented on the lack of emphasl:. on systems self-renewal and accounta- 
bility This lack of adequate fc-ed'osck on implementation and roles _ 
attained has resulted in many proj-cts replicating the errot;=> of earlier 
implementation attempts and has inhibited the development of an adequate 
knowledge base from which to develop differentiated staffing- 



Summary 



When compared with the extent to which differentiated staffing has 
been implemented, the number of evaluative studies i s not ewor thy - However, 
the research which has been carried out does not provide an adequate base 
for future improvement and implementation decisions. Engl.sh (972:41) 
attributed the lack of more rigorously designed studies to the lack of 
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theoretical models from which hypotheses might be generated, and suggested 
that until such theories have been constructed, differentiated staffing may 
hnve to be classified as a "broad-aim program" dependent on case studies 
and process-oriented qualitative research as devices for assessment. 

If the studies reviewed do not provide a strong cc>se for adoption 
of differentiated staffing, neither do they p-ovide strong evidence^of 
undesirable effects. Research into effects on student achievement is 
inconclusive; hov;ever, some assessments have resulted in the judgment that 
learning environments are improved. Teachers and administrators appear to 
Dl- satisfied with the innovation. Although there were no reports of reduced 
morale in these studies, there are indications that this has been a factor 
in the discontinuance of some projects as reported in a later section. 



COST CONSIDERATIONS 



A review of several differentiated staffing projects would seem to 
indicate that the major costs lie in the planning, development, and early 
implementation of the differentiated staffing model. Once in operation, 
costs seem co be similar to those of a traditionally staffed school. 
However, the recency of the adoption of differentiated staffing, the impact 
of federal funding for projects in the United States and the development of 
programs specifically designed to keep costs within the same bounds as in a 
traditional school, nave made comparisons difficult. 

Two schools in the Kansas City district implemented differentiated 
staffing. Dempsey and Smi\h (1972:2^) carried out a comparative analysis 
of costs in each school and in a traditional school of comparable size. 
While administrative, instructional and secretarial assistance costed out 
at approximately the same figure, the differentiated staffing pattern in 
each school cost approximately $15,000 more than traditional staffing 
patterns. This was accounted for almost entirely by the costs of para^ 
professional services. Hair, the assistant superintendent of Kansas City, 
indicated the costs as follows (Hair and Wolkey, 1969:10): 

Although such a program may seem costly, there was a cost increase 
of only $19,987 in a $300,000 program compared with a traditionally 
elementary school of comparable" size, and an increase of $17,678 in 
a $500,000 program compared with a traditional junior high school 
of comparable size. 

In commenting on the program Harris (1970:32), an instructional co-ordinator 
at the junior high school, observed that problems in the implementation of 
the program were diie in part to budget a r rangements wh i ch had helped to 
limit the number of personnel at each step on the hierarchy. 

The Education Professions Development Act (EPDA) co-ordinator for 
the Kansas City project, Simon (1972:255), also commented that the schools 
attempted to create a modern educational prog ram wi thout adequate financial 
support. 32 



Swanson (1973) studied a nunber of on-going differentiated staffing 
programs to discover their conversion and operating costs. He examined 
data supplied by the following projects: Beaverton, Oregon; Camden, New 
Jersey; Cherry Creek, Colorado; East Windsor, New Jersey; Mesa, Arizona; 
The Minnesota ProjeC; the Multi-unit School Program, University of 
Wisconsin R and D Ccn'er; Sarasota, Florida; and'lemple City, California. 

The Beaverton project reported an implementation cost estimate of 
$2-300,000. To assist in the transfer to differentiated staffing, the 
project received an EDPA grant of approximately $90,000 and a local district 
allocation of S^O^OOO (Dempsey and Smith, 1972:151-2). The Camden, New 
Jersey project co-ord i na tors estimated that in the first year of the project 
$300,000 went into management, training and systems analysis considerations. 
The total federal fund to implement the project was close to one million 
do! lars (Dempsey and 5mi th, 1972: 152-^) . 

Cost estimates for other projects which are given in Table 2.2 are 

derived from the report by Dempsey and Smith (1972:1^0-193). Although the 

table shows considerable variation in the additional funding available to 
schools, costs in the neighborhood of $100,000 per school per year for 

planning and the early stages of implementation would not appear to be far 
from the average. Of course, whether or not the funds are adequate will 
be determined by various factors. 

As can be seen from Table 2.2, the majority o.^ ^^he United States 
differentiated staffing projects listed received federal funding for the 
planning and implementation stages. One project which relied mainly on 
district funds was the John Adams High School project. In a case history 
of the project, Dobbins, Parker and Wertheimer (1972:22^) concluded: 

While the resources made available for the innovations Adams attempted 
to inaugurate (including differentiated staffing) were greater than 
those for many high schools, they were insufficient. The Portland 
Publ ic Schools had budgeted for the planning team to work for a year 
before the school actually opened. The school was allocated additional 
staff and supplies for the first year in operation beyond what it 
might normal ly be granted, but all too soon found itself on a reg^jlar 
district budget, while laboring to develop new programs in staffing, 
training, and curriculum development. At Adams we initiated an array 
of changes because we assumed that if change was to be effective, it 
would have to be comprehensive. Considering the amount of additional 
resources necessary to mount such an operation, should a district 
launch major programs when revenue is limited? Our view is that a 
school system should not do so, unless there are substantial funds 
available for a long-time period. 

Few, if any, projects appear to have been assured of the long-term 
funding necessary for effective implementation of an innovation such as 
differentiated staffing. 

A study on the costs of implementing differentiated staffing was 
reported by Krumbein (1970 « He obtained data from traditionally organised 
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Table 2.2 



Cost Estimates for 1 mp 1 ementa t i on of Selected 
Differentiated Staffing Projects 



Project 



Cost Estimate 



Number of 
School s 



John Adams H.S. 
Portland, Oregon 



Ann I son , 
Alabama 

Dade County, 
Flori da 

Kansas City, 
M i ssour i 



Lou i svi I 1 e , 
Kentucky 



Marin County 
Florida 



Sarasota , 
Florida 



Temple City, 
Cal i fornia 



Mesa , 
Arizona 



$250,000 over k yrs./ 
includes $150,000 for 
staff development 

$^0,000 (planning only) 



$250,000 (plann 1 ng onl y) 
(EDPA funding) 

$80,000 (specific 
development early 

i mpl ementat ion) 

(EDPA funding) 

$1 ,080,000 

(EDPA $130,000 

FOCUS $700,000 

Career Oppor tun i ty $250 , 000) 



$309,000 over 3 yrs. 
(EDPA funding) 



$200,000 

(EDPA funding; State 
of Florida educational 
i mprovement fundi ng) 

$100,000/yr. for 5 yrs. 
(private, state & EDPA 
fund i ng) 



(17 schools 
reduced to 
June/71) 



Number of 
Pup I 1 s 



(EDPA funding) 



1 ,750 



2,000 



600 
2,^00 

1 ,000 



1 1 ,000 



5,500 



5,000 
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schools and from differentiated staffing projects. Data permitted him to 
compare the effects of replacing teachers on non- i ns t rue t iona i tasks by 
paraprofess iona 1 s as well as on the transitional costs of changing to 
differentiated staffing. He found that teachers spent about 25 percent 
of their total time on iK.n- i ns t ruct iona 1 tasks and assumed that if para- 
prof ess iona i 5 were hired to perform these non- i ns t r uc t i ona 1 tasks then 
approximately 25 percent fewer teachers would be required. Results 
revealed that for nine out of twelve projects the paraprofessiona 1 replace- 
ment model would result in a lowering of educational costs. The savings 
range from a low of $11.00 to a nigh of $61.00 per student, while the 
deficits range from $3.00 to $190.00. 

In discussing conversion costs, Swanson (1972:3^7-8) listed two 
specific areas of costs associated with the initiation of differentiated 
staffing in a school or school system: staff development and building 
renovation. He suggested that to help reduce costs, supervisory staff 
might be used to train teachers or adopt the less costly alternative of 
training substitutes to fill in for classroom teachers while they are 
involved in staff development activities. Building costs are usually 
related to renovations for open area teaching, carpeting to cut down on 
noise levels, and on the creation of resource centers. 

The Commission on Public School Personnel Policies in Ohio (1972) 
found that most increased costs during the planning stage were associated 
with in-service training for teachers and administrators, instructional 
materials, evaluation, project co-ordination and the conversion of buildings 
Once the project was implemented, operating costs were similar but not 
lower than those for a more traditional school. 

Operating costs are more difficult to determine since many systems 
deliberately contained the costs of the differentiated staffing model 
within the fiscal limits of a traditionally staffed school. Factors which 
cen influence operating costs included the use of paid aideS; the availa- 
bility of special funding, the provision of new curriculum materials, and 
the mix of teacher salaries for the project. The attitude of the teachers' 
association is also an important factor. If it is against any reduction 
in the numbers of certified personnel, costs could increase. 

The Walnut Hills Community Elementary School in Cherry Creek, 
Colorado utilized a staffing structure based on total personnel costs for 
a traoitional school of comparable size. Instead of twenty-seven teachers 
and six teacher aides, a team of sixteen teachers, eight interns and eight 
aides was utilized with differential salaries at each level. 

Pi 1 lot in designing the Sarasota, Florida model rejected the concept 
of allocation of a certain dollar sum for staffing. He (1972:2^1) commented 

When members of an administrative or faculty board (often called a 
"senate" in other modcli.) are selecting an' individual for a particular 
r sition on the differentiated staff, they should be free from any 
sideration except his qualifications. If a dollar price tag is 
aiLached, the selectors may be tempted to employ a candidate who is 



basically qualified, but not quite as outstanding as one who would 
qualify for more pay under an existing differentiated staff. ng salary 
schedule. Conversely, if both candidates would be charged to the 
school's budget at exactly the same unit value, the board 's free to 
recommend the better candidate with no temptation to save dollars. It 
will be apparent to the reader that the approach us.ng a straight 
dollar-type budget format could easily result in providing a larger, 
but lower salaried staff-an apparent advantage and bargain. Since 
assigning to each member of the staff the tasks that are most 
appropriate to his training, experience, and skill ,s fundamental to 
flexible staffing, employing other than a person with the best available 
level of those three qualities will lower the quality of tne '"Struc- 
tional program. Differentiated staffing is designed to use staff 
economically by assigning tasks to those appropriately trained and 
experienced, and is intended to pay staff members accordingly. 

He, therefore, developed a unit index scheme. This staffing sub-model was 
composed of six parts (Swanson, 1 973 : 3'*'*) 

(1) a process for allocation of total staff units to each school; 

(2) the division of all schools into seven classifications 
according to size and type; 

(3) an assignment of unit values to each position in the vertical 
hierarchy of the staffing-model; 

(k) a procedure for determining the approximate recommended number 
of each job classification needed at a particular school; 

(5) a set of charts from which job specifications may be collated 
for each staff member; and, 

(6) the general criteria by which staff is held accountable for 
per f ormance . 

In any one school, therefore, the actual staffing pattern implemented is 
at the discretion of the school staff and constrained by the number of un, s 
a located by central office for the recommended staff Whatever procedu.es 
are used fo^ allocating funds, of course, will not affect the conversion 
or operating costs themselves. 



Summa ry 

Available information suggests 
costs are likely to be substantial; no 
anticipated which might help to offset 
mentation of a differentiated staffing 



that the conversion or implementation 
reduction in operating costs can be 
conversion costs. Effective imple-^ 
model involves commitment of financial 



and personnel resources over an extended period ot t 



me . 
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IMPLEMENTATION 



In addition to factors such as financial and technical feasibility 
of Implementing an innovation, the extent to which implementation is 
successful will be determined by personnel and organizational variables as 
well. Researchers have given attention to both the attitudes of teachers 
toward differentiated staffing and to the planning process. Some insights 
into factors crucial to successful implementation may also be derived from 
reports on projects which have failed. The literature on attitudes and on 
the implementation process is reviewed in this section of the report. 

Attitudes Towards Differentiated Staffing 

The attitudes of various school personnel towards differentiated 
staffing have ranged from the enthus - as 1 1 ca 1 1 y positive to the adamantly 
negat ive, independent of whether or not respondents have experience with 
differentiated staffing. Evans (1970) attempted to measure attitudes 
towards selected concepts of differentiated staffing among educators with 
varied degrees of experience in its implementation. He found that there 
was a reduction in the number of negative responses to differentiated 
staffing as the degree of commitment increased. The "tried/successful" 
group was negative in 10 percent more concepts than the "planning" group 
but was 67 percent less negative than the "naive" group. 

A study conducted by McKay (1970 investigated the perceptions of 
Indiana principals on differentiated staffing as a method of school 
personnel organization. His conclusions are based on the responses of 2^0 
elementary, junior high, and high school princpals. The conclusions 
includ'^d the following: 

1. there were no marked differences etween the responses of 
elementary, junior high, and sen'or high school principals; 

2. the majority of principals perce' ed differentiated staffing 
to be a better way of organizing personnel; 

3. principals did not feel that teachers would favor differentiated 
s taf f i ng ; and , 

k. differentiated staffing was perceived as providing more meaning- 
ful educational opportunities for leaders than traditional 
staffing patterns. 

The principals strongly favored implementation of experimental models of 
differentiated staffing. 

Johnson (1972) studied the attitudes of administrators and teachers 
towards use of differentiated staffing. His questionnaire was sent to 
165 directors of differentiated staffing programs; 102 were returned in 
usable form. He concluded the following: 
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1. administrators and teachers felt that the quality of instruction 
had been upgraded by differentiated staffing; 

2. administrators and teachers felt that salaries should match 
responsibilities; and, 

3 teachers should be involved especially in the decision-making 
processes related to curriculum, time use, and development of 
inservice programs. 

In 1971 English attempted to establish a data base of variables 
which appeared to be significant in determining the response of teachers 
to the concept of staff differentiation. Responses to the questionnaire 
which he developed were obtained from 755 Arizona teachers and 2^^ out-ot- 
state respondents. The findings of the study were: males were more respon- 
sive to staff differentiation than females, secondary teachers were more 
positive than elementary teachers, elementary females were least positive 
and became more negative with seniority; and senior teachers were more 
negative than those lower on the salary schedule. English concluded that 
staff differentiation does not enjoy universal appeal to the teaching 
profession and that it appears to be viewed by teachers as a solution to 
a male problem with teaching as an occupation. 

A similar study was conducted by Gray (1972) in the schools of _ 
Nebraska; his sample included 792 educators. Gray concluded the following: 

1. administrators were more favorable toward the concept than were 
teachers ; 

2. men displayed more positive opinions than did women; 

3. as level of education increased positive opinion toward differ- 
entiated staffing also increased; and, 

k. respondents who had been involved in differentiated staffing 
were more positive toward it. 

These findings suggest that the teachers most likely to resist the intro- 
duction of differentiated staffing would be female elementary teachers 
with many years of total teaching experience but with no previous involve- 
ment in differentiated staffing. 

Rand and English (1972) in discussing the Temple City project 
mentioned various "hot data"- i nf orma 1 commen ts-wh i ch helped indicate 
reactions to the introduction of differentiated staffing. These included 
the feelings of loss of status by staff teachers since there were now a 
number of "teacher" positions above them on the hierarchy, the predominance 
of males in top positions especially in elementary schools, and the idea 
of collegial evaluation. They (1972:114) commented: 

The elementary school with its finger-like wings and boxes once 
boasted that it could change more quickly and prove to be more 
adaptable than the secondary school. This is not tne case with 
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staff differentiation. Owing to the high number of women and lack of 
a history of differentiation of any kind, resistance proves in practice 
to be much greater at the elementary level. Administrative paternalism 
runs rampant with the distorted ratio of males to females (the principal 
is often the only male in the staff of some elementary schools), and 
the thoughts about greater teacher participation in decision-making are 
shunned by teachers and principals alike. An attitude inventory 
administered to the staff revealed that resistance to change was 
much increased after a teacher had been in the district seven years 
or longer. The socialization process of living in a school structure 
founded on certain fixed assumptions had shaped the percept i ons of 
these teachers to the point at which certain kinds of questions outside 
those assumptions were not considered relevant. Expanding this fixed 
perceptual field is also a barrier of the first magnitude with the 
different iated staff. 

The factors noted by Rand and English have implications both for the decision 
of whether or not to attempt to implement differentiated staffing as well 
as for the implementation process. 



Planning Procedures 

A number of research studies have examined the planning procedures 
used in introducing differentiated staffing. Hoffman (]975) attempted to 
establish a model for the planning and implementation of differentiated 
staffing and to obtain the reactions of experienced personnel to the model. 
Six differentiated staffing projects were selected as a saniple and responses 
were obtained from 239 principals and teachers to a fifty-two item question- 
naire. Among the major findings were the following: 

1. teachers should be provided with adequate information about 
d i fferent iated s taf f i ng ; 

2. a model should be designed that would best accomplish the goals 
of a specific project or an organization; 

3. parent" should be involved; 

4. inservice training is essential; and, 

5. students must be prepa red for the changes . 

These suggestions do not differ from those which would apply to planning 
and implementing any change in education. 

A study of the planning procedures used by school districts that 
had implemented differentiated staffing was carried out by Mortensen (197^). 
He attempted to determine the amount, type, quality, and cost of preparation 
involved in the implementation of differentiated staffing. The population 
for the study included teachers and administrators who had worked in school 
districts which had implemented differentiated staffing. Among his major 
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findings were the following: 

1. actual involvement of educators did not match idealized commit- 
ment with regard to the amount of preparation, type of 
preparation, quality of preparation, and cost of preparation; 

2. there was a positive relationship befween involvement and 
idealized commitment; 

3. administrators were more involved during planning stages than 
were teachers; and, 

k. administrators placed more importance on activities involved 
during the planning stage than did teachers. 

A major implication of the study was that teachers and administrators 
perceived the importance of their involvement 5 i gn i f i can' 1 y more than was 
their actual involvement in each of the planning stages. The purpose of 
a study carried out by Tennant (197^) was to identify and to determine 
the relative importance of policies, practices, and procedures recommended 
to facilitate differentiated staffing. He asked respondents to rate items 
on a five point scale on the degree to which each item was necessary. Ot 
twenty-four items only two, namely, staff invol-ement in decision-making 
and individualized instruction were rated as completely necessary by every 
respondent • 

Veiler (1972) ca' ried out a study to develop the appropriate 
admini^ ative courses ^ action needed when a secondary school moves from 
a trad iOnal staffing ttern to differentiated staffing. His method was 
to sub ,t questionnaires to seven secondary school districts engaged in 
differ ntiated staffing Among the administrative courses of action which 
he recommends are the fo. lowing: appoint a steering committee assess 
readiness to make staffing changes, develop a master plan, perform a task 
analysis, formalize new role responsibilities, perform a cost analysis, 
establish job security but not role security, and plan on changing many 
aspects of the principal's role. 

In 1973 Melton studied nineteen spec i a 1 1 y- funded differentiated 
staffing projects in thirteen states. He concluded the following on the 
basis of data on these projects: 

1. establishment of teacher decision-making procedures was a major 
fa-ctor in the development of staff differentiation; 

2. job descriptions were developed with little or no formal 
procedures other than subjective judgments; 

3. teacher att i tudes towa rd a 1 1 educational areas improved as a 
result of processes utilized to develop differentiated 
staffing; 

k. training of staff was necessary for implementation; and. 
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5. problems associated with the change revolved around inability 
of people to cope with alterations from the traditional status. 

The Manitoba Teachers' Society in their report on differentiated 
staffing recommended several criteria to be used in developing a differ- 
entiated staffing project. Among these were (Ontario Education, 1972:30-31) 

. . Identification and definition of a need by the staff; provision 
of aaequate resources to lay the ground work; appointment of a project 
director; establishment of an intensive staff improvement proyram- 
participation from the teacher, principal and local teachers' associa- 
tion in planning and implementing all phases of the project; participa- 
tion on a voluntary basis; determination of salary and worki-ig 
conditions through collective bargaining; and provision in any project 
for careful and valid evaluation. 

Suggestions similar to those identified in specific studies have been 
presented in a more extensive form by Fiorino (l 972 : 1 63-^4) . He advocates 
the use of the systems approach to planning as an e i gh teen-s tep process 
which can be condensed into the following components: 

1. definition of the boundary of the differentiated model 
(Whether to include both elementary or secondary schools and 
whether to chose pilot schools); 

2. statement of the objectives of the model; 

3. identification of all known constraints (Fiscal, legal, 
competence of personnel, available technology); 

^4. development of a functional chart (Done by listing all functions 
which must be performed in order to plan, introduce, evaluate, 
and maintain the model; functions are then clustered and 
functional components identified); 

J 

5. determination of planning priorities and development of a 
planning schedule (Usually through the development of a PERT 
Chart) ; 

6. assembly of functional components; and, 

7. testing, evaluation and modification of the model. 

in summary, it can be said that there are many similarities in the various 
approaches for implementing differentiated staffing. The following con- 
siderations appear to be important in general: 

1. involve everyone affected by the introduction of differentiated 
staff ing— school personnel, central office personel, school 
board members, officials of teachers' and trustees' organiza- 
tions, and commun ity representatives. 

2. Set up a definite system for evaluating present procedures 
before suggesting any alternative. 
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3. Do not introduce differentiated staffing during collective 
bargaining negotiations. 

k. Link all staffing roles to pupil outcomes to stress the 

Importance of differentiated staffing as a means and not ar> ^ 
end . 

5. Develop an ''openness" in all relations so that hostilities ^fi^ 
uncertainties can be aired. 

6. Develop rigorous evaluative criteria for assessing the 
implementation and merits of differentiated staffing in 
selected pilot schools before legislating system-wide chan^% • 

7. Develop a climate for experimentation with an emphasis on 
growth rather than on achievements of the system. 

8. Provide adequate planning time, especially for in-school 
staffs. 

9. Build on earlier related innovations such as flexible schec^^U in^» 
team teaching, or the use of aides. 



Prob 1 ems 



One of the few studies of the discontinuance of a d i f f erent iat^^l 
staffing project was reported by Wacaster (1973). The question he ask^J 
was: What factors contributed to the decision of Columbia High School ^IP 
discontinue the attempt to implement differentiated staffing? He cone M(^%d 
as a result of participant observation, interviewing, and document ana )^\s 
that values and norms operating at the school played an important part iP 
the decision to discontinue. The values were related to equality of 
individuals and governance by the governed while the norms were: 

1. that staff should make all decisions in regard to all issu^^^ 
affecting it; and, 

2. that all staff members should act as equals toward each otA^, 

The values and norms led to the expectation on the part of staff "^emb^^ 
that control of the differentiated staffing project lay within the schT^ ' 
staff. This expectation was incompatible with the expectation for P^^J^^t 
control held by the project director and the school district's adminis/r^^ 
tion. As a result there was conflict and excessive expenditures of tin&» 
energy and emotions. The values and norms at the school were also 
incompatible with the characteristics of the specific differentiated 
staffing model: differential distribution of authority, salary differ^^r^j^ 
tials and hierarchy. As a result there was opposition to the model , T 
incomiatabi 1 ity of values and norms also contributed to inadequate jot^ 
performance by occupants of key positions. 
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With reference to the failure of differentiated staffing projects, 
English (1969:21^) commented that key elements in determining the amount 
of negative reaction to the introduction of differentiated staffing were 
"the size of the school system and its dominant organizational climate, 
age of the staff, and the degree of freedom permitted to individual schools 
within the system to change their internal structures." He saw the failure 
of differentiated staffing in three large systems— Dade County, Miami, 
Florida (initial try out), Montgomery County, Maryland, where a teachers' 
strike occurred, and Los Angeles, where an attenuated form of differentiated 
staffing was introduced with salary levels but no organizational changes— 
as being due to administrative attempts to reduce or bypass staff involve- 
ment and hence minimize resistance in the planning and design phases of the 
differentiated staffing model, 

Harris (1970:32) who was an instructional co-ordinator at King 
Junior High School, Kansas City, during the implementation of their differ- 
entiated staffing program pointed out the importance of teacher role 
changes, a professional commitment to differentiated staffing, the need for 
a clear delineation of roles, and the necessity of tailoring any differ- 
ent i a ted s taff i ng structure to the needs of the students in a particular 
school, if the innovation is to be effective. Weaknesses in these areas 
led to a major re-tooling of the differentiated staffing project in its 
second year at King. Many of Harris' suggestions, however, are linked to 
financial funding of the planning stage of the project, and to problems 
generally related to the change process. 

After intensive case studies in four schools where differentiated 
staffing was in the process of being implemented. Charters and Pellegrin 
(1972:12) were able to delineate chronic problems related to the process 
of change: 

1. The fundamental but generally unacknowledged strain that 
exists between the ideology of teacher governance and the 
strategy of directed change. 

2. The gross unclarity in conceptualization and definition of 
what the schools are attempting to implement through change 
projects . 

3- The heavy reliance on structural change (writing job descrip- 
tions, changing titles, altering organizational units) in the 
belief that appropriate behavior changes will automatically 
f ol 1 ow . 

The fal lacious assumption that a statement of general, 

abstract program values and objectives will easily be translated 

into new and appropriate behavior patterns at work. 

5. The unreal istic time perspective of those responsible for 
educational innovation, according to which basic and far- 
reaching changes in instructional roles and staff relationships 
are seen as accomplishable within a year or two. 
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6. The ambiguities and stresses that arise in the disjunction 
between the school district's established administrative 
structure and the temporary system for project management. 

7. The failure to recognize that teachers have scant training and 
experience in forming and implementing processes and procedures 
for collaborative decision making. 

8 The conflict in goals, values, and interests, seen especially 
in the relationships between the central office administrators, 
the project managers, and the school staffs (produced mainly 

by the requirements of their inherently different work 
contexts) . 

9 The absence of managerial and monitoring procedures to assure 
implementation and to alter plans in the face of contingencies 
that inevitably occur. 

10 The failure to recognize the severity of role overload among 

members of the instructional staff when innovation is attempted, 

11. The tyranny of the time schedule in constraining change. 

12. The apparent assumption that schools need little additional 
resources {financial and personnel) to cope with the massive 
organization disruptions during the period of transition from 
one educational program form to a new one . 

Failure to give attention to these problems will increase implementation 
difficulties and reduce the probability of successful impleinentat ion ot 
differentiated staffing. 



THE CANADIAN EXPERIENCE 



Implementation of organizational innovations such aS differentiat 
staffing by Canadian school systems approximately parallels developments 
in the United States. However, there are noteworthy differences which 
merit separate elaboration. These relate to the pace of adoption and for 
of differentiated staffing, the employment of pa raprofess iona 1 personnel, 
and the utilization of volunteer aides. 



Differentiated Staffing Practices 

The implementation of differentiated staffing in Canada has not 
proceeded at a similar pace nor with the same level of financial support 
as it has received in the United States. Hunt (1972:51) suggested several 
factors unique to education in Western Canada which would help to explain 
the present limited extent of differentiated staffing: 
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1. The compulsory nature and strength of the teachers' associations. 

2. The level of teacher professional training. 

3. The number of students involved in practice-teaching and intern 
programs. 

^. The fact that we do not have a tradition of paying teachers for 
curriculum development. 

5- The lack of large sources of funding for innova-tive projects. 

6. The degree to which all schools are becoming increasingly 
innovative. 

On the basis of his observations Hunt (1972:58) concluded that, 
possibly due to these factors, "there has been only a limited development 
of this concept [differentiated staffing] in our schools." 

^ The various differentiated staffing practices in Western Canada 
include (1) the Bishop Carroll High School Project in Calgary which 
utilized the Trump "Model School" plan for staff utilization, (2) the 
British Columbia differentiated staffing projects in the Peace River South 
District and the Kamloops District which utilized teacher teams, "student 
families,' interns and volunteers, and also the Langley School District 
project, and (3) the Manitoh.', differentiated staffing project which 
involved nine schools in Winnipeg. 

The Bishop Carroll High School project was begun in 1971 as one 
of the schools in the Model Schools Project sponsored by the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals. Program modifications include 
the reorganization of the curriculum in the school into nine areas of know- 
ledge: English-Language Arts; Fine Arts; Health, Fitness and Recreation; 
Mathematics; Modern Languages; Practical Arts; Religious Studies; Sciences; 
and. Social Studies. The teach i ng- 1 ea rn i ng strategies used include large 
and small grou,^ instruction, seminars, and independent study. 

The differentiated staffing structure adopted is a reflection of 
the teaching and learning strategies utilized in the school. The certificated 
staff include two administrators, an activities director, a personnel 
director, two counsellors, and thirty-six regular instructors who also act 
as student-advisors. Fifty-three non-certificated personnel are also 
employed at the school. Of these twenty-eight are instructional assistants 
who have at least two years of university credit in the subject field in 
which they work; they help individual students, keep order, and assist 
teachers in preparing materials and evaluating progress. Fifteen are 
general aides who provide resource materials for students, maintain 
student files and records, and label and shelve library materials, while 
ten are clerical andes who type, file, answer the telephone, and look 
after the ma i 1 . 
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The Peace River South District project was initiated in 1970 
three elementary schools. Students were divided into groups of seven y- 
flve at the elementary level and of 150 at the intermedia e level three 
to five staff members wit^h different roles and respons i b i 1 1 1 1 es were 
assigned to work with each group. The group was ^^^^'^^ a team leade who 
was responsible for the overall instructional program while he other 
members were either assistants or aides. A number of student interns and 
volunteer aides were also assigned to each group. 

The Kamloops District project was developed in ^" ^ "^"^Pf^^" f 
mine the potential usefulness (D of establishing alternative roles to that 
of teacher" such as coordinating teacher, associate teacher and ten. her 
aide, and (2) of the extensive use of cross-age student tutoring m 
elementary schools. 

Two schools were included in the initial plan which was started in 
1971, and a third school was added in 1972 after the transfer of one of the 
Dart cipating principals. The staffing pattern chosen was horizontal 

f firlntUUon wi th'd i f f erences in salary f ^-^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
duties beyond those of a regular teacher. Each school ^as div ded nto 
units, te'rmed "families," consisting of 130 pupils 9 teacher, 

three staff teachers, a student teacher, parent ^"'^^ ^ ' 
tutors. These tutors were either from the upper grades - ^^e f °ol or 
from a nearby junior secondary school. The principal ^°°^dinat.ng 
teachers, librarian, and remedial consulting teacher formed a School Staff 
Advisory Committee in each school. 

The three schools involved in the project were evaluated ^973 
as to their ability to provide a structure for diffuse decision-making, to 
provided or Unities for teachers in roles other than ^^^'nistration and 
?o establish training programs for personnel. n two ^^oo s, d ,ons 
at the Staff Advisory Committee meetings indicated that diffuse decision 
making was occurring but in the third school, a change of principal had 
greatly reduced decision-making by teachers. 

Similarly, within two schools teachers in coordinating and con- 
sulting roTes had developed widely diverse but acceptable styles o opera- 
tion ranging from homerooms and departments to open areas, and with 
emphasis ranging from curriculum development to the coordination and 
train ng of s udent tutors. In the third school, the only pattern wa 
Jhe traditional one of regular classroom teacher and ancillary specialized 
roles, e.g. 1 ibrarian. 

With regard to training programs for personnel the evalua tors 
(Elliott et al., 1976:78) stressed the need for periodic reinforcement 
af 1 he nt ;i training sessions and the lack of allocation of funding. 

and Consultants to this area in the initial P-P"-';^, 
the student-tutoring program was highly praised by all involved. The 
e^aluator ( iott e? a 1 . , 1976:^^9) commented that "Teachers ^ee t at 
This has been one of the most significant, developments to date both for 
the student being tutored and for the student tutor. 
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The Langley School District Differentiated Staffing project was a 
one-year project (1972-73) delimited to one teaching group consisting of 
four teachers, a clinical aide, and a teacher intern in one elementary 
school. The personnel problems which resulted in many staff transfers were 
compounded by the fact that construction of the school chosen was not 
completed by September 1972. 
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The Manitoba project began in 1971 when the Minister of Educat 
authorized the establishment of a $200,000 fund to develop alternative 
staffing models; implementation of proposed models began In September, 
1972. The definition of differentiated staffing accepted by the project 
members (1975:2) was as follows: 

Differentiated staffing is a staffing arrangement that makes optimum 
use of the individual talents, professional expertise, interests and 
skills of educational personnel in such a way as to best meet the 
needs of the students. 

While the nine schools planned differentiation in a variety of ways 
common characteristics in all projects were a team approach to teaching, 
emphasis on individualization of instruction, school philosophies tending 
towards Open Education, utilization of paid pa raprof ess iona 1 s and 
volunteers, and a field-based teacher training program. 

One of the projects terminated in 1974. Funding for all projects, 
which was restricted to the training of personnel and purchase of materials 
for a maximum of three years, terminated in 1975. At present, all school 
projects are still in operation although lack of funds has limited pro- 
fessional development which project members see as essential to the 
successful continuation of the project. 

In comparison with the Western Canadian emphasis on elementary 
schools, differentiated staffing projects in Ontario and Quebec have 
tended to be at the high school level. In the two Ontario differentiated 
staffing projects — Lord Elgin Secondary School, Hal ton County, and Overlea 
Secondary School, Leas ide— attempts were made to reduce the number of 
department heads by reorganizing curriculum areas and to use the available 
funds for employing instructional assistants and teacher aides. The 
Quebec school, Beaconsfield High School in Pointe Cla're, has continued 
to operate under the traditional staffing structure but has, since 1967, 
used the services of approximately two hundred volunteer aides whose work 
is managed by a volunteer assistants coordinator. 



Employment of Pa raprof es s iona 1 s 

In contrast to the relatively recent efforts at implementing 
differentiated staffing, the use of pa ra prof es s i ona 1 s in schools in Western 
Canada began in the early 1960's. In a review of literature on the 
utilization of pa raprof ess i ona 1 s , Mori (1971:24) commented: 
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A judicious and cautious approach to the use of pa raprofess i ona 1 s 
seems to be the defining mark of Canadian school systems. There 
does not seem to be any great readiness to accept a differentiated 
staffing concept, although the use of paraprof ess iona 1 s outside of 
professional tasks is generally acceptable. 

Mori (1971) also suggested that any substantial increase in the use of 
paraprofessionals would probably be linked to the injection of federal or 
provincial funding because there is little doubt that grants such as the 
Local Initiatives Program have made a major contribution to the employment 
of auxiliary school personnel. 

Enns (197'*) further emphasized some of the economic factors under- 
lying utilization of paraprofessionals. He (197^:12) stated: 

Whereas teacher a i des — students , clerks, markers, vol unteers — have 
been used in our schools for a long time, the notion that auxiliary 
personnel be integrated into the instructional team is less^^than ten 
years old in Canada. The main justification for the trend 'to ^ _ 
assign personnel without teacher certification some responsibilities 
in the instruction of students and in the operation of school 
services" (Perras, 1973) is the quest for more effective utilization 
of the teachers' time and their professional skills in view of the 
current higher cost of their salaries. It is an innovation intended 
to raise the quality of education without increasing the cost. 

The numbers of pa raprof es s iona 1 personnel employed and theduties assigned 
to them have been the objects of studies at national, provincial, and 
local levels. 

The results of the first national survey of the employment of 
aides conducted by the Canadian Education Association in 1967 are reported 
in Table 2.3. Of sixty Alberta school systems, only sixteen reported the 
use of teacher aides; fourteen school systems which replied to a follow-up 
enquiry reported that a total of forty-six aides, thirteen in elementary 
schools and thirty-three in secondary schools, were employed. In contrast 
twenty-five of forty-eight districts in British Columbia employed aides; 
twenty districts reporting a total of I36 aides, nineteen in elementary 
and 117 in secondary schools. The CEA report (1967:28) concluded that 
teacher aides were employed exclusively for non- i ns t ruct i ona 1 duties, 
espec i a 1 1 y : 

. housekeeping chores in science labs, marking of essays, 
preparation of visual materials, operation and care of audio-visual 
equipment, and supervision of students during period when they are 
not in regular class. 

In the 1970 Report on a Survey of Teachers' Aides (ATA, 1970:2), 
the percentage of schools reporting employment of non-certificated 
personnel in addition to clerks and secretaries increased from 2^* to 
31 percv^nt .between I968 and 1970. The most common duties of aides 
listed in 1970 in descending order of frequency of mention were as follows 
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Table 2.3 

Results of the I967 Canadian Education Association Teacher Aide Survey 



Mo. of systems 



Provinces 


Mo. of school 
systems surveyed 


reporting use of 
teacher aides 
(useable replies) 


No. of teacher aides 
Elem, Sec. Total 


British Columbia 


51 


23 




117 


136 


Alberta 


70 


W 


13 


33 




Saskatchewan 


75 


\ 


1 


9 


10 


Hanitoba 




\ 


\ 


62 


66 


Ontario 


1 1 f 

m 


23 


%\ 


375 


^59 


Quebec 




26 


W 


217 


258 


New Brunswicl( 


21 


I 


1 


1 


2 


Nova Scotia 


29 


2 


2 


1 


3 


Prince Edward Island 


9 










Newfoundland 


18 










Total 


576 


9^ 


165 


815 


980 
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1. Supervising hallways, lunchrooms, d 1 aygrounds ; 

2. Clerical and secretarial work for teachers; 

3. Working with group of pupils in classroom; 

4. Assisting with audio-visual equipment; 

5. Assisting teacher- 1 i bra r ian ; 

6. Assisting the teacher in the classroom; 

7. Assisting teacher with instruction; and, 

8. Supervising study hall. 

Only items number 3 and 7 a^e i ns t rue t i on- rel a ted tasks. 

The tasks listed above can be compared with the duties for school 
aides (1975:6) identified in the 197^ CEA study which were as follows: 

. . . genera 1 assistance in libraries, resou rce cen t res , c 1 ass rooms , 
and science labs; preparing AV materials and operating the equipment 
when necessary; supervising a classroom during the temporary absence 
of a teacher; supervising playgrounds, study halls, and lunchroom 
areas; assisting with the physical education programs; clerical work, 
such as typing, filing, telephone answering, preparing classroom 
materials, and operating duplicating machines; issuing textbooks; 
helping on field trips; playing musical accompaniment for games and 
school activities; sewing costumes for school plays and concerts; 
and assisting in the organization and operation of school clubs. 

It can be concluded from these lists of tasks, that teacher aide deployment 
in classrooms in general has not changed significantly since 1967- 

The lack of i ns t rue t i on- rel a ted tasks may be explained with 
reference to the teacher- teacher aide ratio in any one school. In a 
report on instructional practices in Alberta schools in 1968-69i Ratsoy 
(1970:^8) indicated that while over 50 percent of the teaching force had 
access to clerical assistance, only 17 percent had access to teacher aides. 
Further (l970:5^), 75 percent of teachers indicating access to teacher 
aides could use the paraprofess iona 1 s ' service for only two hours per week. 
Similarly, Haughey (1972) asked teachers to indicate whether they had 
teacher aide and clerical askistance available to them, and, if so, to 
rate the numbers of personnel available on a scale of *'Too Many" to 
"Unavailable." As is reported in Table 2.^, 52 percent of teachers 
indicated that in-school teacher aides were "Unavailable" while the figure 
for clerical services wa^ 7 percent. Figures for paid instructional aides 
in other Western Canadian provinces are reported (CEA, 1975^9) in Table 2.5. 
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Table l.k 

Assessments by Teachers in Sample of Adequacy of Numbers of In-School Per^iOnnnl 
To Provide (l) Teacher Aide and (2) Clerical Services 



Percentages nf teachers making each assessment 



Jurisdiction 




Too 
many 


Sufficient 


Too 
few 


Unavailable 


Undecided 


Don't 
know 






t 


X 


t 


t 


t 


% 


Count ICS 


u 
o 


O.k 


8.0 


16.0 


67.i| 


2.8 


5.6 


Divisions 


< 


0.0 


17.9 


17.0 


55.8 


3.1 


6.3 


Piihl I r n 1 <>,t ricts 


HER 


0 0 


9 


27 8 


1(8.9 


i|.0 


9.3 


Separate Districts 


a 
< 
aJ 




15.3 


30.0 


kk.l 


2.0 


8.1 


Overall 


h 


0.2 


12.6 


2^1.8 


51.7 


3.0 


7.7 


Counties 




0.0 




klk 


8.0 


3.5 


2.8 


Divisions 


J 


0.0 


37.5 


37.5 


18.3 


3.1 


3.6 


Public Districts 


< 
u 


0.2 


^9.9 


39.8 


io 


3.2 


3.0 


Separate Districts 


CLEF 


0.2 


^8.1 


k].k 


5.5 


1.3 


3.5 


Overall 


0.1 




'lO.S 


7.3 


2.6 


3.2 
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Table 2.5 

Numbers of Paid Pa raprof ess i ona 1 s Employed by Province and Year 



1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 197^ 



Saskatchewan — 66 150 218 391 550 

Alberta 200 565 1^985 

British Columbia 8^ 1 69 179 



In conclusion, while there has been a steady growth in the number 
of teacher aides employed in Alberta schools, the specifics of present 
practices are uncertain, and the duties of aides (possibly due to a lack 
of personnel), seem to have remained almost entirely in the area of non- 
instructional tasks. 

One of the first studies in Alberta on teacher aide utilization 
was commissioned by the Alberta Teachers' Association in I960 (Kennedy, 
i960) and was published as the. Association's first research monograph. 
Since that time many studies have examined th;- actual changes in teacher 
role and the duties assigned to aides. Gene ra 1 i zab i 1 i ty of the findings, 
however, has been limited by the number of aides examined and the length of 
time for which the aides were employed. 

The Teacher Aides Tryout project, which was carried out in the 
County of Parkland in 1969> involved the placement of four aides in four 
s';hools with each aide assigned to four teachers. Teachers were generally 
satisfied with the aides' activities; the aides reported that they preferred 
working directly with students in the classroom, that orientation to the 
f.chool and work vjas essential, and that they encountered difficulties with 
some teachers who had reservations about using aides. 

The Eckville Teachers' Aide Project under the auspices of the 
Human Resources Research Council and the County of Lacombe took place 
during the I969-7O school year. Prior to the hiring of non-professional 
staff, the Eckville Junior-Senior High School Planning Committee admin- 
istered a workload analysis instrument. Data revealed that for the 
thirteen teachers, 76 percent of their tiine was devoted to actual instruc- 
tion or lesson preparation, I8 percent was spent in clerical activities, 
and 7 percent in supervision. Most of the teachers were agreed that 
clerical and supervisory activities might be performed by teachers* aides.. 
Accordingly in February two aides, one full-t^me and one part-time, were 
hired for the remainder of the school year. Teachers were generally 
satisfied with the assistance provided by the aides although they, and 
the aides themselves, were less satisfied with the policing of student 
behavior. The teachers also mentioned a need for clarification of roles, 
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for guidance in the effective utilization of aides, and for more training 
and Supervision of aides. 

In 1972 a similar project was undertaken by the Calgary Separate 
School District (Black and Bunyan, 1973). Each teacher in three schools 
was assigned an aide from February to June. These fifty aides were mainly 
grade 12 students. Findings revealeJ that the teachers felt aides were 
desirable, and the aides enjoyed the experience. The presence of the 
aide was not found to influence significantly the teaching format of the 
teacher nor the academic achievement of pupils in those classes with aides 
when conpared with teachers and pupils in schools without teachers' aides. 

In a survey of seventy-five teacher aides in Edmonton (Edmonton 
Public School Board, 197^), the aides listed their most frequently per- 
formed duties as working with students, typing, operating office machines, 
and assisting teachers in the classroom. They felt their four easiest 
duties to be clerical work (filing, sorting, shelving), operating office 
machines, typing, and library work, while their four most satisfying 
duties were working with students, assisting the teacher in the classroom, 
typing, and receptionist duties. Over 26 percent of the aides felt that 
their formal on-the-job training had been "Inadequate" or "Very Inadequate." 

A more recent survey of a group of 1 39 Edmonton teachers' aides 
(Balderson and Nixon, 1976:1) found that their most frequently performed 
tasks were duplicating materials, supervising a class for a few minutes, 
helping individual students, and taking charge o^ a small group of 
students. Aides were, in general, very unsure of their own role and felt 
that individual teachers and principals had widely varying perceptions of 
the teachers' aide role. However, no extensive survey of teachers' 
aides, their tasks, their impjct on instruction, and their perceptions of 
their role has been carried out in Alberta to date. 



Volunt eer Aides 

Even less has been reported about the numbers of volunteers working 
in Alberta schools. In a survey of teacher aides (ATA, 1970), 12 percent 
of the 907 schools surveyed reported utilizing volunteer aides to assist 
teachers; these were mainly elementary schools. While no figures were 
available for Alberta, Statistics Canada (l97^) reported approximately 
two thousand volunteer aides in Manitoba, one thousand in Saskatchewan and 
six thousand in British Columbia for the 1973-7^ s.^hool year. 

One of the most extensiNye studies on volunteer aides was completed 
in 1972 by Hedges who surveyed 100 Ontario elementary schools. He found 
that forty-eight schools used volunteers, of which twenty-three used their 
services in the instructional program. His results showed that teachers 
enjoyed having aides, spent more time in higher-level tasks, e.g., planning, 
and gave individual pupils more attention. 

In an Edmonton survey of volunteer aides (Edmonton Public School 
Board, 1972) the ty,.ical volunteer aide was described as a female, between 
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thirty-two and forty years of age, with some post-secondary educa t i on , who 
came in 1/2 day per week to assist in the classroom or at clerical duties 
:n the local elementary school which her children attended. Duties listed 
by volunteer aides as most frequently assigned included the following: 

accompanying pupils on field trips; 

1 i bra ry work ; 

3. drill games with pupils; 

/». making costumes, props, programs for school plays; 
5. correcting short-answer and multiple choice tests; 
reading stories to students; and, 

assisting the teache r— a i d i ng in demonstrations, preparing 
classroom materials, housekeeping, bulletin boards, handing 
out and collecting work. 

The last item was mentioned by both aides and teachers as an area having 
top priority for average involvement by volunteer aides. 

A survey of volunteer aides in Winnipeg schools in 1972 (Manitoba 
Department of Education, 1972) reported I'll schools using 2,077 volunteers. 
Eighty-four percent of the teachers felt that the ut i 1 i zat ion of aides 
allowed them to spend more time on professional tasks. They found aides 
most helpful when they worked with an individual child, prepared class- 
room materials, worked with small groups of children, did clean-up and 
housekeeping tasks, and monitored a class. 

A study carried out in Calgary (Mirtle, 197M attempted to examine 
the perceptions of principals with regard to volunteer aides. in par- 
ticular, the study sought to determine elementary principals perceptions 
of the reasons for the increased trend towards volunteer aides, the benefits 
and risks at the school level, and the resource investments necessary to 
plan, initiate, and maintain a volunteer aide program. Of the forty 
principals interviewed, thirty-three had volunteer aide programs in their 
schools The school system had a full-time Volunteer Coordinator who 
indicated that in 1972, eight-four schools used approximately twenty-one 
-housand volunteer aides which is equivalent to three thousand two hundred 
man-hours per week or approximately one hundred full-time staff. 

The principals thought that the trend towards aides was a result 
of the increased pressures on teachers for program i nd i v i dua 1 . za t . on and 
saw the benefits to teachers as the most important factor. Pr.ncipa s who 
had had experience with many volunteer aides mentioned few risks wn 1 I e 
principals with few or no aides felt the risks to be many. Of major 
importance to a successful program was the time and effort needed to plan 
for and train personnel before the start of the program. In comparison, 
little time was required to maintain the pror im. 
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Summa ry 

While the extent of differentiated staffing in Canada is minimal 
end limited to a few experimental situations, the use of pa raprof ess i ona I s , 
both paid and volunteer, would seem to be extensive. Much research still 
remains to be done to examine the effect of such personnel on the quality 
of instruction in Canadian schools, the tasks best assigned to them, and 
their impact on the p rof es s i ona 1 i za t i on of teachers. 



CONCLUSIONS 



A 1 though numerous spec i f i c cone 1 lis ions may be drawn from the rev i ew 
of literature on the subject, only some of the more general conclusions 
aLout differentiated staffing are identified below. The conclusions relate 
to the basic concept, to the various models which have been developed, to 
the implementation of differentiated staffing, and to its possible con- 
sequences . 

1. A fundamental premise in proposals for differentiated staffing 
is that teachers vary in the skills they possess and that 
teaching has both instructional and non- i ns t rue t iona 1 components. 

2, D i f f erent i'ated staffing may be conceptualized in terms of 
differentiation along the four dimensions of responsibility, 
function, skill, and salary. 

3' The various differentiated staffing models emphasize different 
characteristics and comb ine them in different ways; only team 
teaching and the use of pa raprof ess i ona 1 s are common to all 
mode 1 s . 

^. The major benefits of this form of organization lie in increased 
satisfaction levels for administrators and teachers, although 
a variety of individual characteristics mediate the relationship 
between the degree of differentiation and the level of satis- 
f ac t ion . 

5. The major costs of differentiated staffing are related to 
planning, development, and implementation; operating costs 
are generally similar to those in schools with traditional 
s taf f i n pa t te rns . 

6. Assured long-term funding and the location at the school level 
of discretionary power to make budget decisions are important 
to the success of the practice. 

7* Careful definition of needs, adequate resources, staff 

• preparation, and a high degree of commitment and involvement 
are important to the success of differentiated staffing. 
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8. Administrators tend to be more enthusiastic than teachers, 
male teachers tend to be more enthusiastic than female 
teachers, and secondary teachers tend to be more supportive 
than elementary teachers in relation to differentiated 

s ^af f i ng. 

9. The adoption of differentiated staffing by school systems in 
Canada has been limited and has proceeded cautiously; however, 
there have been numerous projects which involve the addition 
of paraprof ess iona 1 personnel and volunteer aides to school 
staffs . 

There is need for further research to determine the nature, extent 
and outcome of differentiated staffing together with the reasons and 
expectations associated with the adoption of various models. In particula 
the results of research on the consequences of differentiated staffing 
for students and student achievement are inconclusive. School systems 
which decide to adopt differentiated staffing should be prepared to go 
beyond mere structural change in order to increase the probability of 
achieving desired outcomes. Among the factors which require attention 
are the selection and preparation of personnel, the assurance of necessary 
long-term funding, and appropriate budgeting practices. 
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CHAPTER 3 




SUPERINTENDENTS' REPORTS 
ON ALBERTA STAFFING 
PRACTICES 



Information on the nature and extent of differentiated staffing 
practices in Alberta schools was gathered from three main sources, 
teachers, principals and superintendents of schools. This chapter reports 
on the survey of superintendents. A questionnaire was developed to 
ascertain the extent to which differentiated staffing existed in the school 
jurisdictions of the province. This questionnaire incorporated the major 
staffing categories employed in differentiated staffing projects in Canada 
and the United States. As a result of a pilot study, certain modifications 
were made and definitions included. 

The survey questionnaire consisted of three parts. In the first 
part superintendents were requested to name any schools in their systems 
which they perceived as having staffing practices differing in a marked 
degree f rom tradi tional staffing practices in the use of professional and/or 
paraprofessional personnel. The second part sought information concerning 
categories of school-based professional, paraprofessional, and volunteer 
personnel. The third part dealt with the nature and duration of any 
differentiated staffing practices that had been implemented and later 
discontinued. In addition, space was provided for comments. 

A mailing list from the Department of Education provided the names 
and addresses of the 92 Alberta school superintendents, all of whom were 
asked to complete the questionnaire. Eighty-six superintendents (93.5 
percent) with responsibilities for 116 of the province's lAl jurisdictions 
complied with the request. 
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STAFFING PRACTICES FOUND IN THE NOMINATED SCHOOLS 



From information given in the first part of the questionnaire, a 
list of schools named by the superintendents together v/i th the nature of 
the implemented non- t rad i t i ona 1 staffing practice or practices was compiled. 
This list was the sampling framev/ork for the in-depth case studies of 
differentiated staffing practices in Alberta. It was also used in the 
schools survey reported in the next chapter. 

The responses vMere classified according to type of jurisdiction 
in the province, that is, whether School Division, County, Public School 
District, Roman Catholic Separate School District, or Other. For eleven 
of the 26 School Divisions for which data were fathered, superintendents 
named schools with staffing practices which they thought differed to a 
marked degree in the use of professional and/or paraprofess iona 1 personnel 
from traditional staffing practices. A total of 25 such schools were^ 
identified in these Divisions. Twenty-three schools were identified in 
nine of the 28 responding Counties. Fourteen schools were identified in 
eight Public School Districts while in 15 Public School Districts, 
including some of the largest in the province, no schools were named. 
Out of a total of 34 responding Roman Catholic Separate School Districts, 
13 jurisdictions identified a total of Ik schools with markedly different 
staffing practices. Of the five school districts that have been categorized 
as "Other, ^' two jurisdictions responded by identifying schools; one juris- 
diction in this category named one school and the other jurisdiction listed 
five schools. In total, for all types of jurisdictions, 91 schools were 
identified as having staffing practices markedly different from those 
t rad i t i ona 1 1 y used . 

It is noteworthy that for three large urban districts no schools 
were listed, while for some of the smaller jurisdictions most or all of 
the schools were identified. A partial explanation of this phenomenon 
is the different interpretations given to the concept "differentiated 
staffing" and the variety of perceptions concerning what constitutes a 
non- tradi t iona 1 staffing practice. 

By far the most frequently mentioned practice, associated with 
two-thirds of the nominated schools V7as the use of aides. These ranged 
from school aides and instructional aides to parent volunteers and the 
use of students. Also mentioned was the Model Schools Concept which, 
along with the utilization of aides, is associated with current efforts 
to differentiate staff functions- None of the other practices mentioned 
by the superintendents was identified with more than a handful of schools 
and most were associated with only one nominated school although some of 
the reported staffing practices are found in many schools in, for example, 
large jurisdictions of the province. Perhaps, because of their use within 
the jurisdiction for a relatively long period of time, these practices 
were no longer regarded by superintendents as "non- 1 rad i t i ona 1 - " Examples 
of such practices are other aspects of differentiated staffing including 
large group instruction, team teaching and the use in schools of business 
managers. The more familiar practices mentioned by a few superintendents 
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which also fall in this category are departmentalization, the use of grade 
coordinators and grade-to-grade grouping in reading. 

Several of the practices mentioned appeared to reflect increased 
community involvement in schools or were reactions to particular community 
needs. Among these were: School and Community Liaison Officer; Career 
Counsellor; Early Childhood Coordinator; use of noncert i f i cated personnel 
in bilingual schools; Native Paraprof ess iona 1 s ; 1 1 i nerant Teach i ng; School 
iiased Learning Assistance Centre; specially staffed swimming programs; and 
<:nc':rgarten to grade four integration. In addition, several schools were 
r.:^.-i^.J for which the nature of the staff differentiation was not given. 

What seems to be the noteworthy outcome of this review is the 
ireat variety of practices which represent varying degrees and varying 
tvoes of staff differentiation within Alberta schools. 



CATEGORIES OF SCHOOL-BASED PERSONNEL 



r ^of ess iona 1 Staff 

Table 3.1 presents the number and percentages of schools, by 
types of jurisdictions, which employed different categories of school- 
based professional personnel. Some categories listed in the questionnaire 
were not chosen at all by the superintendents while other categories were 
apparently used in a very small percentage of all schools. No schools 
within the jurisdictions for which returns were received reported having 
interns on a full-year basis or master teachers. Three classifications of 
school-based p rof ess i onr. I personnel are shown in the table. The extent of 
use of the individual staffing categories within each of these classifica- 
tions is discussed under the first three headings below. A caution is 
expressed that some of the percentage figures shown may be artificially low 
because one large urban jurisdiction was not able to supply information 
with respect to the schools which employed several of these staffing 
ca tegor i es . 

Also included in this section are comparisons of school-based 
professional staffing categories among the various types of jurisdictions 
in the province, information on the year of initiation of these staffing 
categories in the province and several additional staffing categories 
provided by superintendents. 

Instruct ional personnel . As is evident from the percentages given 
in the last column of the table, the two most widely used categories of 
school -based instruct Ional personnel were "resource teachers" employed in 
almost two-fifths of schools, and "remedial teachers" employed in about 
one-seventh of schools. Approximately one school in ten had "teacher 
interns" during the May-June period. The next most commonly found category 
appeared to be "department head/program assistants." The remaining three 
categories, namely, "team teaching leaders," ''grade coordinators," and 
"reading diagnosticians/clinicians" were reported for fewer than two percent 
of schools. 
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Table 3.1 



Profess 'on-T Staffing Categories in Alberta Schools Shown as a 
F -c-^ntaae of Schools in Each Type of Jurisdiction 



TYPES OF SCHOOLS 



Staffing 
Catego ry 



Coun ty 
School s 

(n-3lH) 



Division 
Schoo 1 s 

(n=276) 



Pub 1 i c 
Di St ri ct 
School s 
{n=A51) 



Roman 
Cathol ic 
Schools 
(n=lS2) 



Other 
Jurl sdi ct ion 
Schoo 1 s 
(n=l3) 



Al 1 

School 5 

(n=l2^6) 





N 








n 




ti 




N ^ 




% 


1 ns t ruct i cna 1 
























Master Teachers 




- 




- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 






Te am T a _ n I n g Le a de rs 


- 


_ 


I 


0.^4 


? 

2 


0.^4 


- 


- 


- 


3 


0.2 


Department Heads/ 
Program Assistants 


13 


^.1 


3 


1.1 


23' 




62 


32.3 


1 7.7 


108 


0 . / 


Grade Coordinators 


3 


1 .0 


2 


0.7 


6 


1 . 3 






7 53 .8 


1 0 


1 L 
I . M 


Remedial Teachers 


^0 


1 7 7 


28 


10. 1 


2 

25 


5.5 


70 


36.5 


6 i*6.2 


169 


13.6 


Resource Teachers 


] 1 1 




1 1 5 


^1.7 


153 


33.9 


100 


52.1 


7 53.8 


i*86 


39.0 


Teacher Interns 
(May- June) 


26 


8.3 


32 


11.6 


15 


3.3 


^3 


22. 


2 15. A 


M8 


9.5 


Teacher Interns 
























(Full Year) 
























Reading Diagnosticians/ 
CI i n i c I ans 


1 


0.3 


U 




16 


3.5 




2 . 1 




25 


1 n 


Pup i 1 Pe rso'Mie 1 
























School Counsellors 


117 


37.3 


26 






33.5 






9 69.2 


367 


29.5 


School -based Psycho loo i s ts 










13 


2.9 








13 


1 .0 


Soc t a 1 Worke rs 


8 


2.5 






17 


3.8 


1 


0.5 




26 


2.1 


Speech Therapists 


23 


7.3 


15 


5.^ 




3.3 


9 


^.7 
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5.C 


Others 
























Commun'ty School Directors 


1 


0.3 


3 


1.1 


2 






2.1 


1 7.7 




0.7 


AV Di rvctors 


2 


0.6 


5 


1.8 




0.2 


1 


0.5 




3 


0.7 


Subjt . Area Consultants/ 
























Coord i " .i tors who snrvt^ 
more than one school 


35 


11.1 


69 


25.0 




9.1 


11 


5.7 


2 15.^ 


158 


12.7 


Vhe nunber of schools for eacl» responding 


ju r i sd i ct ion 


v;a5 cofnputad 


f rom the 


Department 


of Education 


's LIST 


OF 


OPERATING SCHOOLS IN ALBERTA 


197'4~ 


75. 




















^One large urban public school 


district i i d 


not sp 


ocl f y 


th( n 


umber of 


school 5 


having this 


staffing practice. 


f.'o 



estimate was nadc. 
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An explanation was offered by the deputy superintendent of a large 
urban school district as to the reason for the declining use of the "Team 
Leader" category in that jurisdiction: 

The term "Team Leader" was introduced into the Collective Agreement 
approximately four years ago. A school was permitted to request two 
or three team leaders in lieu of an assistant principal. In effect, 
only those schools entitled to an assistant principal on the basis of 
their size were entitled to team leaders. The number of schools using 
team leaders varied from five to eight over the years. Unfortunately, 
there has developed a controversy between the Board and the Alberta 
Teachers' Association over the administrative allowance, with the 
result that the number permitted in lieu of an assistant principal 
has been limited to two. Because of this, several schools have 
reverted to the assistant principal. 

Pupil personnel staffing categories . Of the four staffing cate- 
gories shown, "school counsellors" were the most frequently reported, 
being associated with approximately thirty percent of Alberta schools. 
"School -based speech therapists" were reported for about five percent of 
schools, and "school -based social workers" and "school -based psychologists" 
for two and one percent respectively. 

Other professional staffing categories . Of the three areas listed, 
"subject area consultants" were employed in thirteen percent of schools, 
while less than one percent employed "community school directors" and 
"aud iov i sua 1 d i rectors ." 

Overall an examination of the professional staffing categories 
shows an emphasis in Alberta schools on those professional positions, 
such ab "counsellor," "resource teacher," and "remedial teacher," whose 
specific concern is individual pupil needs. Of the admi n i s t ra t i ve/ 
supervisory positions shown, emphasis seems to be on those which suggest 
coMegial or peer assistance to teachers such as is implied in the "subject 
area consultant/coordinator" title rather than on the staffing categories 
which suggest a more formal hierarchy within the teacher ranks such as the 
"master teacher," "team teaching leader," "department head," and "grade 
coordinator" positions listed in the table. 

Comparisons between types of jurisdictions . Superintendents also 
reported the numbers of personnel in their jurisdiction which fell into 
each of the staffing categories shown in Table 3.1. These figures, 
combined with the percentages given in columns 2, 6 and 8 of Table 3.1, 
reveal that some staffing categories are more common in some types of 
provincial school jurisdictions than in others. Since the information 
gathered relates to school-based personnel only, no attempt was made to 
generalize from these figures to the total of specialized services available 
to the schools in the various types of jurisdictions. Some superintendents 
indicated that although no school-based personnel of a particular category 
listed in the questionnaire were available within their jurisdictions, the 
services of such professionals were made available to schools either 
through central office personnel deployed on a system-wide basis or through 
the Regional Offices of the Department of Education. 
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Some school-based staffing categories are more common In Public 
and Roman Catholic District schools thjn in County and School Division 
schools. Among these are "department heads/program assistants" positions^ 
and "reading diagnosticians/clinicians." On the other hand, the probabilit' 
of finding "subject area consultants/coordinators" appears to be somewhat 
higher in Counties and Divisions than in Public or Roman Catholic Districts 

When the two types or large rural units of school administration, 
the Counties and School Divisions, are compared, differences are not great 
with two exceptions; Counties seem to have a higher proportion of schools 
with counsellors on staff (37 vs. 9 percent), whereas a higher proportio.) 
of Division than County schools employed the services of subject area 
consultant or grade coordinators who serve more than one school (25 vs. 
1 I percent) . 

A comparison of the two types of jurisdictions which are mainly 
urban, the Public School Districts and the Roman Catholic Distri^cts, 
revealed that on average the latter seemed to make more use of "department 
heads/program assistants," "remedial teachers/' "resources teachers," and 
"teacher interns," whereas the former seemed to make more use of "school- 
based psychologists," "social workers," and "subject area consultants/ 
coordinators who serve more than one school." 

Year of initiation of professional staffing categories . Super- 
intendents were requested to provide the year in which each of the profes- 
sional differentiated staffing categories found in their jurisdiction was 
initiated. Information on the year in which long established staffing 
categories were first introduced was not always available. As one superin- 
tendent pointed out, the establishment of the year in which certain 
categories were initiated would require many hours of research and there^ 
were no personnel available to undertake such an assignment. A number of 
superintendents indicated that in some instances they were giving the 
approximate year; others, perhaps for the above-mentioned reason, did 
not provide this information. 

Based on the superintendents' reports, most staffing categories 
shown in Table 3.1 were initiated in diffeP'ent jurisdictions of the 
province in years spanning the 1960's cjnd 1970's. Exceptions to this were 
the categories of "teacher intern," "school counsellor," "team teaching 
leaders," "community school directors," "AV directors," "school -based 
social workers and speech therapists." The longest-established school- 
based staffing category reported was that of "teacher interns (May-June)" 
in at least one Roman Catholic School District. This category dates back 
to 193^. The "school counsellor" category v/as initiated in some juris- 
dictions as early as 1950. The more recent school-based staffing cate- 
gories introduced into the province appear to be "team teaching leaders," 
"community school directors," "AV directors," and "school -based social 
workers," all initiated during the 1970'5; and school-based "speech 
therapists," first introduced in 1960- The two most recently established 
professional differentiated staffing categories in the province seem to 
be the "AV directors" and "community school directors"; both categories 
appear to have been initiated in School Divisions in 1971- 
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Additional professional $t:a:ring categories . In the open-ended 
part of the section of the questionnaire on professional school-based 
staff, superintendents added a variety of other positions not listed in 
the questionnaire. Information was received for I3 jurisdictions. The 
most frequently mentioned position was that of ''librarian'' with a number 
of jurisdictions reporting the use of "itinerant teachers of the hearing 
impaired," and "itinerant teachers of the visually impaired." Also 
mentioned were "reading specialists," "Native language teachers," "teachers 
of English as a second language," "religion consultants," "resource centre 
teachers," "program development officer," "program coordinator," and 
"Educational Opportunities Fund teachers." 

Again, one is impressed with the great variety of school-based 

professional staffing categories some of which seem to be more Uoeful or 

necessary in some types of jurisdictions or some parts of the province and 

others seeming to be more relevant in other jurisdictions or other parts 
of the province depending on local needs and preferences. 



Paraprofess ional and Support Staff 

The numbers of schools, by type of jurisdiction, employing different 
categories of paid pa raprof es s i ona 1 s and support staff are shown in 
Table 3-2. Also indicated are the percentages of schools utilizing each 
of these categories of personnel. All categories of pa raprof ess i ona 1 and 
support staff listed in the original questionnaire were found in at least 
some of the jurisdictions of the province. As indicated by the percentages 
in the last column of the table, of the nine categories shown the most 
widely used category is t ha t of " typ i s ts/secre ta r i es" found in over three- 
quarters of all schools. "Library aides or ass i stants" were reported for 
almost half of Alberta schools and "teachers' a i des/ i ns t rue t i ona 1 aides" 
for about two-fifths. Almost a third of the schools utilized the services 
of "school aides/general aides" and a fifth had "clerical aides." In 
relation to this 1 as t -men t i oned category, some respondents admitted an 
inrbility to distinguish meaningfully between this and the "typists/ 
secretaries" category and reported placing all clerical assistance in the 
"t yp i s ts/secre tar i es" category . 

About one school in eleven had "business managers." Among the 
least frequently used of the paraprofess ional and support staff categories 
are "laboratory aides/laboratory technicians" and "resource centre aides/ 
AV aides," each being found in about six percent of schools, and "super- 
vision aides" found in under four percent. 

Utilization of pa raprof es s i ona 1 s and support staff i n different 
types of jurisd ictions. The percentages given 1 n "col umns 2 6, 8 and 
10 of Table 3.2 reveal that some categories of pa raprof ess i ona 1 and 
support staff are more frequently found in school jurisdictions of c-^e 
type than another. 

Some school-based categories of paraprofess ional and support staff 
were utilized in a greater proportion of Public and Roman Catholic Separate 
School Districts, which are mainly urban, than in the Counties and School 
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Table 3.2 



Paraprofesslotial Staffing Categories in Alberta Schools Shown as a 
Percentage of Schools in Each lype of Jurisdiction 



Staffing 
Category 



TYPES OF SCHOOLS' 









Roman 










Public 


Catholic 


Other 




County 


Division 


District 


District 


Jurisdiction 


All 


Schools 


Schools 


Schools 


Schools 


Schools 


Schools 


(n=31'i) 


(n=2/&) 


M51) 


(n=192) 


(n=13) 


(n=12i<6) 


N % 


N \ 


N \ 


N % 


N X 


N % 



Teachers' Aides/ 
Instructional Aides 


25 


5.2 


1^7 


53.3 


199 


^,1 


109 


56.8 


2 


15.^ 


ii86 


39.0 


School Aides/ 
General Aides 


31 


3.9 


73 


26.11 


2ii8 


55.0 


51 


26.6 


7 


53.8 


lilO 


32.9 


Library Aides or 
Assistants 




20. 


86 


31.2 


3^*5 


76.5 


68 


35.^ 


10 


76.9 


573 


li6.0 


Laboratory Aides/ 
Laboratory Technicians 


2 


0.6 






62 


13.7 


9 


^.7 


1 


7.7 


7^ 


5.5 


Resource Centre Aides/ 
AV Aides 


3 


1.0 


2 


0.7 


62 


13.7 


5 


2.6 






72 


5.8 


Clerical Aides 


8 


2.5 


9 


3.3 


167 


37.0 


62 


32.3 


7 


53.8 


253 


20.3 


Typists/Secretaries 


236 


75.2 


162 


58.7 


ii05 


89.8 




75.5 


10 


76.9 


958 


76.5 


Supervision Aides 


22 


7.0 


9 


3.3 


11 


2.^ 


2 


1.0 








3.5 


Business Hanagers 


62 


15.7 


111 


5.1 


23 


5.1 


13 


6.8 






112 


5.0 



The number of schools for each responding jurisdiction was computed from the Department of Education's 
,9^-LIST OF OPERATING SCHOOLS IN ALBERTA 197l|-75. 



Divisions, the large units of rural school administration. Examples of 
tnese are the "library aides or assistants," "laboratory a i des/ 1 abora tory 
technicians," and "clerical aides" categories. Or. the other hard, a some- 
what greater proportion of County and Division scnools than Public and 
Roman Catholic District schools were likely to have "supervision aides"; 
this may reflect the greater need in rural areas for supervision of bus 
loading and unloading and for noon-hour supervision. 

When the two types of large rural jurisdictions are compared, 
Divisions had a higher proportion of "teachers' a ' des/ i ns t r uct i ona 1 aides" 

(53 vs, 9 percent), "school aides/general aides" (26 vb. 10 percent), 
whereas County schools were r.ore likely to have "typists/secretaries" 

(75 vs. 59 percent), "supervision aides" (7 vs. 3 percent) and "business 
nanagers" (20 vs. 5 percent). 

Comparison between the two types of urban jurisdictions reveals 
that a greater proportion of Public District schools had "school aides/ 
general aides" (55 vs. 27 percent), "library aides or assistants" (77 vs. 
35 percent), "laboratory a i des/ I abora tory assistants" {]k vs. 5 percent), 
"resource centre aides/AV aides" (I/4 vs. 3 percent), and "typists/ 
secretaries" (90 vs. 75 percent). Cn the other hand, a greater proportion 
of Roman Catholic District schools had "teachers' a i des/ instruct ional 
aides" (57 vs. percent). 

Superintendents also provided figures on the nuMibers of personnel 
employed in their jurisdiction in each of the paraprof ess iona 1 and 
support staff categories. The total number of paid oaraprof ess iona 1 s and 
support^personnel employed in the 1,2^6 schools for which data were 
available was 3,^61. Not surprisingly, in view of the figures provided 
in Table 3-2, "typists/secretaries" accounted for the greatest number of 
such personnel (1,186), representing just over a third of the total. 
"Teachers' a i des/ i ns t r uct i ona 1 aides" accounted for 23 percent, "library 
dides or assistants" for I9 percent, "school aides/general aides" for 
15 percent, and each of the remaining categories for 3 percent or less, 
with only kz "business managers" reported representing one percent of 
the total of paraprofess ional and support personnel. 

Year of initiation of paraprofess iona 1 and support staff categories . 
Of the nine categories of pa raprof ess i ona 1 s and support personnel about 
which information was sought, most were initiated in the various parts of 
the province and in different types of jurisdictions over a period of 
years, many as recently as the present yf^ar. The earliest to be introduced 
into the schools of the province was the "typists/secretaries" category 
with at least one jurisdiction reported having such positions in their 
schools as early as I93I; however, several jurisdictions introduced this 
category of personnel in 1975 and others have yet to do so. "School 
aides/general aides" have been introduced gradually between I955 and ^he 
present year and "library aides or assistants" from i9&0 to date. Most 
of the others were introduced gradually from about the mid-1960's to the 
present time with a fair concentration in the 1970's. This is rot 
surprising in light of other information provided by some supe." i ntenden ts 
that their "school a i des/^jene ra 1 aides" "library ^ides or assistants" 
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and/or "resource centre aides/AV aides" were being paid from Equal Opportun.ly 
Fund grants. The returns also suggest that many of the paraprofess , ona 1 
and support staff categories were first introduced by the larger urban 
school jurisdictions. 

Additional paraprofessiona l staffing categories. Eight of the 
responding jurisdictions included additional P^'-^P'°^f,''''°''^\ '''[I'.'ll 
categories found in their schools. Among these were "counse lor aides who 
work with Native children," "Early Childhood Services aides 'nstruc- 
tional assistants in industrial arts and band," "school aide-chefs, 
"school aide-mechanics," "school media aides," "AV technicians, 
"educaMonai TV directors," and "cur r i cu 1 um worke rs . " Superintendents 
indicated that most of these staffing categories have been mtroduced since 
1971 . 



Volunteer Perso n ne 1 

Table 3.3 presents the number of schools, by type of jurisdiction, 
which superintendents identified as using volunteers. This tab e probably 
does not reflsct very accurately the number and extent of volunteer 
:nvU "-nent in schools for a number of reasons. Some superintendents 
..-.dec. that since th- .'.e of these personnel was largely under each 
•. c .ntrol Lhey did not have an accurate count of such personnel 
or' '-heir jurisdiction. Typical of superintendents' responses were: 

We have no full-time volunteers but almost every one of our schools 
has parent volunteers that assist teachers and the librarians from 
time to time. It would be most difficult for us to ascertain how 
many such people would be involved in a year . . - 

Varies . . . usually short term, specific task-oriented rather than 
ongo i ng . 

We have two volunteer aides in each day, though not always the same two. 

Of the four volunteer categories about which information was sought, 
"school aides/general aides" seemed to be the most common in Alberta being 
found in about one-eighth of the schools about which data were provided. 
Next in order of use were volunteer "teachers' a i des/ i nstruct lona 1 aides 
reported for about one school in ten. "Supervision aides" and "resource 
centre aides" were the least used of the volunteer staffing categories, 
each reportedly found in under one percent of schools. 

Utilization nf volunteer personnel in diffe rent types of juris- 
dictions. Comparisons across the j ur i sd i ct i ons reveal that volunteer 
^i^l in general seem to be found in a greater proportion of urban 
Th rural juMsdiction Schools. This is particularly true for the category 
of"school aides/general aides." As for the two types of 'arge units o 
rura? administration, neither reported using "supervision aides" and only 
School Divisions had "school aides/general aides' and 'resource centre 
aides"; the remaining category, "teachers' a i des/ i nst ruct i ona ! aides. 
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Table 3-3 



Categories of Volunteer Staff in Alberta Schools Shown as a 
Percentage of^ Schools in Each Type of Jurisdiction 



County 
Sch6b^|^ 



TYPES OF jurisdictions' 



Divfs ion 
Schools 



(P=314) (n=276) 



Publ ic 
Di stri ct 
Schools 

M51) 



Roman 
Cathol ic 
District 
Schools 
(n=192) 



N 



Other 
Juri sdict ion 
Schools 

(n=13) 



Al 1 
School s 



(n=1246) 



N 



s' Aides/ 

tional Aides 3 
Aides/General Aides - 
sion Aides 
e Centre Aides 



1.0 Ik 8.7 
7 2.5 

1 0.4 



15 
78 



3.3 

17.3 

0.2 



72 37.5 
63 32.8 
2 1 .0 



1 7.7 
k 30.8 

2 15. 't 



115 
152 
2 
k 



9.2 
12.2 
0.2 
0.3 



e"" of schools for each responding jurisdiction was computed from the Department of Education's LIST OF 
G SCHOOLS IN ALBERTA 197't-75. 
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was found in a higher proportion of Division schools than County schools. 

Schooii in Roman CaLiioHc Districts more than schools in Public 
Districts utilized the two main categories of volunteer personnel; over 
thirty-seven percent of schools in Roman Catholic Districts compared 
with three percent in Public Districts used ''teachers' a i des/ i ns t ruct i ona 1 
aides" and thirty-three percent in Roman Catholic Districts compared with 
seventeen percent in Public Districts used "school aides/general aides." 

Year of in i t iat ion of volunteer personnel categories . In general, 
the range of years given for the initiation of volunteer staffing categories 
was much na r rowe r than for profess i ona 1 or pa raprof es s iona 1 ca tegor i es , 
With the exception of the volunteer "school aides/general aides," initiated 
in 1958, no category was initiated in any type of jurisdiction in Alberta 
before 1970. 

Additional volunteer ^ taffing categories . Information was viewed 
from eight jurisdictions concerning additional volunteer staffing categories 
utilized in these jurisdictions. The most frequently mentioned category 
was volunteer "library aides." Volunteer "student aides" were mentioned 
by two jurisdictions, and volunteer "clerical aides" and a volunteer "AV 
director" by one jurisdiction. Also mentioned was the use of "community 
resource personnel" and of a "civilian advisory committee." All of these 
volunteer staffing categories had been initiated since 1971. 



Staffing Practices Which Have Been Discontinued 

In response to the request for this information, thirteen juris- 
dictions in the province provided details on differentiated staffing 
practices which were initiated in their schools and later terminated. 
The most common of those mentioned were paid paraprofess ional positions 
such as "teacher aide," "school aide," "library aide," "laboratory 
aide," "paraprofess iona 1 band instructor" and "business manager." In 
all but one instance the positions were introduced in the 1970's and 
typically discontinued one or two years later. The exception was 
"school aides" which in one jurisdiction were introduced in I969 and 
terminated six years later. 

The most comn.on reason given for the termination of the para- 
professional staffing practices reported was financial restraints. In 
two cases the pa raprof es s i ona 1 positions were created as stop-gap measures. 
One of these involved hiring a paraprofess i ona 1 band instructor for a year 
until he could be replaced by a certified teacher. In another case a 
teacher aide was assigned to a Grade 1 classroom for a year and although 
the arrangement was indeed satisfactory, when the enrollment dropped, 
the aide was no longer considered necessary. 

Several professional staffing practices such as the use of 
"department heads," "reading specialist," "instructional media centre 
coordinator" and "team teaching" were also mentioned as having been 
initiated, typically in the 1970's, and terminated usually one or two 
years later; the exception was "department heads" initiated in one 
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jurisdiction in 1964 and terminated in 1970. The reason given for 
termination of all but one of the professional staffing categories listed 
was financial restraints; the exception, "team teaching" was reported to 
have been terminated in one case because of lack of inservice training 
and in another because the teachers involved had left the school. 

Three jurisdictions reported the discontinuance of volunteer 
aide programs. All three had been initiated in 1972 and terminated a 
year or two later. No reason for termination was given for two of these. 
In the third instance the availability of Federal Local Improvement 
Program funding made it possible for the volunteer aides to become paid 
a ides . 



Summary 

Ninety-four percent of Alberta superintendents replied to a survey 
questionnaire which attempted to ascertain the extent of differentiated 
staffing in their jurisdictions. Some aspects of the questionnaire posed 
problems for the larger jurisdictions since the information sought was 
v.ot always available. 

From information which they provided, a list of schools having 
staffing practices which differed in a marked degree from traditional 
staffing practices in the use of professional or pa raprof ess i ona 1 personnel 
was compiled. While the most commonly mentioned practice was the utiliza- 
tion of aides, it was evident from the variety of staffing practices 
mentioned that the concept of differentiated staffing had been interpreted 
differently by many respondents. 

Specialization of professional personnel was on a horizontal 
basis with most staff in the categories of "remedial and resource teachers," 
"school counsellors," and "subject area consultants." In general, the 
present emphasis in staffing would seem to be to provide assistance to 
teachers through peers or colleagues who specialize in individuW student 
needs. The majority of specialized professional personnel categories were 
introduced after I96O. 

Seventy-seven percent of all schools employed "typists/secretaries" 
and ^6 percent employed "library aides or assistants." "Teachers' aides/ 
instructional aides" were employed in 39 percent of Alberta schools and 
''school aides/general aides" in 33 percent. In comparison, only k percent 
of schools employed "supervision aides." Approximately percent of 
all paid paraprofess iona 1 s were either "teachers' a i des/ i ns t rue t i ona 1 
aides," "school aides/general aides," or "clerical aides." "Library 
aides or assistants" and "resource centre aides/AV aides" accounted for 
approximately 20 percent of all paid paraprofess iona 1 s . Wh M e the 
"typists/secretaries" category was inaugurated in many districts prior 
to or during the 1950's, most other categories of paraprofess iona 1 staff 
were not initiated until at least the mid-1960's. 
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Information on 'he utilization of volunteers in Alberta schools 
was less accurate than other data since this area was under the juris- 
diction of individual principals. Superintendents reported that 12 percent 
of schools had volunteers who worked in the capacity of "school aides/ 
general aides," and 9 percent had volunteer "teachers' a i des/ i ns t rue t i ona 1 
aides." In general volunteers more often worked in urban schools. Most 
vol'inteer programs started in the 1970's. 

Sixteen differentiated staffing practices were identified as 
having been discontinued, chiefly due to financial restraints. 

Based on the information provided h/y superintendents, Alberta 
schools have not formally employed to any large extent the categories of 
professional peisonnel related to differentiated staffing. 
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CHAPTER 4 



SCHOOL REPORTS 
ON ACTUAL AND 
PREFERRED 

STAFFING f 
PRACTICES 




This chapter repor;:^ che findings of the survey of Alberta principals 
and teachers. The questionnaire used in the survey was based on the review 
of literature on differentiated staffing and Wc s designed to provide dato 
about present and preferred staffing practice?, and attitude orientations 
tov;ard various aspects of differentiated stafling. 

The questionnaire was administered to (a) 2^3 principals representing 
a systematic selection of every fifth school from the provincial Department 
of Education's master list of schools arranged by jurisdiction; and (b) 638 
teachers comprising the entire staffs of 27 schools, 25 of which were 
randomly selected from the 2^3 schools just mentioned; and (c) 63 principals 
whose names appeared on the list of schools nominated by superintendents 
as having some feature of differentiated staffing and who were not already 
included in the sample of principals. Reference to this list of schools 
has already been made in the preceding chapter. 

Replies were received in time for data analysis from 80 percent of 
the principals in the systematically selected group; 55 percent of the 
teachers; and 86 percent'of the nominated principals. The map on the 
following page illustrates the geographical location of the schools surveyed. 
Table 4.1 shows the total number of principals and teachers surveyed and 
the various categories used in the ^ 'iysis of the data. 

As noted in the preceding paragraphs, the sample of principals v;as 
constructed in such a way as to favour the inclusion of principals known 
to be involved with some aspect of differentiated staffing. That is, of 
the 255 principals respc i i ng to the questionnaire, 53 were from the 
nominated list. This characteristic of the sample was valuable in high- 
lighting differences between nominated and systematically selected 
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KEY: • Indicates schools to 
which questionnaires 
were sent 

i I nd I cates school s from 
which completed 
questionnaires were 
rece i ved 
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Table ^.1 
Number of Respondents by Category 



Category 



With A i des 
Wi thout A i des 



Elementary with aides 
Secondary with aides 
Elementary without aides 
Secondary without aides 



Female wi th aides 
Male >-;ith a i ' ^ 
Female without aides 
Male wi thout aides 

Nom i nated 

Systematically selected 



Total 



Principals 



1^9 
103 

o3 
37 
^5 
35 

8 

12 
91 

53 
202 



255 



Number 



Teache rs 



91 
251 

kk 

66 
163 

51 
37 
121 

127 



3^2 



Because some respondents used the "Special" and "Other" alternatives in 
the questionnaire, the total number in the category sub-groups does not 
alw.ays equal the total number shown for principals and teachers 
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principals. On the other hand, the samp.e was not constructed nor the 
analysis of the data conducted with a view Lo deriving statistical general i 
nations. The following pages therefore focus on describing practices and 
attitudes associated vviih d i ffc reiU i ^ ted staffing as reported by the survey 
respondents. The g ■'lysis of the inforniation they supplied yielded 
pertinent indicators of the status of and potential for differentiated 
staffing in Alberta. 



USE OF PARAPROFESSIONAL STAFF 



Respondents were requested to supply information regarding their 
present and preferred use of "paid aides." The findings reported in this 
chapter regarding aides therefore exclude the use of volunteer aides and 
regular secretarial services provided by personnel with designations other 
than "paid aide," for example, "school secretary." 

Number of Aides Used 

The survey asked the following question: 

How many paid aides do you regularly u.^e? (Circle) 

0 1 23^56789 or more 

Forty percent of the respondents regularly used paid aides. 
Proportionately more principals (60 percent) than teachers (27 percent) 
reported they regularly used one or more p^ : d aides. Principals tended 
to use more aides than did teachers. Twenty -nine percent of principals 
reported that they regularly used one aide, and I6 percent stated that 
they regularly used tv-yo aides. Twenty-one percent of the teachers reported 
they regularly used one aide, and k per cent reported regular use of two 
aides. Fifteen percent of the principals and one percent of the teachers 
reported they regularly used more than t'wo aides. The mean number of aides 
used by principals was 2.1, and the corresponding m-an for teachers was 1.2. 



Number of Hours Aides W^^re Used 

The survey asked the following question: 

During an average school day approximately how many hours 
does an aide(s) work for you? (Circle) 

0 1 23A56789or more 

Propor t i onate 1 / more principals (52 percent) than teachers (2^ 
percent) reportecJ that aides worked for them one hour or more. Propor- 
tionately more principals than teachers had aides working for them for 
longer periods. Seventy-six percent of the principals jsing aides 
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reported that aides worked for them two or more hours per day compared to 
32 percent of the teacners who made the same claim. The .nean number of 
hours that aides v;ere used by principals was 3.6 and the corresponding 
mean for teachers v;as 1.7. 

Number of Hours Preferred for the Use of Aides 

The survey asked the following question: 

During an average school day, about how many hours do you think 
you could effectively utilize the services of trained aide(s)'J' 
(Circle) 

0123^56789 or more 

While 16 percent of the respondents indicated they could not 
effectively utilize the services of trained aides during an average school 
day, 8^ percent felt they could utilize the services of trained aides for 
one or more hours during an average school day. Principals preferred more 
aide time than did teachers. Whereas 29 percent of the principals and 67 
percent of the teachers preferred one to two hours of aide time, 55 percent 
of the principals and on 1 17 percent of the teachers indicated they could 
utilize aides for three O" more hours per day. 

Principals without aides reported they could effectively utilize 
the ser\}ces of trained aides for a mean of 2.^ hours per day. Those with 
aides reported they used them for an average of 3.6 hours per day and 
could use them for an additional hour per day for 3 total of k.G hours. 

Teachers without aides reported they could effectively use aides 
for an average of I.5 hours per day. Teachers with aides reported they 
used them I.7 hours per day and that they could use them for approximately 
half an hour more per day for a mean total of 2.3 hours. 

Table ^.2 i 1 1 J- rates soPie of the above findinc;-.^. It also demon- 
strates that principal^ who had aides tended to use more aides and more 
aide time than did teachers who had aides, and also that principals pre- 
ferred about twice the amojnt c: cotal aide time preferred by teachers. 

Table ^.2 

Hours of Actual and Preferred Use of Aides 



Pr incipals Teachers 





W 


i th 


Wi thout 


w; th 


Wi thout 


Mean Number of 


Ai 


des 


Ai des 


Ai des 


Aider. 


Paid Aides 


2 


. 1 


0 


1 .2 


0 


Hours Aideo Used 


3 


.6 


0 


1.7 


0 


Preferred Hours 


k 


.6 


2.k 


2.3 


1.5 
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Estimated Distribution of Aides' Time 

The survey asked the following question: 

Please rank the following activities according to (a) the 
amount of time aides ACTUALLY spend performing them for you 
and (b) the amount of time you would PREFER that aides spend 
on them for you. 

Rank as follows: 1 = most time; 2 = next most time; 

3 = . . . etc.; leave blanks to indicate no 
t i me. 



Rank 



Activity ACTUALLY, PREFERRED 
Preparing instructional materials 



Setting-up, cleaning-up 
Assisting students 
Supervis ing students 
Keepi ng records 
Mark i ng student work 
Planning for instruction 



(Other) 

Thirty-seven percent of the principals with aides estimated the 
aides working for them spent most of their time (rank ^ 1) ^'Preparing 
instructional materials." The percentage of principals dropped sharply 
to 1^ percent for "Assisting students" and to 8 percent for "Keeping 
records " The remaining four activities received estimates as follows: 
"Supervising students," 7 percent; "Setting-up, cleaning-up," 5 percent; 
"Marking student work," h percent and "Planning for instruction, zero 
percent . 

The percentage of teachers with aides who estimated that ''Prepar 
instructional materials" took most ' their aides' time was remarkably 
similar to that of the principals wiih aides (36 percent). Likewise 
"Assisting students" received 15 percent. The percentages of teachers _ 
with aides who estimav.ed the remaining five activities took n>ost of thei 
aides' time were as follows: "Setting-up, cl ean i ng-up , " 11 percent; 
"Keeping records," 9 percent; "Marking student work," 7 percent; super- 
vising students," 3 percent and "Planning for instruction," 1 percent. 
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"Preparing instructional materials" and "Assisting students" were 
estimated, in that order, by the largest and the next largest percentages 
of both principals and teachers as the activities upon which their aides 
actually spent most of their time. 



Preferred Distribution of Aides' Time 

Twenty-eight percent of the principals without aides gave highest 
priority regarding the preferred allotment of most aide time to "Preparing 
instructional materials." Twelve percent gave highest priority to 'Setting 
up, cleaning-^p/« "Assi ting students" received 9 percent of the highest 
priority responses from principals without aides. The remaining four 
activities received less than 9 percent of the highest priority responses 
from principals without aides. 

When the responses from principals with aides were examined, it was 
found that 31 percent gave highest priority to "Preparing instructional 
materials"; and 1 ^4 percent on "Assisting students." The remaining activiti 
received less than \k percent of the highest priority responses from 
teachers with aides. 



A comparison across the two groups of principals and the two groups 
of teachers revealed that "Preparing instructional materials" received 
highest priority from the most respondents in each cf the four group? and 
that "Assisting students" received highest priority from the next largest 
proportion of respondents in three of the groups. "Planning for instruction" 
received the smallest proportion of first priority responses in each of 
the fou r g roups . 

Table ^4 . 3 presents the seven tasks rank ordered according to both 
the estimated amount of time aides actually spend on the tasks and the 
preferred amount of time they should spend on these tasks. 

In summary, principals and teachers agreed in their estimates that 
aides spend most of their time (l) "Preparing instructional materials" 
and (2) "Assisting students." Both groups ranked "Supervising students" 
fourth. "Planning for instruction" was ranked by both groups as the task 
receiving the least amou; of aide time. Overall both groups tended to 
agree on their rankings by reporting similar estimates of aiae time 
allocated to the seven tasks. 



When the same seven activities were rank ordered by principals and 
teachers according to their preferences regarding the amount of aide time 
aides should spend on the tasks , ''Prepa r i ng instructional ma te r i a 1 s" was 
ranked first by both groups, and "Planning for instruction" was ranked 
seventh. "Supervising students" was ranked fifth by both groups. "Assisti 
students" was ranked second by principals and third by teachers. Teachers 
ranked "Setting-up, clean5ng-up" as their :iecond choice. Although some 
differences in ranking are evident in the table, overall, principals and 
teachers indicated similar preferences regarding the relative allotment of 
aide time to the seven tasks. 
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Table ^4.3 

Actual and Preferred Activities of 
Aides Ranked According to Time 



Rank 



'Xct i v: ty 

Prepan ng 

i ns t ruct i ona 1 

ma ter i al s 



Setting-up, cleani.g- 
up 

Assisting students 

Supervising students 

Keeping records 

Marking student 
work 

Planning for 
i ns t ruct i on 



Actual 



Principal Teacher 



3 
6 
7 



6 
2 
i» 
5 

3 

7 



Preferred 



Principal Teacher 



3 
2 
5 
k 

6 

7 



2 
3 
5 
6 
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Preferences of Teachers with Aides and 
Teachers wi thout Aides 



An analysis of the teacher responses was performed to determine if 
the prererences for time spent by aides on the savcn activities was different 
for teachers with o^des and those without aides. Table k.k demonstrates 
that both groups of teachers prefer that most aide time be spent on preparing 
instructional mat-rials. A major difference between the two groups occurred 
with their second choice. Teachers without aides gave second priority to 
"Setting-up, cleaning-up" which was ranked 5.5 by teachers with aides. The 
second choice of teachers with aides was "Supervising s tudents" .wh i ch was 
ranked 5.5 r.y teachers without aides. Both groups indicated that the least 
amount of aide time should be spent on "Planning for instruction." 



Table k.k 

Teacher Preferences for Aide Time 
on Various Activities 



Rank 





Teache rs 


Teache rs 


Act i V i ty 


With 


V/i thout 


Aides 


Aides 


Preparing Instructional Materials 


1 


I 


SetCing-Up, Cleaning-Up 


5.5 


2 


Assisting Students 


3 


k 


Supervising Students 


2 


5.5 


Keeping R cords 




5-5 


Marking Student W^rk 


k 


3 


PIannir>q for Instruction 


7 


7 
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PREFERRED TYPES OF PERSONNtL 



The survey asked respondents to rank the following six types of 
personnel according to the order in which they would like to see them 
added to the staff of their school: (a) Teacher interns; (b) Master 
(leader) teachers; (c) Consultants/specialists; (d) Instructional aides; 
(e) Supervisory a^-des; and (f) Clerical aides. 

The following analysis is based on the percentages of principals 
with aides and without aides and on the percentages of teachers with aides 
and without aides who gave first priority to the various types of personnel. 

The personnel category "Master (leader) teachers" received^ 
the most first priority responses from principals without aides, with 
percent of the principals choosing this type as their first priority. 
"Consultants/specialists" and "Clerical aides" followed with l6 percent 
first priority responses given to each. These were tnen followed by 
"Instructional aides" with percent, "Supervisory aides' with 8 percent 
and "Teacher interns" with 7 percent. 

As with the principals without aides, the type of personnel to 
receive the most first priority responses by pr i nc i pa 1 s wi th aides was 
"Master (leader) teachers" which received kl percent. Consultants/ 
specialists" and "Instructional aides" each received 17 percent. These 
were followed by "Supervisory aides" with 11 percent, "Clerical aides 
with 9 percent and "Teacher interns" with 8 percent. 

The type of personnel favoured by the greatest proportion of 
teach-rs without aides was "Clerical aides" which received 26 percent of 
first priority responses. "Master (leader) teachers" received 20 percent 
of first choices and "Instructional aides" 17 percent. These were then 
followed by "Consultants/specialists" with 1^4 percent, "Supervisory 
aides" with 13 percent and "Teacher interns" with 11 percent- 

The pattern of responses for teachers with aides was somewhat 
different. Twenty-five percent gave first priority to "Instructional aides, 
23 percent to "Clerical aides" and 21 percent to "Consultants/specialists. 
"Masf-er (leader) teachers" received 13 percent and were followed by 
"Supervisory aides" with 12 percent and "Teacher interns" with 7 percent. 

Table h.S presents the six types of ..ersonnel rank ordered by 
principals and teachers. It is clear there was little agreement between 
the mean ranks of the two groups. Whereas principals gave top priority 
to "Master (leader) teachers," teachers ranked "Clerical aides" as most 
preferred. Principals and teachers both gave second preference to 
"Instructional aides," however the third choice cf teachers, "Supervisory 
aides," was ranked as least preferred by principals. Teacher, clearly 
indicated their preference for aides by ranking "Clerical." 'Instructional, 
and "Supervisory" aides first, second and third respectively. Principals 
on the other hand, tended to prefer the addition of ce rt i f i rated _ personnel . , 
Teacher interns received relatively low rankings from both principals and 



teachers . 
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Table k.S 



Preferred Types of Personnel Ranked by 
Principals and Teachers 



Type of Personnel 
— — — ■ ^ 


Principals 


Rank 


Teache rs 


Teacher 1 nterns 






5 


Master Teachers 


1 




6 


Consu 1 tan t /Spec i a 1 i s t s 


3 




i» 


1 ns t ruct I ona i A i des 


2 




2 


Superv i sory A ides 


6 




3 


C ler i ca 1 Ai des 


4.5 




I 



An analys's was conducted to determine whether the preferences which 
teachers had for -he six types of personnel were dependent on whether or not 
they had aides. T^^le k.G illustrates that the first pref-rf--e of teachers 
without aides was for "Clerical aides," whereas the first preference of 
teachers v;i th aides was for "Instructional aides." Both groups preferred 
aides over professional personnel. 



Tab ] e k .G 

Preferred Types of Personnel Ranked by Teachers 
With Aides and Without Aides 



Rank i ng 

Teachers Teachers 

With Wi thou t 

Types of Personnel Aides Aides 



Teacher Interns 


5 


k 


Master Teachers 


6 


5 


Consul tant/Special is'.s 


k 


6 


Instructional Aides 


I 


2 


Supervisory Aides 


3 


3 


Clerical Aides 


2 


1 
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ATTITUDES 



This section repurts findings based on an assessment of the attitude 
orientations of respondents toward 12 aspects of differentiated staffing 
which v;ere derived f ron the review of the literature. 
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A factor analysis of t'.e responses to the 12 items revealed that 
items for-ied two independent 5" item di^iensions which were labelled Profes 
si onal Autonomy and Willi ngness . The two remaining items were labelled 
EfTect i veness and L i n k . 

Respondents indicated iheir opinions by selecting a number from a 
six-point scale ancliored at the 1 ^w end by "Disagree" and at the high end 
by "Agree." Respondents who u-^ed 1 and 2 on the scale were classified as 
disagreeing with the item and respondents who used 5 and 6 were c 1 ass i f i ed 
as agreeing with it. Furthermore an analysis was made - the middle group 
to determine tendencies to disagree by choosing 3 and agree by choosing 



Professional Au t onomy 

The phrase Professional Autonomy refers to the ittitude orientation 
which was found bv factor analysis to consist of the following five qr stion- 
na i re i terns : 

Professional school-based personnel (teachers and 
administrators'^ should have more ref^pons i b i 1 i ty and 
discretion in decisions relating to . . . 

C u r r i cu 1 urn ; 

Teac[i i ng Methods ; 

School Rules and Regulat'ons; 

School Budgeting; and 

School Staff i iig . 

Respondents tended to indicate moderately strong agreement with the 
Professional Autonomy dimension which measured their desire for greater school 
autonomy in decisions. The dimension mean for all respondents was ^^.8l on 
t he si x-po i n t sea 1 e . 

The responses to each of the five items which formed the Professional 
Autonomy dimension were examined to determine the proportion of ^ respondent s 
who tended to disagree and the proportion who tended to agree with it. 

The percentage of respondents agreeing with the items forming the 
Professional Autonomy dimension ranged from 63 percent to 7^ percent. The 
range for tho.e disagreeing was from 3 to 6 percent. The range of responses 
in the middle group was from 22 percent to 29 percent. Non-responses ranged 
from 2 to 3 percent . 
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In genera 1 the pattern of responses from pr i nc i pa 1 s and teachers was 
siiMilar. The largest difference in Ggreernent between principals and teachers 
occurred -with the "School Staffing" i teni. Nine percent more principals than 
teachers agreed with the i ten. The largest difference in disagreement was 
only 2 pe rcen t . 

Of the respondents in the middle category, from 8 percent to 11 per- 
cent more indicated mild agreement than disagreement with each of the five 
items. Thib pattern was siniilar for principals and tc .'^^rs for each of 
the five item^. 



W i 1 1 i ngnc ss 

rhe descriptor Willingness refers to the attitude orientation which 
v;as found by factor analysis to consist of the following fi\/e questionnaire 
i t ens : 



Tlie quality of instruction in most schools could be 
improved by utilizing different staffing patterns. 

Alternative staffing patterns should provide a better 
match between salaries and responsibilities. 

I v-/ould participate in the implementation of alternative 
staffing pat te rn s . 

There 5houid be a wrty to staff scfiools so that good teachers 
can assist others in improving their teacliing skills. 

The assignment to non-cert i f i za ted personnel of non- i n s t rue t i ona 1 
tasks traditionally expected of teachers would make better 
use of scarce funds. 



[respondents tended to indicate mild agreement with the Willingness 
dimensioti which measured their v-yillingness to participate in the implementa- 
tion of alternative staffing patterns cha ract er.Lzed by features pertinent 
to differentiated staffing. The moan dimension response vjas ^.0 on the six 
point scale. 

Whereas the bulk of respondents tended to ag^'ee with the items 
forming the Professional Au-ononiy dimension and fev; disagreed, the pattern 
of responses to ite'^s Forming the Willingness dimension was markedly 
d i f f er ent . 

The percentage of .es;?><ndcnt'> agreeing v/ith the Willingness dimen- 
sion items ranged, froni 33 r M'cont for the item regarding "a netter match 
between salaries and respo Jbilities" to 66 percent for the item regarding 
"a way to staff sc'inols so ifiat gooc teachers can assist others in improving 
their teaching skills." The range f"or those disagreeing was '"rom 6 percent 
rec,arding good teacfiers assist inn others to 19 percent regaroiog a better 
match betv/een salaries and responsibilities. In the ^nl -j'- roup, the range 
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was from 26 percent for the item regarding good teachers ass i st i no others, 
to hS percent for the item concerning improving the quality of instruction 
by utilizing different staffing patterns. Non-responses ranged from 3 per- 
cent to 6 percent. 

The patterns of responses from principals and teachers were similar 
for some and different for other items forming the Willingness dimension. 
The largest difference between principals and teachers in agreement 
occurred with the item concerning good teachers assisting others. Twelve 
percent more principals agreed with t^e item than did teachers. 

The largest difference in disagreement concerned the willingness 
of respondents to participate In alternative staffing patterns Eight per- 
cent more teachers than principals indicated they w.re not wiling to 
par t i c i pa te . 

Of the respondents in the middle category, from 5 percent to 15 
percent more indicated mild agreement than disagreement with each of the 
five items forming the Willingness dimension. This pattern was similar 
for principals and teachers for each of the items except for the item 
regarding a better match between salaries and respons i b i 1 i 1 1 es ut the 
principals :n the middle category, 12 percent more indicated mild agreement 
for this iten than mild disagreement, whereas 1 percent more of the .eachers 
in the middle category indicated mild disagreement tnan mild agreement. 

Effect i veness 

The descriptor Effectiveness refers to the following questionnaire 

i tem: 

The effectiveness of teachers could be improved by assigning 
some of their present tasks to ,ion-cer t i f i ca t ^d personnel. 

Respondents ten 'ed ro ; -,dicate moderately strong agreement with 
the Effectiveness item which tapped their desire to d if ferent .ate the 
teacher's role by utilizing non-certificated (pa raprof es s i na 1 and/or 
volunteer) personnel for certain tasks. T:.e mean response or this item 
was h.7 on the six-point sca^e. 

Sixty-seven percent of tht re-;..:ndents agreed that tne effective- 
ness of teachers could be improved by assigning some of their present tasks 
^o non-certificated personnel, ond 8 percent disagreed. Of the respondents 
in the middle group, 10 percent more indicated mild agreement than mi Id 
disagreement with the item. Three percent did not respond. Principa.s 
and teachers had similar response patterns. 

U_nk 

The descriptor Link refers to the following ques-. i ..inaire item: 

Schools should have a better way of directly linking teacher 
skills to instructional responsibilities. 
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Respondentb tended to indicate noderately strong agreement witn 
the Link item which tapped their desire to differentiate the teacher's 
role improving the v;a y in which teacher skills are linked to Instruc- 
tion., responr, i b I 1 i t les . The rr^ean response to this i lem was h.6 on :ne 
5.ix-poInt scale. 

Sixrv-three percent of the respondents agreed that schools should 
have a bet'.. v;ay of directly linking teacher skills to instructional 
responsibilities and ^ percent disagreed. Of the respondents ir^jihe middle 
category, 16 percent more indicated mild agreement than mild disagreement. 
Four p< 'cent did net respond. The response patterns for principa. and 
teacher r were ^. ini lar . 

An analv-is of the relative weight given to each of the twelve 
attitude Items principals and teachers revealed close agreement between 
the two groups on all but two of the items. In general, both gi-oups tended 
to agree more strongly with the items concerning decisions which formed 
the Professional Autonomy dimension and with the Effectiveness item, and 
less strongly with the items making up the Willingness dimension. 
Principals, however, gave more weight to the item regarding good teachers 
assisting others (rank = 2) and less weight to the item concerning 
decisions regarding curriculum (rank = 8). Teachers on the other hand, 
gave more weight :o the curriculum item (rank = 3) and less weight to. the 
item concerning good teachers assisting others (rank = 8). Principals, 
as might be expected, thus seemed more concerned with the utilization and 
development of staff whereas teachers tended to be more concerned with 
development of curricula. 



ATTITUDES AND THE USE OF AIDES 



Analyses were conducted to determine if principals and teachers 
with aides diffeied from those without aides in their attitude orientations 
toward the foregoing features of differentiated staffing (see previous key- 
words). The analyses revealed that there was no significant difference 
(p 1- .05) in attitude orientation when the resp*^nses of principals with 
aides v.c-e compared to those of principals without aides and responses of 
teachers with aides were compared to t[;ose of teachers without aides. 

PRESENT EXTENT OF COLLABORATION 
IN PLANNING AND INSTRUCTION 

Differentiated staffing as conceptualized and described in the 
literature involves comparatively nreater degrees of collaboration among 
school personnel than traditional staffing patterns. In order lo ascertain 
the present extent of such collaboration in Alberta schools, teachers were 
asked to respond to the following two questions regarding the degree to 
which they collaborated in (a) planning and in (b) instruction: 
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Teachers vary ir the extent to which they collaborate with 
other teachers an^ aides in planning for instruction. Please 
circle the Item nu~bc-r' v.hich best describe? ycur pattern ot 
oianning for I ns t r uc t I or: . 

1. Nearly all my planning for instruction is done 

i ndependen 1 1 y . 

2. A small part of my planning for instruction is done in 
collaboration v;ith others. 

3. A substantial part of my planning for instruction is done 

ii collaboration with others. 

Nearly all of my planning for instruction is doie ' 
collaboration with others. 

Teachers vary in the extent to which they collaborate with 
other teachers and aides in instruction. Please circle the 
item number which best describes your pattern of instruction. 



1. Nearly all of my instruction is done independently. 

2. A small part of my instructing is done in collaboration 
with others . 

3. A substantial part of my instructing is done in 
collaboration with other_. 

i». Nearly all of my instructing is in collaboration with 
others . 

Responses to the four-point scales of the two questions indicated 
that these Alb ta teachers collaborated with other teachers and aides to 
only a small c.jree in planning for instruction. Forty-five percent of 
respond.nts indicated that nearly all their planning was done independently 
and a further kO percent collaborated for "a smaH par-f of the i r p 1 ann , ng . 
In terms of collaboration in instruction, 73 percer.t did nearly all their 
instruction independently and 22 percent collaborated with others for a 
small part" of their instructing. While 13 percent of the respondents 
indicated that "a substantial part" or "nearly all" of their P anning was 
done in collaboration with others, only 3 percent actually collaborated 
in instructing to the same extent. 

It is not urprising that when the responses of teachers with 
aides were compared to those of teachers without aides, it was found that 
the former group tended to collaborate more thon their colleagues both in 
plann'.og r^^d in instruction. 
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.• - ■ ^ r \' e >' c J i." J : 1 o n n a I r e ; o o s c e r i a I n present and p r -c f e r r e d s i a f f i n a 
practices in schoois arid staff attitude orientations to^w'ard variou- aspects 
of differentiated staffing v/as administered to a sample of Alberta 
principals, to principals nominated by superintendents, and to a san^pie of 
school staffs. in all, 255 principals and 3^2 teachers replied to the 
quest i onna i re . 

In general, proportionately more principals Lsed aides, used greater 
numbers of aides, and employed them for longer periods of time during the 
school day than did teachers. Principals also v/ould like to use aides for 
approx i te 1 y tv/ice the time preferred by teachers. 

Both principals and teachers indicated that aides spent most of 
their t i nie "Preparing instructional materials" and ''Assisting students," 
and regardless of whether or not they had previously used aides, both 
principals and teachers felt that these two tasks should absorb most of 
an aide's time. They also preferred that "Planning for instruction" 
should be allocated least aide time. 

Regardless of whether or- not they used aides, approximately 60 
percent of principals and 20 percent of teachers gave first preference to 
the addition of a professional staffing category, either "Master (leader) 
teachers" or "Consultants/specialists," while almost 60 percent of teachers 
and ^0 percent of principals chose the addition of one of the paraprofes- 
sional staffing categories of "Instructional," "Clerical" or "Supervisory 
aides" as their first preference. 

At least 63 percent of respondents agreed, and at most 6 percent 
disagreed, with the attitude items related to greater in-school responsi- 
bility and discretion in decisions on curriculum, teaching methods, school 
rules and regulations, school budgeting and school staffing. 

The^'e was less consistency in the responses for the attitude items 
related to an acceptance of and willingness to participate in the implementa- 
tion of alternative staffing patterns. Sixty-six percent of respondents 
agreed with the provision of avenues for collegial assistance within 
schools. Approximately ^0 percent saw the utilization of alternative 
staffing patterns as improving the quality of instruction, or were willing 
to participate in the implementation of such a staffing pattern. On the 
two items related to finances, one-half of 'he respondents felt that 
assigning non- i ns t ruct i or a 1 tasks to non-certificated personnel would 
make oetter use of scarce funds but only one-third agreed that alternative 
staffing patterns should provide a better match between salaries and 
respons 1 b 1 1 i t ies . 

Over 60 percent of the respondents agreed that teacher effective- 
ness could be improved by assigning some of their present tasks to non- 
certificated personnel and that schools should have a better way of linking 
teacher skills and instructional responsibilities. 
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At uresenr, few teacners collaborate v-.'i th o'ner teachers and aides 
to any Substantial extent in planning and in instrucMng. 
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CHAPTER 5 




Three provincial organizations, the Departmeni of TducatioPk, the 
Alberta Teachers' Association and the Alberta School Trustees Association, 
are, by virtue of their legal mandates and the interests of thuir members, 
concerned with current and future staffing practices in Aloerta public 
schools. This chapter considers the policies and dispositions of those 
organizations towards aspects of differentiated staffing. The chapter is 
divided into three major sections. The fir^ section reports written 
policies of these organizations concerning 'Ous aspects of school 

staffing. The second section consider^ r of problems relaivd to 

d i f I'erent ia ted staffing practices in Alberta as perceived by senior staff 
merbers in each of the three organizations. Some consideration is also 
given in this chapter to present trends and possible future developments 
as perceived by offic'ab, of the throe organizations. In the final major 
section, an attempt is rr.ade to synthesize and imarize the information 
presen t ed . 



CURRENT WRITTEN POLL : ES 



Policies reported in this section were extr^jcted from The School 
Act (1970) and Departmental Regulations »"/'iich are considered the major 
relevant policy documents for the Departn^^nt of Education, the 1975 Mowber's 
Handbook of the Alberta Teachers' Association, and the 19/^ Handbook of the 
Alberta School Trustees Association, both of which contain the official 
policies of these organizations. 
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Sec: io 



r;.-:-^^:. Vorr.': /;:^^^r::ca .-rt i/^-/ confers the ri 



Ivelv -aws in r>jlation to 

educa"tion^\* T ! ana r- .A-.orta /.cr of \3U^ specifically recognizes tnis 
r-a'idate. :.V: ar-:c.^t o: 5:dL>ca tio:. Acr, as r-e.ised by the Alberta 

lenislature in 197O. assigns the r-'vpons i b 1 1 1 t n f or educa t i ona 1 -atters to 
the Minister of Educator, and provides in S..ction 3 for . . a ^departnnent 
of 



^, the r^uDlic service of me Province called the Departnent of Education, 
ro administer anv reculaiions the Minister n^ay proclaim in accordance v. • ^ ^ 
.c-r. allocated in Section 7 o: the Act- Section 7 states, m oa- • 



the 
t na r ! 



13 V rnaLe reQ'^ ; a t 1 or 



concerning the certification of teacners and the cancellation 
or su.. pension of certi' :ates, 
(e) for the establishment, operation, administration and 

•anagement of schools . . • , 
(1) governing t establishment, administration, ope--:ion 

management .nd control of early childhood servic programs, 
(k) concerning the certification and special requ i remen t s of 

teachers and the cancellation and suspension of certificates 
of teachers who are involved in early childhood service 
programs . 

Such ---ulations are contaiiod either in Tho Sci ' ol Act (1970) or 
Regulations po od as Orders in Council. 

Sections of 7hc School Act governin g the emp 1 -^ymejU^ol^jeachers and 
other peT^el. The Sections ot ThiTstatute which concern the employment 
b7T^I7d"s of teachers and persons other^than teachers, excluding the Super- 
intendent, Secretary-Treasurer, aid Auditor, are: 

Teachers. 73- A board snail employ as a teacher only a pe s 

h^ldTlTcertif icate cf qualification as a teacher issued unde 

Dt^partincnt of Fducation Act, 2 970, 

Perso ns other than teachers . 65n){b)(iii) A board shall appoint 

such other employees as are required, and each appointment is sub,( 

to such terms and conditions as 'he board prescribe , either generally 
or affecting a particular appointment. 

Req- ' ations governing certification of teachers under The Department 
rducaI7 ^/.ct . These regulations are issued as Orders in Council, and 
dtfTT^TT^i^h^^^i censing policy as administered by the Departmonc In 
addition to various degrees of qualification which may be attained by 
completing cour.es in a Faculty of Education in the province or equivalent 
courses elsewhere, these regulation^ allow the Minister to issue Letters ot 
Authority, valid f- up to on,- year. 
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cer : i f I ca : e 5 . 



b ■ The '-^.'i i s : - r y i s s ue L : t e r s • 

- a-^c pr:jf es s i chg " or tocrnicjl 

f\ez "'o- teachers' cert i ; cates unc'e^ 

'^orit; iv. '"^avc tr.e ef'ec; of te^cner:-' 



Early zh\ i drood . e r / i ce- - :uac h-- r s ' q o . 



' ca t 



vp roved a- Or^-^r- in Council, ; .e "-jgu 1 a t i onb .-nectf. t hr. • 

- . ^- K.; z 'i' d : ■ : \ v, c n c u c . i n c an early c n i i d h oca services prcgran^ nav 
t?'*''- i a > ea r ' y c h i 1 j nood services teachers only those :^ e r s on s qualified 
as ea 1- cildhood services :cc;chers in accordance wi h tnese ^equ 1 a l i on s , 

?• ■ :l.ci]. rs an ec ^ I y cr;i]c;nood -.-rjlces tea^ • r , a Der son shall 



(a) an Alberta teaching certificate c a letter of authority, and 

(b) a special early childhood services diploma . . . 

^. To be eligible for a special earlv childhood services diploma, the 
holder of an Alberta teaching certificate or a letter o^ -^ithority shall 
have completed five full university courses in early childhood special i- 
/7a t ion or accertable equivalents. 

8. N'otvn t hs t -^i-^d i ng the othe-' provisions of these regulations, the 
Minister m^y ! r- special circumstances, issue interim perriWts tc^ 
teach in an a^p! ovr i early childhood st "vices program. 

Additional policies regarding instructional assistants and aides are con- 
tained In the OpoTci t lonal P 1 a n s *-"o z' r:a r 1 Chi 1 d hood Sorv ict^s (Government 
of A 1 be- la, 1973:38; : 

Fr r each group of 33 cf>ildren or fraction ther'-of, there .nust be 
a cer tilled ttcher. holding an Alberta Teaching Certificate with a 
major in Early Childhood Education. In addition to the certificated 
teacher, other specialized instructional assistants and aides, working 
under the direction and supervision of the qualified teacher may be 
required in order to provide a full ^-mplement of social, health and 
education.! services. 



Tasks of teachers, assistants and aides are also identified in 
this document (Government of Alberta, 1973:^0): 

I Qualified teachers must provide over-all coordination and 
trouble shooting the educational services and specifically for 

(a) d i agnos i s (b) prescr i pt i on (c ) t rea t men t (d) eva 1 ua t i on as they 
r'elatG to children in programs. 

2. Instructional as ,> and/or vo unte- s may be used as a 

means of increasing the all effect iv^^r -e total services 

offered to children and ^heir parents. 
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•. . , the obov- policv, the docu-en: (Goverrmeni of Alberta, 

IG7V3?, 'rect--.r.-.c- -nat staff !nq units be ebtab' ished according to the 
-■t- 1. ;.,c' ...vioht i'-G-: .-ne ce r r i f i ca ted teacher l.C; an i ns i mc t i onr 1 

• ^ p r,--..- ; Z^'-z jcve i orner, I •'- s soc i a I i on _r equi/ 'enti 

-• -.V-.;. J n ^; anc - olj-'-cc a i :e ? -5- ' ^ suggested tnd 

■>a?i ■■' ' cc^bWio; :ons"of th^se -av be us... 1;, operator, with at least one 
stafflna uni- tor every 22 c'-ildren flS if in "disadvantaged" area], 
subject" to -.-.e constraints .r the Regulations and policies noted above. 

This document {r.-vorpn^ent Hiterta. '.973:15) also e'icoi:rages the 
; n o ! . e V: n t vf t h c c o n 'i' u t v on r h o g r o u r d s t h j : : 

Proqra:"s are "^ore ef*" . t. i ve -hen parents and tne local comnuni ty 
•.■,-;ri ic ; pate In the actual planninc and operation of all pha^res of ^ . ^. 
ICS progran. Parent i nvo 1 ver-.en t and cooperation is particularly 
■, ntial in prograris for disadvantaged children. 

Thi^ Dbservatio.i may be seen as proviaing justification for rne e.^.courage- 
!Tient vf volunteer and parent aide activities in the E.C.S. programs. 

The .'v i herta T > vci -ers' Ass^ i a t i on P o ' i^c^ 

F<-abli.hpd bv The T.-:-ic::inq Profession Act of ] -?3h . the Alberta 
Teachers' association is a repre^entat i vf= organization for all employed 
Albf.ria teache.s. Official policies are adopted by representatives ot the 
membc'Siiip at annual meetings. 

Lonn- range pol ic ies. These statements are considered as providing 
general JTr^fons for association 3ctior.. Policies concerned vnth staffing 
tend towards nrovidinq a central role for the class:-oom teacher. Areas _ 
consider. .d to cons i r ute exclusive toach.^r responsibility are .detailed in 
iong-ronqe policv statement 1 . 2 (Alberta Teachers' Association. \3,5-^^'il 
as fo 1 lows : 

-each.^ has certain i e ■ .ibl'itles such a, (a) diagnosing learning 
--eas stu-^en's 'b) prescribing educational programs For students 
'in accordance with those needs, (c) i .np 1 emen t i ng educational programs 
(d) evaluating tne result, of the educational procrss no part ofwhich 
any teacher car neglect or ethically delegate to any teachers aides. 

Other .elev.int long-range policy statements as contained in the 
:^ombors aandboo-: lAlberta Teachers' Association. !975:l'4-i9) stace that: 

S.6 The functions performed by non-professionals in schools must 
be dete.-mined anc directed by teachers. 

5.9 The number an i type of teachers' aides in school should be 
determined by teachers. 

]k 1 T-" nurpose of teache.'s' aiH..s is to e.iahle teachei's to extend 
their profr.sicnai service, thus raciHtating tne education program 
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14.3 The placement of teachers' aides in a school must be at the 
request of the teachers in the school. 

Teachers' aides are responsible to teachers to vyhom they are 
assigned for all actions relating to students. 

IA.5 Deployment and assignment of duties of teachers' aides is the 
responsibility the teachers in the school. 

1A.6 The assignment of a teachers' aide must have the approval of the 
teacher to whom the aide is assigned and such teacher shall determine 
the aide's specific duties. 

With the exception of long-range policies 5.6 and 5.9, all policies 
quoted were adopted by the 1973 Annual Representative Assembly of the 
Association. Policies 5.6 and 5-9 were adopted in 1970. 

Current specific policies . Certain resolutions have been adopted 
by various Annual Representative Assemblies in order to achieve the long- 
range goals noted above. These are termed current specific policies and 
are required to be reaffirmed at five year intervals, if they are to remain 
part of association policy. Current specific policies relevant to the 
staffing of schools as contained in the Members Handbook (A 1 be r ta «Teache rs ' 
Association, 1975:15^-162) are: 

2. A. 8 BE IT RESOLVED, chat the Alberta Teachers' Association negotiate 
with the Government of the Province of Alberta for the right to issue 
teaching certificates and to suspend or cancel certificates on grounds 
of i ncompe tence or unprofessional conduct. 

(1970/72) 

2. A. 15 BE IT RESOLVED, that the Alberta Teachers' Association advocate 
that, should the Minister of Education be requested to renew letters of 
authority, he do so only if the teacher has improved his teacher 
educa t i on . 

(1968/69/70/75) 

2. A. 16 BE IT RESOLVED, that the Alberta Teachers' Association attempt 
to ensure that no person be permitted to commence teaching in a school 
of this province supported by public funds until he has been granted an 
Alberta teaching certificate. 

(1967/68/69/7^) 

2. A. 18 BE IT RESOLVED, that the Alberta Teachers' Association advocate 
that only persons holding a valid teaching certificate be permitted to 
serve as school librarians. 

(1967/69/70/73) 

5.A.I BE IT RESOLVED, that the Alberta Teachers' Association advocate 
that negotiations include all matters which affect the quality of the 
educational system and the teacher's ability to provide a high level 
of professional service. Without limiting the generality of the 
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foregoing, collective agreements negotiated by the Association shall 
make provision foi 

11 Assistance to teachers \r the form of teachers' aides. 

li970/73) 

5. A. 6 BE IT RESOLVED, that the Alberta Teachers' Association oppose 
the implementation of a system of merit rating for salary purposes. 

(^970/75) 

5. A. 18 BE IT RESOLVED, that the Alberta Teachers' Association defend 
the right of a teacher to refuse to perform a non-professional task, 
with the Association being the arbiter of what constitutes a profes- 
sional task. 

(1970/75) 

5. A. 23 BE IT RESOLVED, that the Alberta Teachers' Association advocate 
that tecchers not be required to provide noon-hour supervision. 

(1970/73) 

10. A. 2 BE IT RESOLVED, that the Alberta Teachers' Association advocate 
the development of patterns of staff organization which will facilitate 
increased participation by teachers in dec i s ion-.iaki ng with respect to 
such items as curriculum development, school organ i za t i on , school 
district organization, staffing and school plant and facilities. 

(1969/7^) 

10. A. 16 BE IT RESOLVED, that the Alberta Teachers' Association advocate 
that maximum classroom enrolment be no more than 20 students. 

(1972/73/75) 

1/4. A. 1 BE IT RESOLVED, that the Alberta Teachers' Association advocate 
that teachers determine the number and type and function of teachers' 
aides to be employed in schools. 

(1970/75) 

lit. A. 2 BE IT RESOLVED, that the Alberta Teachers' Association recognize 
that'non-certif icated personnel may become involved in instructional 
activities, as resource people provided that: (a) the person has a 
relevant area of expertise, (b) the involvement \s on a short-term 
basis, (c) the activity is" planned, organized, supervised and evaluated 
by a certificated teacher. 

(1967/70/73) 

l^.A.3 BE IT RESOLVED, that the Alberta Teachers* Association advocate 
that — 

(1) the term "teachers' aides" be used to designate non-certificated 
personnel of all kinds who directly assist individual teachers or 
groups of teachers in achieving educational objectives; 

(2) specific functions and duties of teachers' aides not be defined 
by statute or departmental regulation; 
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(3) assignment of a teachers' aide to a class is not a justification 
for increasing or failing to reduce class size. 

(!971/73/75) 

\h A.k BE IT RESOLVED, that the Alberta Teachers' Association advocate 
that auxiliary personnel in school libraries in Alberta perform only 
such dunes as are assigned to them by the teacher librarian 

(1973) 

15. A. 3 BE IT RESOLVED, that the Alberta Teachers' Association advocate 
that all early -hildhood education programs, including those for three- 

and four-year-old-- be conducted under the charge of teachers with 

adequate preparation in early childhood education. 

(1973) 

15. A. 5 BE IT RESOLVED, that the Alberta Teachers' Association urge the 
implementation of quality standards for early childhood education 
programs which would include the requirement that such programs employ 
at least one teacher for each group of 20 children. 

(1973) 

Directives for action . In addition to long-range and current 
specific policies, the annual assembly of the Alberta Teachers' Association 
approves specific directives for action. These policies are reviewed each 
year. The 197'^ Members Handbook (Alberta Teachers' Association, 1975:62) 
contains three directives for action that are concerned with staffing 
matters: 

l^^.B.I BE IT RESOLVED, that the Alberta Teachers' Association take 
action to ensure that teachers' aides do not: (a) diagnose education 
needs of students, (b) prescribe remediation, (c) carry any instructional 
responsibility, (d) evaluate the results of instruction. 

(1973/7^4/75) 

li».B.2 BE IT RESOLVED, that the Alberta Teachers' Association oppose 
the employment of teachers' aides when such employment may effect a 
reduction of certificated staff. 

(1973/74/75) 

15. B. 8 BE IT RESOLVED, that the Alberta Teachers' Association request 
the Government of the Province of Alberta to provide that all teachers 
employed under the publicly funded early Mdhood services program 
shall be active members of the Alberta Tea rs' Association 

(197V75) 

Position papers. The Alberta Teachers' Association has published 
a number of position papers which are considered as providing ". . . explana- 
tory material for the long-range policy statements and resolutions" (Alberta 
Teachers' Association, 1975:1'^42). 

The position paper "Organization and Administration of Schools" 
'.Alberta Teachers' Association, 1975:173-17'*) indicates that the association 
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recogni2es'a need for diversified school staffing. 

With increasing demands for specialization and high quality service, 
school organizations will have to make extensive provision for auxiliary 
ond paraprofessional services, giving attention to job spec i f i cat »or^s 
of persons in schools. Differentiated responsibilities and improve', 
working conditions are essential if we are to use resources most 
effectively in the schools of the future. 

Howev-r, in a position paper specifically concerned with teacher 
aides, a r,uTr,ber of caveats as to the use of such personnel are clearly 
articulated. Professional tasks are defined as the "diagnosis ofstudents 
learning needs, prescription for those needs, implementing educational 
program' and evaluation of student, program and seU,'' and it is stated 
unequivocally that "the teacher is not only totally responsible for these ^ 
act^^-itju^, but also in lar^-je measure must execute them" Alberta Teachers^ 
Association 1975:187). The teacher aide position paper (Alberta Teachers 
Association', ! 975 = 1 85" 1 90l also identifies, from the perspective of the 
association, the various historical and social forces imping. na on the 
deployment of paraprofess i ona 1 s in schools, adopting the general stance 
that while assistants in non-teaching roles are desirable, and in some 
circumstances necessary, these roles should be defined by teachers. 



The Alberta School Trustees Association Policy 

This organization is the representative association ofAlberta 
School Boards. Member representatives advance and adopt po'icies at the 
annual meeting of the association and all official policies are contained 
in the association Handbook (Alberta School Trustees Association, 197^) 
from which the following relevant statements are taken. 

Staffi ng pol icies . The basic values which underlie association 

policy on the staffing of schools are implied in Policy Statement 5-20 

(Aiberta School Trustees Association, 197^:26) which contends that the 
association should: 

Take the position that school boards must be able to employ such staff 
as are needed under such conditions of employment as are necessary for 
the achievement of their educational goals. 

The association gives some support to differentiated staffing and 
the use of non-certificated personnel in Policy Statements 9-OA and 9 ■ OA 1 
(Alberta School Trustees Association, 197'4:31) which direct that the 
assoc i a t ion sha 1 1 : 

9 OA Advocate that some instructional services (teaching-related 
activities.) may be provided by persons who hold N^arious kinds ot 
qualifications and that some of these persons may not be certified 
teachers . 

S.Ok] Support the concept of differentiated staffing in order that 
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non-certificated personnel be allocated to work under the general 
direction of the principal or other certified teacher so as to improve 
and expand programs and services. 

Letters of Au thor i . Policy Statement 9.20 (Alberta School 
Trustees Association, 197^:32) supports the issuance of Letters of Authority 
to qualified persons. This policy statement directs that the association 
shal 1 : 

Urge the government to grant temporary authority to a person holding 
a degree acceptable to the Minister, to instruct in his specialization, 
but who has no formal teacher education, such authority to be granted 
in those cases where a certified teacher could not be engaged. 

Training in development and use of school aides . Support for the 
training of teachers in the development and use of school aides is 
contained in the following statement of policy adopted by the association 
m 1975: 

BE IT RESOLVED, that ti^e Alberta School Trustees Association urge 
member boards to adopt professional development policies and programs 
that v;ould provide training in the developmenc and use of school aides. 

There v;ou 1 d appear to be no specific policy presently adopted by 
the Alberta School Trustees Association on the organization of schools to 
accommodate differentiated staffing patterns, although Policy Statement 
5-20 (Alberta School Trustees Association, 197^:26) states that: 

. . . school boards must be able to employ such staff as are needed 
under such conditions as are necessary for the achievement of their 
educa t i ona 1 goa 1 s . 



PERCEPTIONS OF SENIOR STAFF OFFICERS 



Group interviews were held with six officers of the Department of 
Education, four officers of the Alberta School Trustees Association and tvjo 
officers of the Alberta Teachers' Association. In all cases the personnel 
interviewed were senior staff officers of their organizations and the 
interviews lasted from between an hour and a half and two hours. These 
interviews focussed on the perceptions that these officers held of the 
current stance of their organization towards differentiated staffing 
practices in the province and their perceptions of likely trends and 
desirable future developments. The interviews identified a number of 
general areas of concern as perceived from the different perspectives of 
each organization as well as a' number of specific contemporary problems. 
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Differentiation of Professional Staff Roles 

Staff officers of the Department of Education did not perceive 
differentiation of professional staff roles to be an issue or a problem m 
Alberta at this time. 

The officers of the Alberta Teachers' Association (A.T.A.) indicated 
that present policy would not prevent differentiation of professional _ 
functions for certificated personnel. They perceived that differentiation 
by salary would not be a concern providing additional salary is associated 
with additional responsibility. However, it was pointed outthat hier- 
archicaUarrangements implied in some models of differentiation are at _ 
variance with tl>e thoughts expressed in a position paper (Al^berta Teachers 
Association. 1975:179) dealing with the nature of the teaching profession: 

The model of the bureaucratic employee working within a framework 
of rules and specifications and in a hierarchical chain ot command 
does not fit the requirements for the provision of high quality _ 
teaching in Albert^ schools. Alberta teachers must lead in developing 
a col leg ia 1 model . . - 

As previously noted, however, Current Specific Policy 5-A.6 of the 
A.T.A. opposes the implementation of "merit rating for salary purposes. 

Staff officers of the Alberta School Trustees Association (A.S.T.A.) 
stated that their organization has no explicit policy on the differentiation 
of role for professional staff. These officers indicated that A.S.T A. 
support for an increasing number of positions of responsibility has been 
demonstrated in collective agreements, and that sa 1 a ry • a 11 owances for 
positions of responsibility and release time have been negotiated for a 
var iety of pos i t ions . ^ 



Use of Non-Certificated Personnel 

The Department of Education officers interviewed stated that their 
organization has not found it necessary to take a Position related to the 
use of non-certificated personnel in schools since the Alberta Teachers 
Association has utilized court action against several school boards on 
this matter. The Department, it was reported, has a va i 1 ab 1 e seve ra 1 
methods of varying degrees of formality for investigating alleged misuse 
of aides should the need arise. 

ATA Current Specific Policy 14.A.2 recognizes that non- 
certificated personnel may become involved in the instruction Process. 
However, the A.T.A. staff officers indicated some practices would clear y 
fall outside association policy. For example, it was noted that .t would 
not b. acceptable for a teacher to establish a practice of having an aide 
in.tru t on a regular basis while the teacher was present largely for the 
-,urpc -'S of discipline and control. The A.T.A. position paper on teacher 
lAlberta Teachers' Association, 1975:18-19) elaborates: 
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Teachers cannot ethically neglect their responsibilities for 
diagnosis, prescription, implementation and evaluation . . . Failure 
to recognize the continuance of teacher responsibility could be the 
source of charges of unprofessional conduct against teachers. 
[However] , . . an niae might at times perform a demonstration role, 
cor-nment on slides, or talk to students about some topic in which the 
aide has special knowledge. That is, the aide might at times take a 
roie in the instructional component of education. But the aide would 
do so und^r the direction of the teacher in the same v^ay a- a teacher 
brings in a guest speaker from' the community. The aide would not 
diagnose, prescribe or evaluate with regard to the students. 

One staff officer provided the illustration of a paid aide with 
high academic qua] if icat ions in biology providing classroom instruction 
for one unit in an area of h'S expertise. It was stressed, however, that 
the teacher must retain responsibility for the key task areas, as described 
in the position paper. 

The A.T.A. officers indicated that there may be difficulties in 
operational izing some association policies. A staff officer suggested two 
interrelated reasons: 



1. The teaching function has not been precisely defined; and 

2. Teachers frequently perceive aides, not so much as a threat 
to job security, but as a threat to job status— "teachers ' 
aides have threatened the mystique of the profession." 

The staff officers interviewed further indicated that, in imple- 
menting association policies, the A.T.A. would defend any teacher who 
refused, on reasonable grounds, the services of an aide. Furthermore, the 
A.T.A. would support the view that teachers should also be responsible 
for evaluation of aides. 

During the A.T.A. interview, it was noted that aides have tradi- 
tionally been hired to supplement existing teaching staff, and that the 
practice of replacing a teacher with one or more aides in schools in some 
jurisdictions in Alberta may generate concerns which relate to policy 
statements 10. A. 16, U.A.3, and Directive for Action 14.B.2 (Alberta 
Teachers' Association, 1 975 : 1 60- 1 62) . Staff officers interviewed indicated 
that concerns in these areas have been expressed on occasion during 
collective bargaining with school boaros. 

The A.T.A. officers suggested that the present university training 
programs for teachers could be augmented to preside instruction in the use 
of aides. This proposal received support from both the Depa.-tment of 
Education and the A.S.T.A. officials. In particular, the Department 
officers perceived that teachers require time to adjust to working closely 
with other adults and that rearnor preservice and inservice programs did 
not appear to equip teachers .-..ith skills for managing and supervising 
subordinates and auxiliary i^^taFf. 
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Staff officers of the Alberta School Trustees Association stressed 
that, to the best of their recollection, no differentiated staffing 
practices in Alberta had been initiated by school trustees, and that ^ 
various staffing patterns have been adopted as a result of recommendations 
from school system administrators which were made on the basis of perceived 
educa t i ona 1 need . 

Department officers also strebsed the extent to which local arrange- 
ments between boards and teaching staff were cooperatively developed and 
implemented, often providing modeis for others to copy or adopt. 



Cu r rent Concerns 

A number of specific concerns emerged as a result of group inter- 



V I ev';s 



Le tters of Authori ty . A small increase in the annual number of 
Letters of Authority was acknowledged by the Department of Education staff 
officers. However, this increase is seen as being largely a result of 
special circumstances associated with the development of new programs and 
changes in regulations not related to concerns with regular classroom 
staffing practices. Specific areas involved include: 

1. Early Childhood Services; 

2. changes in regulations concerning certification for persons who 
met the academic qualifications but who are not Canadian 
citizens or British subjects; and 

3. the assumption of responsibility for several private schools 
by school boards, some of which provided education for 

hand i capped ch i 1 d ren . 

The A.S.T.A. officers also noted the increasing use of Letters of 
Authority in recent years, especially to meet the needs of rural beards. 
The perception of the officers interviewed was that the A.S.T.A. has 
supported this trend, but perceives opposition coming from the A.T.A. 

The A.S.T.A. officers also noted five additional specific concerns 
relating to staffing practices that have appeared in recent years: 

1. employment of band instructors who are not certificated teachers; 

2. use of community personnel in the junior high school option 
program; 

3. problems experienced by rural boards in hiring certificated 
instructors for industrial arts programs; 

i4. supervision provided in Work Experience Programs and Special 
Proj ects ; and 
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5. use of non-certificated personnel for instruction in the French 
and Cree languages. 

The Department officers also identified some of these specific 
topics as well as some additional concerns. 

Band instructors . The Department, it was stated, has re'ected 
using Letters of Authority for band instructors. It v/as perceived that 
the position taken by school boards that these persons are aides respon- 
sible to the principal, especially if the school time-table shows the 
principal's time assigned to this task as a period of instruction, is con- 
sidered viable. However, it was suggested that definitive interpretation 
can only result from a court decision. 

Student volunteers . The staff officers of the Department per- 
ceived that the Department of Education maintains firm controls over the 
course credit requirements for Work Experience Programs and Special Projects. 
The v/ork performed by students must have an educational component and may 
not consist of only routine clerical tasks of the kind carried out by some 
r.eac her aides. 

Special education . During the i n tervi ew wi th Department officers, 
the Director of Special Education indicated a distinction often made in 
his branch between therapy ard teaching. The former is frequently used to 
describe work with a student on a one-to-one basis, whereas v/ork on a 
one-to-many basis is considered teaching. He indicated that proposals 
for funding formal and required inclusion of teacher aides for special 
education have been rejected. It was noted that school boards have the 
discretion to employ aides as an addition to exiting staff. 

Irtstruction in the French language . The Department officers inter- 
viewed indicated that Section 150 of The School Act provides for persons 
who may be non-certificated to provide instruction in the French language 
under certain circumstances. This Section states: 

150(3) Notwithstanding Section 73, a board, subject to the regulations 
of the Minister, may employ one or more competent persons to give 
Instruction in French or any ether language to all pupils whos(5 parents 
have signified a willingness that they should receive it. 

The interviewed officers reported that a legal test has supported this 
prov i s ion . 

Other practices . Two long-standing programs which involve dis- 
tinctive instructional practices were discussed during the interview with 
Department officers. Course credit has been available for many years for 
private instruction in music by persons who may not hold an Alberta 
teacher's certificate. There has also been use of non-certificated personnel 
to provide supervision for pupils under instruction by teachers of the 
Correspondance School Branch. The officers interviewed were of the opinion 
that the Department has taken the position that supervisors and pupils work 
under the direction of certificated teachers. These officers were aware of 
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no concerns hav.ng been expressed in respect to either of these practices. 

Certifi cation of aides . Little pressure was perceived fay the 
Departn.e^ir^fTi^rs for formal pro^rincial certification of teacher aides. 
This wa^ partially attributed to the current absence of union organization 
of aides. Request for a provincial certificate in addition to college 
awards ..os acknowledge, especially from graduates of teacher a ide programs 
at Grant MacEwan and Red Deer Colleges. Sever.il merits of certification 
were noted, especially from the point of view of employers who desire_ 
credentials from job applicants. The view was exp-essed that provincial 
certification may be accompanied by a stronger move toward unionization. 

An interview with the legal counsel to the A.S.T-A. indicated that 
school boards have been involved in negotiations on the issue of membership 
for teacher aides in the Canadian Union of Public Employees. The position 
taken by the A.S.T.A. in these negotiations has been one of opposition to 
unionization. 

The A.T.A. staff officers interviewed considered it unlikely that 
teacher aJdcswould be considered eligible for associate membership in 
th<?ir organization, it being seen desirable for aides to organize their 
f wn collective efforts. 



Present Trends and Desirable Future Developments fj:om_the 
Perspective of the Alberta Teachers' Association 

The A T A staff officers interviewed identified several trends in 
the use of school staff in Alberta and speculated on likely outcomes. 
Their views on desirable future developments were also offered. These 
perceptions and opinions are set out below. 

Use of p araprofessionals . The A.T.A. staff officers reported that 
their organization is experiencing some pressure from members on the use of 
teacher aides. Concerns that have been expressed by telephone calls from 
me .bers and communication from local associations involve perceived abuse 
of A.T.A. policy and perceived threats to job security. In many instances, 
adult volunteers are the subject of concern. 

In the opinion of these A.T.A. officers, there would appear to be 
concern that increased use of aides in a time of f i nanc i a 1 cons t ra i n t may 
be seen by school boards as providing a solution for s taf f i ng . probl ems 
but may be seen by teachers as a threat, particularly at a time when there 
is no shortage of teachers. For these reasons, it was considered .hat 
expanded use of teacher aides should be considered only when the resources 
of a school system would permit this. It was observed that the use of 
funds for these purposes is low on the list of educat:onal priorities, as 
far the A.T A. is concerned, and is likely to remain so in the forsee- 
dble future. Staff officers agreed that any attempt at unilateral 
implementatior of such practices in Alberta would fail. 
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Training and certification of aides . The A.T.A. has participated 
in decisions related to the course content of teacher aide programs at 
Red Deer College and Grant MacEwan College. Staff officers indi,-ated that 
the A.T.A. had no desire to be prescriptive or to see s vanda r i za t i on but 
v;ould endeavour to ensure that programs were consistent .vith A.T.A. policy. 

These otTicers wore of the opinion that their o rgan i ;:a t i on v;ould 
be concerned If advanced standing in undergraduate education program^, were 
offeree on the basis of courses completed in the programs at the above 
institutions. It was indicated that experience as a teacher aide should 
not be perceived c2s a stepping stone to teaching. 

The officers felt that the government should not be involved in 
the certification of aides. The A.T.A. po-ition, consistent with poMcy 
stated p-eviously, is that the teachers concerned should make the decisions 
on the type and qualifications of aides to be emplo^/ed in the classroom. 

Sped f ica tion of dut ies . Current Specific Policy H.A.3(2) indicates 
that the A.T.A. does not advocate the specification of duties and functions 
of teacher aides by statute or Departmental regulation. Staff officers 
suggested that the development of career patterns for aides may contribute 
to a change in this position. Such patterns may lead to pressures for 
expanded roles for aides which would necessitate a more careful delineation 
of duties. 

Unionizat ton of aides . The officers interviewed reported that 
several specialist councils of the A.T.A. have provided inservice programs 
for teacher aides. However, given the present nature uf the A.T.A., it is 
considered unlikely that teacher aides would ever be considered eligible 
for associate membership. 

Differentiation of professional staff . No major trends toward 
increa-sed differentiation of professional staff roles were perceived by 
the A.T.A. officers Interviewed, despite several innovative staffing 
practices in specific schools jcfi as Bishop Carroll in Calgary. Financial 
constraints were seen as a limiting factor in the provincial context. 
Designation of positions such as "master teacher" in Alberta jurisdictions 
was not considered likely. 



Trer.ds Perceivp. d by Alberta School Trustees 
Association Officers 

A.S.T.A. staff officers observed that trends in differentiated 
staffing in Alberta were more a product of the adoption by a school or 
school jurisdiction of a particular kind of school organization, method of 
instruction or philosophy, rather than an attempt to establish a staffing 
pattern for its own sake. Similarly, the officers were of the opinion 
that some of the problems which have been experienced arise not only 
because of difficulties associated with the definition of teaching as 
previously mentioneo, but also as a resu ■ t of departure from the traditional 
classroom unit in an increasing number of instances. As an example, the 
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Dupil-teacher ratio wab cited as having quite different connotations for 
large-scale tea^-teachi ng projects than for traditional classrocn organ , za- 
t;on. Staff officers perceived that conflict over pup i ' - tescher ration 
nay be the source of problems in future. 

Decentralized school budgeting . Participants in the A . S .T . A . i nter- 
view noted that differentiated staffing practices have been associated in 
some jurisdictions with the introduction of a system of schoo 1 -ba sed _ 
budgeting. Two examples wer.- given: Lethbridge Public School District 
and Calgary Roman Catholic Separate School District- These two j ur s , d . c t i ons 
were described as having adopted a budget policy which permits the school 
to make a decision to exchange a teacher for a specified number of teacher 
aides. The A.T.A. staff officers suggested that while the implementation 
of such a policy may be consistent with A.T.A. policy regarding school- 
based decisions on the employment of aides, the possibility exists of con- 
flict with other A.T.A. Dolicy which opposes the employment of aides if 
this may effect a reduction of certificated staff. A.S.Y.A. staff officers 
noted that the Lethbridge School District is currently reassessing the 
practice of decentralized budgeting. 

A second budget practice was also considered as being related to 
differentiation of professional roles. i^ed Deer Public School District 
was used as an example, for, as part of its decentralized school budgeting 
program, this jurisdiction provides schools with a 1 ump-sum "respons i b i 1 i t i es 
allowance" to be distributed at the discretion of the school. 

F uture Developments as Perceived by A.S.T.A. Officers 

The A.S.T.A. staff officers interviewed considered that: 

! A definition of teaching will probably be given by the courts. 
While this development is not seen by the A.S.T.A. officers as desirable 
from the perspective of their association, it is seen as being probably 
the only possible way of treating the problem. 

2. The present incremental approach to the zJcption of different 
staffing practices will probably be maintained. This was seen by the 
A.S.T.A. officers as desirable from the viewpoint of their organization. 

3 Alberta trustees will probably respond favourably to initiatives 
which propos-. different patterns of staffing. It was also considered _ 
liKely that rigid insistence on the requirements of teacher certification 
for all teaching-relate' activities will probably not meet with trustee 
support These observations were based on the belief that trustees 
generally have a high regard for the judgement cf professional educators 
and for the contribution that a wide range of personnel can make to 
instruct ion. 

k Certification of teacher aides would not be desirable from the 
perspective of the A.S.T.A. The view was expressed that certification may 
add to the costs of education. 
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5. Professional development programs should be established to 
foster the skills and attitudes necessary to manage the changes associated 
with the adoption of different patterns of staffing. 



Trends and Future Developments as Percei ^ 
by Department of Education Officers 

Thiee general areas of concer luence the rate at 

which different staffing practices wei c ... , o ,i. Alberta were identified 
by the staff officers intervi ewed . 

1- The protective stance of the A.T.A . One aspect which appears 
critical to the interests of teachers from the perspective of the Department 
of Education officers interviewed, is the teacher-pupil ratio. It was 
noted that this concept has changed with the trend away from the conven- 
tional classroorr ' ns t rue t i ona 1 unit. The view was expressed that teachers' 
support for increased uses of sides would have to be preceded by the 
establishment of an acceptable professional teacher-pupil ratio. 

The possibility was also raised that the views of individual 
members of the A.T.A. rr^^y at times be at variance with the official stance 
of the association. Thic difference may exist, for example, when the A.T.A. 

initiate*^ investigative action in respect to a non-certificated person who 

is perceived locally to be i^eeting a critical need. 

2. F i nanc ia 1 cons t ra i n ts . Staff officers of the Department of 
Education suggested that schc-r 1 boards will limit the extent to which 
teacher aides can be hired to complement existing staff. One staff officer 
expressed the view that there may be board interest in staffing practices 
vihich Involve the hiring of aides as an alternative to hiring teachers 
because of the opportunity provided to keep costs down. The availability 
of funds from programs such as the Educational Opportunities Fund (EOF) 
was seen by officers interviewed as continuing to have an impact on the 
hiring of aides by making additional funds available for improvement of 
classroom i ns true t ion. 

3- The nature and extent of further deyelopment . Staff officers 
anticipated that further developments would be incremental in nature, 
largely as a result of the factors identified above. Support was given 
to the view that board actions in respect to different staffing practices 
are generally a response to the recommendations and initiatives of 
professional educators. No major program or thrust on a provincial scale 
by the Department of Education was anticipated in the near future. 



QUESTIONNAIRE RESPONSES 



The staff officers of the Department of Education, the A.T.A. 
and the A.S.T.A. who participated in the interviews were requested to 
complete a short questionnaire in order to obtain their perceptions of 
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the prevailing attitudes of the members of their organizations toward a 
number of statements. Returns were obtained from the two A.T.A. officers, 
the three A.S.T.A. officers, and five of the six Department officers. 
Information from the A.T.A. returns is not provided in this section due to 
the difficulty of generalizing from two returns, and due to the fact that 
the A.T.A. has a well developed body of policies that provide a good indica- 
tion of the association position on the questions asked. 

1. Both Department and A.S.T.A . espc d'' i^v agreed that 

the members of their organizations v-vou ^ ni^ • i =i: 

i. the quality of instruction of most scnool s could be 
improved by utilizing different staffing patterns; 

ii. alternative staffing patterns should provide a better 
match betv/c^en salaries and responsibilities; and 
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the assignment of non-certified personnel of non- 
instructional tasks traditionally expected of teachers 
would make better use of scarce funds. 

2. Department and A.S.T.A. respondents also indicated that the 
members of their organizations would participate in the implementation of 
alternate staffing D^tterns. 

3. The A.S.T.A. respondents indicated that their members would 
generally agree, and the Department respondents indicated that their 
members would strongly agree that: 

i. there should be a way to staff school* so that good 

teachers can assist others in improving their teaching 
ski lis; 

ii. schools should have a better way of directly linking 
teacher skills to instructi ona 1 res pons i bi 1 i t i es ; and 
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the effectiveness of teachers could be improved by 
assigning some of their present tasks to non-certificated 
personnel . 

h. In response to a number of questions asking for the staff 
off icers'perceptions of the attitudes of the members of their organizations 
towards increased responsibility and discretion for teachers and adminis- 
trators in several decision-making areas. Department and A.S.T.A. 
respondents provided the following replies: 

i. Two of the three A.S.T.A. officers indicated strong 
support to the view that these personnel should have 
more responsibility and discretion in decisions related 
to curriculum, teaching methods, school rules and 
regulations, and school budgeting. Only one A.S.T.A. 
officer indicated strong support for more school -based 
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responsibility and discretion for school staffing. 

ii. Department respondents indicated moderate support to 
the view that teachers and administrators should have 
more discretion and responsibility for curriculum, 
teaching methods, ^.chool rules and regulations, school 
budgeting and school staffing decisions. 

It is noteworthy in this connection that current Specific Policy 
10. A. 2 of the A.T.A. advocates ; ' velopment of staff organization which 
will "facilitate increased par* by teachers in decision-making 

with respect to such items . development, school organization, 

school district organizatio ,nd school plant and facilities." 

5. Respondents were also d^ked which of six different types of 
specialized staff they believed members of their organizations would like 
to see added to the complement of educational personnel in the province. 

i. There was a unanimous response from the A.S.T.A. 

officials that members of the- r organization would most 
prefer the addition of teacher interns and would least 
prefer the addition of master teachers. Support for the 
other alternatives was equally divided. 

ii.. Responses from the Department officers indicated that 

the addition of teacher interns would be preferred more 
strongly by members of the Department, while master 
teachers and more clerical aides would be preferred 
least. Preferences for the other categories were unclear. 

6. In response to a question which asked for the activities of 
preparing instructional materials, setting up/cleaning up, and planning 
for instruction, to be ranked according to the amount of time paid, 
volunteer and student aides should spend on these activities, these 
reactions were given: 

i. The Department officers generally indicated that they 
believed members of their organization would prefer the 
most time to be spent assisting and supervising students, 
while least or no time at all should be devoted to 
planning for instruction. 

ii. One Department official saw as top priority for volunteer 
and student aides the task of listening and reading to 
students . 
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GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 



The information presented in this chapter tends to indicate that 
the three major provincial organizations have adopted an essentially 
conservative attitude towards differentiated staffing practices and would 
tend to favor an incremental approach to future policy development m this 
area. While on one hand none of the three organizations appear to be 
opposed to the development of differentiated staffino, none appear anxious 
to actively promote this practice. All three organizations appear to agree 
there should be no major mov- nt the provincial level to def le the duties 
of, develop a schr- .urage the unionism ' .f . .professionals. 

While the A. T. A i m> tha t pa raprof ess ^ - ip^oymentand 

use should be soL , - 1^ rceptions of lI , the A.S.T.A. 

advocates that school boardb should be alloweo to exercise their pre- 
rogatives for staffing and the Department appears content to administer 
existing legislation and monitor developments. This apparent desire to 
maintain the status quo, from the perspectives of the three organizations, 
is entirely consistent with their mandated and expected roles, and has 
created a favourable climate in which local schools and school boards could 
develop, and to some degree experiment with, innovative staffing practices 
as they perceived these to be necessary and feasible. 

Nevertheless, three areas of potential concern can be identified: 
(1) the growing need for a clear understanding of what constitutes 
"teaching," (2) the poten^.ial impact of organized labor, and (3) the 
diversity of local needs. Although these three general concerns are inter- 
related in many ways, they will be discussed in turn. 



Teaching and Non-Teaching 

From a provincial viewpoint there would appear to be only two 
categories of staff employed in Alberta schools: teachers and non- teachers^ 
Presently the distinction between the two classes is essentially pragmatic 
teachers being certified according to a provincial standard, and non-teachers 
not. Certification provides the only universally accepted definition ot a 
teacher in Alberta. 

Presently there are only minor differences between the types of 
teaching certificates issued in Alberta. Thus, there does not appear to 
exist substantial grounds for differentiation of teaching duties on the 
basis of certificates issued. However, Letters of Authority and Interim 
Certificates may provide some basis for the future development of a^ 
designation or designations somewhat equivalent to "Intern Teacher' a_ 
category of school staff which Department and A.S.T.A. officials perceived 
as a possible useful addition to the teaching complement in Alberta. in 
passing it may be noted that A.S.T.A. and Department support forthe 
issuance of Letters of Authority to meet extraordinary needs indicates 
the continuing usefulness of this mechanism. 
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Excluding necessary maintenance and support staff, the non-teacher 
personnel in Alberta are generally subsumed under the title of paraprofes- 
sionals. While a number of paraprofess lona 1 s certainly are involved in 
classroom activities, the policies of the A.T.A. and the s:atutes 
administrated by the Department prohibit the use of these employees in a 
teaching role. However, from the provincial viewpoint there is confusion 
as to what constitutes leaching activity. Some definitions of teaching 
are available. The A.T.A. policies quoted that define the responsibilities 
of teachers and the behaviors given for E.C.S. teachers as quoted from the 
Operational Plans for Early Childhood Services, provide examples. 
Nevertheless, these definitions are limited to particular organizations or 
documents and no evidence was found of a collective move at the provincial 
level to establish a consensus defi-iiiion. The general indication would 
appear to be that this task ''^ ^ I 1 to the courts. The Dep^?rtment 
officers interviewed indica u\l the i r organ i za t ' - iv-.r^, of the 

difficulty of establishing an appropriate definition of ceaching at the 
time The School Act was revised out was disinclined to include such a 
definition, thus, it was stated, leaving matters of interpretation to the 
courts should the need arise. It would appear quite likely that the need 
will ari-- in the near future as Section 168 of The School Act provides 
for legal penalties upon conviction of non-certificated persons who teach 
and for boards who knowingly employ non-teachers in a teaching role. 
Given confusion at the local level as to what constitutes teaching and the 
unilateral definition available to teachers in A.T.A. policy, Section |68 
may be invoked to gain a legal definition of teaching. 

The uncertainty encountered in distinguishing between teacliing and 
non-teaching activities is compounded by the confusion over employee- 
student ratios and job designations. Local and partisan definition and 
use of such ter;ns as teacher-pupil r£itio, adult-pupil ratio>, professional- 
pupil rat io and teacher a ide , teachers' aide, c I a ss room a i de , instructional 
aide and others do not foster clarity. 

In these areas of uncertainty the substantial body of policy 
statements articulated by the A.T.A. in the protection of member interests 
may well, in lieu of other well established policies, form one of the bases 
for future court decisions. However, the tendency towards contradiction 
evident in several of these policies may militate against such a development, 



Un ion i za t ion 

There would appear to be little prospect of paraprofess iona I s 
being accorded status in the A.T.A. although this organization may welcome 
the unionization of these personnel by some other agency. Given the 
absence of a provincial organization singularly concerned with the needs 
of paraprofess lona 1 s , the task of unionization will probably fall to the 
Canadian Union of Public Employees (CUPE) and/or possibly the Civil 
Service Association of Alberta. 

Unionization of aides, even on a local basis, will probably lead 
to a number of clearly articulated job descr i pt ions— wh ich will probably 
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provide an additional perspective on the definition of teaching-and intro- 
duce some codification to the available role des.gnat,ons and a -o 
certainly increase the cost of pa raprof ess . ona 1 s . S.m.larly, an additional 
St mu u for the development of certification standards for paraprofess onals 
ma be provided as part of the overall rationalisation of t e employment 
and deployment of paraprofess iona 1 s provided by un.on.zat on P^°bable 
net effects will be to (l) complicate local board negotiations and adm.n.s 
tration, (2) effect a possible reduction of non-teachers eniPl°y^d^and 
(3) int oduce a provincial organization to the educational field whose 
prime mandate ma'y not be to further or enhance the qua 1 i ty of edu . ■ n 
Alberta. It is also possible the unionization will P'"^^^" ' .i""'j3 
limit the use of volunteer aides, a category of paraprofess i ona 1 that is 
iimic, cne use u c^^i„ fhildhood Services programs, but which 

to some degree encouraged in Early Lhiianooa services h y .^^^h^r^ 
would appear to be providing some of the current concern °f 'eache.s 
regarding the use of pa raprof ess iona 1 s Not unexpectedly the ^-S^T '^^ 
aDoears to be opposed to the unionization of pa raprof ess i ona 1 s . However, 
giver the provision of the Alterta Latour Act and the demonstrated aggres- 
siveness of both CURE and CSA, unionization of pa -aprof ess i ona 1 s will 
probably escalate. 



Local Needs 

The question was raised by Department officials as to whether the 
policies of the A.T.A. can consistently be in accord with the "eeds of 
?ocal teachers. While this may be a moot point the ^'^^J ' ['''1'°^ 'f. 
Teaching Profession Act accord d i sci pi . nary powers ^^,Ya exe u ive 
be used to maintain member solidarity. Furthermore, the A.T.A. executive 
supervises local association and member representation to the government, 
s f Juitating solidarity of representation, .oweyer, a -J-,---^ 
is evident in the relationship of all three organizations to local boards 
schoo s and communities. While these three provincial level organizations 
ar'w'n equipped to respond to local needs, those needs may develop along 
diverging lines, and may'eventua 1 1 y present conflicting va ues needs and 
demarJs In essence, there would appear to be a major question as o 
whether the basically conservative attitude presently displayed by the 
provincial organizations can be maintained if local developments become 
increasingly innovative and diverse. 
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CHAPTER 6 



OBSER\ '\'":ONS AND 
INTERVIEWS IN TEN 
SELECTED SCHOOLS 




In order to obtain information about staffing practices used- in 
schools in Alberta, the original research design specified that ten schools 
having a high degree of "differentiated staffing" would be described in 
detail. However, the superintendents' returns showed that the "pure type 
of differentiated staffing" discussed in the literature, which involves 
master teachers and considerable differentiation by function, did not exist 
in Alberta. Consequently, agreement was reached with the Technical 
Committee that ten schools' using staffing practices which were considerably 
different from those commonly employed could be examined and described. 
This examination and description was to focus upon these different aspects 
of the utilization of employed and/or volunteer staff. In addition, 
opinions of staff were to be sought concerning their preferred staffing 
pract i ces . 



DATA COLLECTION 



Pi lot Study 

A detailed examination was made of Westbrook Elementary School 
(Edmonton Public School District) to provide information about (1) which 
data should and could be collected and (2) the best me:hods by which these 
data could be obtained. Based partly upon this experience and partly upon 
information presented by L. Johnson and R. W. Faunce in "Teacher Aides: 
A Developing Role" (Elementary School Journal, December, 1973, pp. 136-1^^), 
certain general interview schedules and questionnaires were developed for 
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use with the following groups: 

( 1 ) pr i nc i pa 1 s ; 

(2) other educators; 

(3) paid paraprof ess ional staff; 
m) adul t volunteers; and 

(5) student volunteers. 



The researchers in each school were expected to modify the 
as they saw fit for the particular conditl^^n^ t , er -ui,. re order 
,1 .. o\ liiiiL. ,:^eiiL on various activities, or the extent 

to which . e of . new staffing practice had altered time previously spent 
on these activities, the terms "Considerable," "Some," "Little" and "None 
were commonly used in preference to percentages. 



Main Study 

The ten schools were selected after detailed information had been 
received about staffing practices in nineteen schools. This information 
was provided frCTi the ^superintendents' questionnaires, and from telephone 
and tace-to-face conversations with superintendents, other central office 
staff, principals and other educators having knowledge about particular 
schools. An attempt was made to achieve some balance in selection of ^ 
schools among (l) urban and rural, (2) grade level, (3) type of jurisdiction, 
and W type of school. The following were selected: 



K " Grade 8 
K - Grade 6 



Grades 7-9 



Grades 10-12 



K - Grade 12 



G rades 1 "12 
Special School 



Calling Lake, Northland School Division 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie, St. Albert Protestant 
School District 

Thorncliffe, Edmonton Public School District 

Westbrook, Edmonton Public School District 

Bishop Kidd, Caloary Roman Catholic Separate 
School District 

M. E. LaZerte, Edmonton Public School District 

Winston Churchill, Lethbridge Public School 
District 

St. Mary's, Calgary Roman Catholic Separate 
School District 

Strathcona-Tweedsmui r Private School 
The Activity Centre, Edmonton 



These schools were selected mainly because they had the following 
staffing and program characteristics in varying degrees: 
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(1) Bishop Kidd (Grade 7-9) — paid teacher aides and student aides; 
organization of professional and pa raprof ess i ona 1 staff into three learning- 
area teams; individualized and small-group instruction; teacf*-^ r-adv i sors . 

(2) Cal 1 ing Lake (K-Grade 8) — 
aides; kindergarten teachin« ossi ' * 

) ■ E . LjZei ic iGrade I0-I2j — governance of school by an 
ii.'ciiiui representative school council and committees; community orientation; 
flexibility in use of teaching teams and learning areas. 

(^) Sir Alexander Mackenzie (K-Grade 6) — school aides; parent 
volunteers; cross-age tutoring. 

(5) The Act i V i ty Centre — low ratio of adults to children, and 
a high ratio of support staff to teachers. 

(6) ""t. Mary's (K-Grade 12) — three "school s"- i n-one ; depart- 
mentalized staff; teacher advisors; community-orientation; specialist 
services; teacher aides; cross-age tutoring; volunteer aides; police 
resource officer. 

(7) Strathcona-Tweedsmu i r — private school; teacher-advisors; 
academic orientation; career advancement within school and merit factor 

in staff salaries; cross-age tutoring; use of external specialists; extra- 
curricular activities; parental involvement. 

(8) Thorncl i f fe (K-Grade 6) — - kindergarten aides; teacher aides; 
parent volunteers; research projects.' 

(9) Wes tbrook (K-Grade 6) — kindergarten aide; teacher aide; 
full-time librarian; parent volunteers. 

(10) Winston Churchi 1 1 (Grade 10-12) — individualized and small- 
group instruction; teacher-advisors; learning centres; teacher aides; 
employed student aides. 

Permission to gather information and to interview teachers was 
obtained from the prircipals and where appropriate also from the superin- 
tendent's office. For The Activity Centre, permission was obtained from 
the supervisor and chairman of the governing body. In every case, 
excellent cooperation was obtained. Staff and research assistants spent 
varying amounts of time in each school in conducting interviews, collecting 
school data and observing activities. This in-school period was usually at 
least six person-days. In order to minimize interference with normal 
school routine, a good deal of information was often obtained in advance 
through the mail and from questionnaires completed by staff during their 
ovJ\^ t i me . 

From these data individual descriptions of practices in the ten 
schools were written. These descriptions, which follow, have been verified 
by the principal of each school and approved by the superintendents. 
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' lY CENTRE 
lA school for handicapped children) 



The Set t i ng 

The geographical location of The Activity Centre in the downtown 
area of Edmonton enhances its ability to serve the needs of potential 
clients within the corporate limits. To be eligible for the centre, 
children must be deve 1 opmen ta ! 1 y handicapped and/or physically handicapped 
and not possess the necessary skills (e.g. toilet training) required for 
admission to other institutions such as the Robin Hood School or the 
Winnifred Stewart School. 

The main floor of the building is occupied by the Alberta 
Association for the Hearing Handicapped, with The Activity Centre being 
on the lower level. The floor plan (Figure 6.1) indicates the utiliza- 
tion of the available space which amounts to approximately 2,000 square 
feet. Figure 6.1 also illustrates the area outside the building that 
is available for outdoor activities. 



Description of Staffing Practices 

Licensed for 25 exceptional children between the ages of three 
and sixteen years, the school operates on a year-round basis from 9:00 a.m 
to k:00 p.m. The hours of the children's attendance at the school are 
governed by the handibus, so the school day is from 10:00 a.m. to 2:30 p.m 
The regular school year is observed and two instructional personnel from 
the Edmonton Public School District are deployed at the school from 
September to the end of June. A summer program (July-August) offers 
a daily activity and parent relief program for those dependent handi- 
capped children who by the nature of the complexity of their handicap 
are excluded from other recreational summer programs. 

The Alberta Association for the Dependent Hand i capped (AADH 
brochure) has defined the dependent handicapped as the following: 

Those who are mentally and/or physically handicapped to such 
a degree that they are likely to be dependent, in a large part, 
on others for the rest of their lives for all basic living help. 

The reasons for dependency include: 

Brain damage, cerebral palsy, epilepsy, blindness, deafness, 
lack of ability to walk or move, lack of language or very limited 
communication skills, mental retardation and for some, multiple 
combinations of these and other handicaps . . .all are character- 
ized as "functionally retarded.'' 
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Children who would otherwise qualify for admission but who 
require extensive medical attention on a day-to-day basis can be placed 
in a residential centre where such attention is available to them. 
However, immediate placement is not likely as accommodation Is limited 
and the waiting list has <iine names. 

At present, the school is operating at maximum capacity with 
25 children aged -'-iS years. Seventeen of the children are seven ydars 
of age or younger, while eight are eight years of ^ge or older. The 
average age is seven years. Of the children currently enrol l^^^d, 13 
are male and 12 are female. Many of the children are mu 1 t i -hand i capped , 
with only ten being independently mobile. 

Pa i d personnel . The pa id staff of the schoo 1 cons i s t s of f i 
professionals and eleven paraprof ess iona 1 s . The professional staff 
consist of one full-time supervisor, two full-time teachers, one part- 
time nurse and one part-time physiotherapist. Eight full-time and two 
part-time child-care workers together with a part-time secretary make 
up the paraprofess iona 1 staff. All paid employees at the school are 
f ema 1 e . 

Funding from more than one agency has resulted in an organizational 
structure which is necessarily more complex than that of institutions 
which obtain their funding from a single source. (See Figure 6.2.) 

The two teachers who are responsible for the educational 
program at the school are accountable not to the Supervisor of the school 
but to the Principal of the Edmonton Public School Districts' organization 
which caters for the needs of exceptional children. The Supervisor, 
whose jurisdiction covers all other staff at the school, is accountable 
for all aspects of the program other than the educational component to 
the Management Committee of the AADH. The Association, in turn, is 
accountable to both the Department of Social Services and Community 
Health and the Department of Education. 

In this setting, where the clients' handicaps may include mental 
retardation, brain damage, physical handicaps, epilepsy, autism, and 
visual and hearing impairments, the concern of the educations' program 
is with the acquisition of very basic skills. Each child's individualized 
program emphasizes five areas of development: cognition, self-help, 
language, socialization and motor skills. Thus the program includes the 
development of non-verbal communication (e.g. eye contact, attention 
span) as well as the self-help skills of eating, dressing and personal 
hyg i ene . 

The school day is divided into work modules which vary in 
length from 15~35 minutes with one hour for lunch. In addition to the 
fact that much of the program is dependent upon individualized instruc- 
tion on a one-to-one basis, the physical needs of these exceptional 
children are such as to require constant supervision and attention. 
The Implementation of the program places a heavy reliance on the coopera- 
tion of the child-care workers. in general, child-care workers have no 
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formal training either in education or mental retardation. Child-care 
workers receive their training at the centre with new personnel learning 
"on the job." 

Volunteer personnel . The school makes use of a variety of 
volunteer help. Two university students fr^^.n the Department of 
Rehabilitation Medicine, University of Alberta, assist at the school 
for two half-days a week for a semester as pirt of their practicum 
experience. Another university student in the Department of Psychology 
is currently involved with a bio-feedback experiment with one child. 
Twice a week, for half-hour periods at lunch-time, four Grade 6 students 
from a regular school visit on a rotating basis. These visits are of 
mutual benefit to both groups of students. 

Volunteer involvement of parents has declined as more para- 
professionals have been added to the school's staff. The original 
request in January, 1973, for parents to volunteer one day a month to 
the clinic has now decreased to one day every two months. Clearly, such 
volunteer activity is not possible for all parents however willing they 
are to be involved, as some are working mothers and some s'ngle parent 
homes are involved. Fifteen parent volunteers are presently assisting 
at the school. For various reasons, this number of volunteers can 
fluctuate quite widely over a relatively short period of time. In 
addition to parent activities, all parents are strongly urged to visit 
the school once a month to observe tho progress of their children. 

A staff member from the Department of Psychology, University of 
Alberta, donates his services and acts as a consultant to the educational 
prog ram. 

Antecedents of Present Staffing Practices 

Short-term programs, introduced in the summers of 1971 and 1972, 
were funded by a combination of federal (Opportunities for Youth) and 
provincial (Priority Employment Program) grants. The facilities of 
another school, located across the street, were utilized for these pro- 
jects. The summer program not only demonstrated the benefits which 
accrued to the dependent handicapped and their immediate families from 
such programs, but confirmed the widely-perceived need for continuing 
programs on a year-rc< id basis. In response to demonstrated need, the 
school began operat ;fi in January, 1973, with funding being supplied 
through the Departn.ant of Education and the Department of Social Services 
and Community Health. The enrollment in January, 1973, was seven 
ch i 1 dren . 

Fac i 1 i t i es . The building was rented by the Special Education 
Branch of the Department of Education on behalf of the AADH. Built in 
the early 1950's, it originally housed a parish school which operated 
as a pr i va te school . 
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Since the school was not originally designed for handicapped, 
non-mobile children, renovations were necessary. Not all the renovations 
reached the standards of the current building codes (e.g. the ramp for 
wheelchairs is shorter than the recommended length) but in the absence 
of available alternative accommodation, the Homes and Institutions 
Licensing Branch, the City Health Inspector and the Fire Department agreed 
to permit the operation of the school in these facilities. 

^^^^ ' ng . The joint departmental funding arrangements of the 
Department of Education and the Department of Social Services and Community 
Health was one of the first of its kind in Alberta. It allowed that an 
ins'itution operating as a school was not completely under the auspices 
of the Department of Education. The number of support staff required 
in caring for exceptional children necessitated the complementary grants 
from the Department of Social Services and Community Health because the 
Department of Education did not provide sufficient funding. 

Other sources of funding for the operation of the school are 
donations from the general public and members of the AADH and from 
minimal fees from parents whose children attend the school. Parents must 
belong to the AADH for which the annual fee is $3.00. In addition they 
are required to pay a $10.00 registration fee per school term and $5.00 
for the summer program (July-August). Inability to pay on the part of 
the parents would not preclude their children's attendance, but cases 
of non-payment are rare. 

Prog ram . Before the school opened in January, 1373, an informal 
appeal was made to both city school boards to provide educational 
services for the children. At that time, neither board felt that such 
an undertaking was feasible. The AADH therefore felt that there was no 
alternative but to establish the school and operate the program. 

During the schooTs initial period of cperatioii, the role of 
supervisor was combined with thc^t of educator and the educational com- 
ponent was emphasized. The first supervisor was a certificated Alberta 
teacher with an M.Ed, in t" 1 eir.enta ry Education, but this supervisor was 
unable to extend her original contract of three months. Although the 
second supervisor did no?: :,old on Alberta teaching certificate, she did 
have formal teacher rr^inino and some experience with exceptional 
ch i 1 drcn . 



Influences upon Present Staffing Practices 

After the school had been in operation for approximately one 
year, the AADH formally approached both Edmonton school boards requesting 
provision of educational services. An agreement was reached with the 
Edmonton Public School Board in time for the ^97^-75 school year when 
the school received the services of two certificated teachers employed 
by that board. From September I97/4 onwards, the school continued to 
operate as a private organization in partnership with the Edmonton Public 
School Board. 
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T.iese resulting changes in organizational structure were not 
received favorably by the child-care workers who had been at the school 
since its inception and who viewed the teachers as intruders who did 
not "understand" the needs of exceptional children. Both teachers 
at the school agreed that the period of adjustment for themselves and 
the child-care v-^rkers was a lengthy one. 

The teachers, without the benefits of an orientation program, 
were placed in a situation where they were obliged to define their own 
instructional role. Disputes about role differentiation between 
professional educators and paraprofess ional s in caring for clients 
consumed considerable time and energy. For a limited time, one teacher 
performed some tasks (e.g. feeding and toilet training) of the para- 
professionals. In time, the teachers' role was delimited by their 
Principal to instructional matters, but this did little to lessen the 
antagonism of some of the child-care workers. The role of instructional 
personnel was frequently misunderstood by child-care workers to whom 
the responsibilities of the teachers had not been fully explained. 
Their expectations for the teachers was not so much the implementation 
of the instructional program as it was the provision of "extra hands" 
to help care for the physical needs of the children. Few child-care 
workers were convinced of the need for two professional teachers to 
organize the educational program. They were convinced that they had 
lost some of their previous autonomy and that their role at the school 
was being downgraded. 

Parents, on the other hand, welcomed the liasion with the school 
board and the employment of the two teachers. Most parents were pleased 
that their children were at last to be recognizee' as having a right to 
share in the educational tax dollar and were — like "normal" children 
-- being placed under the care of professional educators. 

The Management Committee did not concern itself directly with 
the role of the teachers or with the educational program. The responsibility 
for this educational component did not rest with the Management Commi ttee 
after September, 197^. The Committee assumed the role of facilitator 
and, in general, directed its energies to the upkeep and general maintenance 
of the fcuilding, the appointment of supervisors and othei* related issues. 

The complexity of the organizational jurisdictions was such 
that personnel problems proved difficult to resolve. Between January, 
1973 and September, 1975, the school had six supervisors, three of 
whom'had interim or temporary contracts. The turnover of supervisory 
personnel undoubtedly added to the problems of the school. 
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Outcomes 

The role of the teachers in designing and overseeing the 
educational component is now accepted. In part, the changed cl .mate 
must be attributed to the supervisor and teachers who have instituted 
a system of cooperative planning with the child-care workers and have 
worked to convince all concerned of the benefits of the present program. 
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Although the school day is scheduled to start at 10:00 a.m., 
the children begin to arrive at the school from 9:30 a.m., but all 
children might not be assembled until 10:15 a.m. or even later. 
Arrival is dependent on the handibus schedule, and for some children 
the ride may take an hour or more. All children bring a packed lunch. 

A daily schedule has been established by the teachers. The 
follov/ing description of the time modules has been taken from the 
Educat ional Program of the school : 



1. Morning Circle-- (Full group - 35 minutes) 

This activity involves the child ren in action songs, 
finger plays, and games which help develop increased 
attention span and eye contact, language, cognition, 
socialization, and fine and gross motor skills. 
Child-care workers, volunteers and teachers assist the 
children with the actions. 

2. Free Play (Divided into mobile and immobile groups 
due to the unstructured situation — staff coffee time - 
20 minutes) . 

During this time the children learn to interact with toys 
and to socialize and share without constant adult guidance. 
Many of the immobile children use the walkers, stand-up 
box, prone board, wedge, or corner support during this 
t i me . 

3. Toilet Training (Specified times for the individual 
children depending on their needs). 

This program is implemented throughout the day and charts 
are kept to indicate any needed adaption in a child^s 
program. 



4. Work Time (On^i staff to one child v ne twenty-minute 
session in the morning and two twenty-minutes sessions in 
the afternoon. One teacher is available during the 
afternoon sessions for consultation)- 



a) Muscular Movements - Each child has a specific 

1 a rge motor skills program. Direct consultation 
i s g i ven by the phys i otherap i st - 

b) Special Skills - A program involving cognitive, 
language, fine motor and self-help skills has 
been de'Jigned for each child. 

c) Both programs were based on the Portage Project 
Checklist, teacher-staff observation, and parental 
suggest ions. 
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5. Lunch (Staff-student ratio is based on the degree of 
the child's handicap. - one hour). 

Most children have specific lunch-room objectives to be 
emphasized during the feeding time. Some of the skills 
included are use of a straw or spoor, chev/ing, and drinking 
from and/or holding a glass. 

6. Quiet Time (30 minutes) 

This provides time for the children v/ho need rest and/or 
social interaction with peers and/or staff. 

7. Juice Time (5 - 10 minutes) 

This provides time for the children to drink more fluids 
and an additional practice time for using a straw and/or 
glass. 

8. Closing Activity (Full group - 20 minutes) 

This time includes activities such as art, story telling, 
games, a walk outside, a special guest, or a sing-a-long. 

The program is tailored to meet the individual needs of each 
handicapped child. A binder containing the individual program and a 
daily progress report is kept for each child. These binders are 
readily accessible both to staff and parents. 

The following section headings included in each child's binder 
are explained by the teachers in the school's Educational Program: 

K Objectives — Individualized objectives have been designed 
by the teachers through consultation with the Portage 
Developmental Checklist, the Physiotherapist, the child's 
parents, and key workers. Parents are sent a copy of their 
child's objectives. The objectives are updated ninthly 
during the teacher key worker conferences. 

a) Priority Objectives These are very important 
objectives that need to be improved and/or completed 
before other objectives can be met. Examples are 
increased eye contact, longer attention span, and 
control of emotions. These objectives are stressed 
throughout each day both formally and spontaneously. 

b) Specific Objectives These are four or five objectives 
which are selected according to the child^s develop- 
nretUal level in each of the five areas (cognition, 
self-help skills, language, motor skills, and 
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socialization). These objectives are included during 
Special Skills, r.uscular Movements, Behavior Modifi- 
cation, Cubicle or Classroom Settings, or at other 
specified times throughout the day. 

2. Special Handling Techniques New staff volunteers can 
refe; to this section to determine what techniques are used 
in the areas of eating habits, special equipment aids, 
toilet training, and special discipline programs. 

3. General Comments — The staff who remain after school write 
particular commerts relating to their charges' behavior 
tliroughouL the day. 

^. Parent-Teacher Conference Notes — Information discussed 
during the formal parent-teacher conferences which should 
be related to staff, are Included in this section. 

5. Special Skills and Muscular Movements The ch i 1 d « s current 
program and a comment sheet are included in each of these 
sections. Each skill included during a wcrk session is 
evaluated using the following check system: 

^ completes skill by self 5 out of 5 times 

v' completes skill by self 1 - k out of 5 times 

0 no response 

X i nco rrect response 

A attempts task 

Each child has a box of toy materials needed for the Special 
Skills session which is included in the cupboard. 



6. Small Group Setting -- Selected objectives from each 
child's program are included during the session. Any 
relevant information regarding the child's behavior is 
written on the comment sheet. 

7. Behavior Modification — Records and notes of each child's 
sessions are Included along with graphs which show the 
child's progress during the Behavior Modification sessions. 

Within the framework of the master schedule, two child-care 
workers take rotating weekly responsibility for the administration of 
the activities. Activities are then discussed with the teachers 
before the start of the week when the child-care workers suggest to 
the teachers different activities that they would like to see incorporated 
into the program. Once the activities are planned, the child-care 
workers are responsible for the smooth running of the schedule. The 
two aides in charge of the weekly program must endeavor to make sure 
that act ivities' are timed so that the whole program for the day is 
completed. At the end of the week all activities are evaluated by 
teachers and child-care workers. The list on the next page illustrates 
the type of self-evaluation done by the child-care workers. This 
evaluation is then discussed with the teachers. 
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Evaluation of the Program for 
the Week 

Program Planners 



Most Successful Grouo Activity 
Nev; songs in morning circle 
New stories 



Loas t Successful Group 

There was no activity that v/as unsuccessful although in the circle if 
all the children are not strapped in, It can be very hectic. 



Particular Challenges or Problems 

On Wednesday some of the children were easily upset; an unusual day. 



Staff 

We met with a lack of enthusiasium for the first part of the week but 
it improved by the end of the v^eek. We felt very frustrated because 
v;e didn't know whether it was because we were trying new thmgs or 
what it was. 



Other 

Buses were late a few days shortening our morning circles. 
And i Would Like to Say 

We enjoyed doing the new ac t i v i t i es and would hope that the other girl 
utilize some of the new ideas. 



Reason for Success 

Because they were new and active; they captured their interest, 

Reason for Lack of Success 

(In this case no reason was given.) 
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Child-care workers are directly involved in the teaching of 
children on a one-to-one basis and in aiding teachers in small group 
teaching situations. With respect to the Behavior Modification 
Program, child-care workers, under the guidance of the teachers, not 
only instruct but assist in choosing the specific skill to be taught 
and evaluating the level of the child's performance. 

Within the time-frame set by the supervisor, the child-care 
workers are given the responsibility for determining the roster for 
staff coffee breaks, but the supervisor takes charge of the lunch 
schedules. Clean-up activities are determined by the child-care 
workers among themselves. Major cleaning tasks and reorganization of 
resources are done during every break (Christmas, Easter, end of June 
and the end of August) when children are not at the school. 



Interpretat ion 

The diplomacy of the Supervisor when acting as intermediary 
between child-care workers and teachers has undoubtedly reduced the 
ili-effects of an organizational structure that is at best cumbersome 
and at worst dysfunctional. Both teachers and child-care workers 
referred to the improved climate of cooperation. The opinions expressed 
were congruent with observed behavior. 

The district Principal expressed current thinking in suggesting 
that ideally most exceptional children should find placement in the 
"normal" school. However, the two teachers felt that the functionally 
retarded would be better placed in a sheltered environment. 

The activities which involved v/orking wi th^ch i 1 d ren in a 
teaching capacity were emphasized most by the child-care workers in 
assessing the rewards of their work. Because of their direct involve- 
ment in the teaching process, the child-care workers perceived 
themselves as more fortunate than were teacher aides and school aides 
in a traditional classroom setting. However, the child-care workers 
were aware that without further training they could not hope to be 
"in charge". Although involved in the planning of programs, many 
desired a still greater degree of autonomy and were aware that such 
autonomy could only be achieved through professional training. One 
mentioned an ambition to take an Early Childhood Program at The 
University of Alberta, while another mentioned tentative plans to 
acquire further education in the United States. 

Child-care workers described their job as minimally paid. 
They explained that low pay and lack of opportunity for advancement, 
together with the minimal recognition given to prior training, insured 
that only those who found work with handicapped children very satis- 
fying would stay at the centre. 
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Op t n i ons 

Funding through ECS does not recognize the needs of these children 
for full-time school attendance. All grants are computed on the assump- 
tion that students funded through ECS attend school on a part-time basis 
(i.e. 0.5 of the normal school day). The ECS funding even when combined 
with that from Special Educational Services is insufficient to provide 
the services of two fully-qualified teachers. However, even if one 
teacher alone were able to handle the educational program in the school, 
this would not be beneficial either to the teacher or to the clients. 
A teacher removed from the stimulus of colleagues with the same profes- 
sional interests may experience difficulty in ensuring that the program 
is constantly reassessed, that the objectives of The Activity Centre are 
kept in mind, and that the quality is maintained. 

In all school settings, teachers are apt to measure their 
professional success in terms of students graduating from one learning 
level to the next. The teachers in this school are little different 
in this respect. They speak with pleasure of those children who have 
made sufficient progress to meet the entrance requirements to other 
schools. Yet too much emphasis on "moving up" can only result in 
disappointment and frustration for teachers, child-care workers, parents 
and children alike. The major aims of the school are to improve the 
quality of life for children who might otherwise be institutionalized 
and to provide some relief to those families who must care for the 
functionally retarded/physically handicapped twenty-four hours every 
day. The attainment of this objective, therefore, is not to be measured 
by the number of "success" stories, ^~owever heartening these might be. 
All personnel who work in this setti' ; must guard against the illusion 
that they may be able to work toward a "cure" for functional retardation. 
Teachers working in such an environ' it require maximum support from 
resource personnel outside the i rrme ate educational institution. 
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BISHOP KIDD JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
(Calgary Roman Catholic Separate School District) 



Bishop Kidd is a Junior High School with a program designed to 
meet the needs and interests of its students. The school staff has 
instituted a program which allows for individualized instruction, yet 
retains some of the features of a conventional, structured school 
setting. The employment of teacher aides, the use of learning packages 
and the advisory functions of teachers are some of the characteristics 
of the school program. 

The following description about the school has been compiled 
from school staff interviews, questionnaires an:I logs, as well as from 
in-school observations made by a research team. 



GENERAL DESCRIPTION 



This school has approximately four hundred students and fifteen 
professional staff members and is located in a low socio-economic area of 
a large city. The professional staff consists of twelve classroom 
teachers, a teacher- counse 1 1 or , an assistant principal and a principal, 
/llso, eleven paid teacher aides (10 full-time equivalents) are assigned 
certain duties within the school. Two secretaries are delegated general 
office duties. Between 30 to 35 student aides are assigned certain 
duties within the school. 



The staff, professional and pa raprofess i ona 1 , is deployed into 
three teams, pontoons or divisions of learning. The paraprofess iona I 
staff are classified as either clerical or instructional aides. 



Table 6.1 



I ns t rue t i ona 1 Organ i zat ion 



Division of Learning 


Number of 
Profess ional — 
Staff 


Number of 
Paraprofess iona 1 Staff 

Instructional Clerical 


Commun i ty of Man 




^ 


(3 FTE) 1 . 


Communications of Man 




2 


(2 FTE) - 1 


Technology of Man 


k 


2 


(2 FTE) 1 
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Each division of learning is designated a resource room .2 to 3 
classrooms in size), a presentation room (regular classroom size), and 
s-aP. group rooms (one-half a classroom size). The school also contams 
facilities for large group presentations, one regular gymnasium a 
s-aller gymnasium, a science laboratory and an art room. {See Figure b.i 
The smai; gvmnasium was the school library but because of an acoustical 
problem it has been converted to a gymnasium area. The 1 i bra ry _ mater i a 1 s 
are now located in the three resource centres. Each of the divisions 
of learning (teaching teams) are delegated specific office and work 
areas 



DESCRIPTION OF THE SCHOOL'S STAFFING PRACTICES 



The three major categories of school personnel are the professional 
staff, the paraprofessional staff, and the student aides. 

To understand the deployment of staff at the school, a descrip- 
tion of the school's philosophical and educational aims is needed^ 
These aims are best exemplified by describing the PAK Project (A Program 
for All Kids) which was begun in 1973 by the principal and statt. 



PAK (A Program for All Kids) Project 

Philosophical a nd educational orientation . The PAK Project is 
an atrempt to provide tor change and allow for i nd i v i dua 1 i zed cont i nuous 
progress while providing for the continuance of some selected aspects 
of the formal grade structure found in most schools. It emphasizes the_ 
b-lief that curriculum improvement entails reorganization of the academic 
program together with the importance of positive student attitudes 
towards school. Also, the PAK Project stresses the belief that any 
curriculum should focus on the basic skills and be relevant to the 
students' wants and needs. 

Teacher- advisor role - The purpose of the teacher-advisor is to 
increaseToWunication between the teacher, the student, and the parent. 
The teacher-advisor is not a counsellor but a motivator and a monitor 
of student needs. A student is assigned to a teacher and remains with 
that teacher as his/her advisee as long as he continues to attend this 
school. The PAK Project attempts to focus on the student rather tnan 
the school, so the teacher-advisor role is a 1 1 - i mportan t . 

P ontooning . Pontooning allows for team teaching and the inter- 
re 1 a t i onlhiT^rii've ra 1 subject disciplines in a variable block of 
time At the school studied, three pontoons have been established. 
Community of Man (Social Studies and Physical Education), Communica- 
tions of Man (Language Arts and Religion) and Technology of Man _ 
(Science and Mathematics). These pontoons or divisions of learning 
each have four teachers and two or three teacher aides- A team 
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coordinator calls meetings of the team, and meets with other team 
coordinators and the school administrators. The team is responsible 
for administration of its own budget, timetabling and deployment of its 
aides. 

Instructional cl usters . Several instructional group sizes are 
used to meet the demands of different instructional outcomes. The 
large-group presentation, the small -group instruction and the basic 
instructional cluster (20-35 students) are groupings used to facil- 
itate the aims of the PAK Project. 

Continuous progress and learning packages . Learning packages 
(unit-paks) are prepared and designed to accommodate different student 
learning styles, rates, needs and interests. 

Independ ent study. Students are required to spend one-third 
to two-thirds of their school time in independent study. During this 
time, the student is expected to be working on the unit-paks of each 
subject . 

Teacher aides . The teacher aides' main functions are to 
supervise certain student activities, duplicate materials and file 
student records, type and prepare specific educational materials, etc. 
The teacher aides are not responsible for diagnosis, prescription or 
evaluation. The principal suggested the categorization of teacher 
aides into two types: clerical and instructional. He also suggested 
the role of the clerical aide is basically the preparation of materials, 
while the role of the instructional aide is assistance with instruction 
and supervision. 



Cur r i cul um 

The basic curriculum is divided into the three divisions of 
learning outlined above. These divisions of learning are scheduled 
each morning plus one afternoon. The three four-teacher teams of each 
division are scheduled with each grade throughout the week. This 
CORE subject curriculum is allocated approximately two-thirds of the 
instructional time. 

For the other third of the time, options are offered which 
have the purpose of meeting the needs of the students based on their 
interests. Options are grouped into the following three areas: 
cultural and practical arts, general options, and recreational options. 
Options may be changed quarterly, semesterly or yearly, but in each 
quarter a student must be taking an option from each of the three 
option areas. Also, the student must choose one independent study 
option, but not more than two. Therefore, students have 12 (^0- 
minute) option periods a week, with a possibility of two or four in 
each of the option areas and one or two independent study options. 
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Some examples of the types of Of^tions offered are the following: arts 
and crafts, oral Spanish, ecology, guidance, golf, cross country 
running, swimming, tennis, ceramics and independent study. 

STAFF UTILIZATION AND JOB DESCRIPTIONS 



Profess ional Staff 



The professional staff of the school is comprised of the following 
personnel: principal, assistant principal, teacher-counsellor, and 
twelve classroom teachers. The principal has 75 percent administrative 
time, while the assistant principal has 70 percent administrative time. 
The counsellor-teacher is allocated 70 percent of his time for counselling 
and the remainder is spent teaching options or in the Technology of 
Man team. 



The principal is responsible for the general control and 
supervision of all school operations. This includes coordination 
of resources, materials and facilities as well as pa rent -school 
involvement. The principal is responsible for the coordination of 
curriculum development, innovative projects, research projects and 
evaluation procedures. 

The assistant principal is concerned with the specifics of 
program implementation and curriculum and is responsible for coordin- 
ation of the duties of the paraprofess ional s , discipline referrals, 
report card procedures, annual requisitions, and coordination of 
committee and team meetings. 

Team coordinators administer, supervise, organize and coordinate 
(1) instruction and curriculum; (2) the preparation of unit-paks 
and courses of study; and (3) the functions of the team staff within 
their subject areas. 

The counselling coordinator's responsibility is to provide 
counselling services to students, coordinate pupi 1 -personnel programs 
and assist teacher-advisors regarding student counselling. 

The classroom teacher has two main functions to fulfill. One 
is to plan and organize, with the other members of his division or 
learning team, methods of instruction for students in particular 
subject areas. The second is to act as a teacher-advisor for 30 to kS 
students. Approxinatel y one-third of each teacher's advisees are in 
Grade 7, one-third in Grade 8, and one-third in Grade 9. The teacher- 
advisor remains with the saroe group of students throughout Grades 7-9. 
The teacher-advisor is the major contact person for the parents. 
Other duties are preparation of advisees' report cards and contacting 
the counselling coordinator regarding serious problems. 
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Paraprofessional Staff 

The teacher aides are responsible to the teachers they assist. 
Teacher aides are interviewed by the assistant principal and the team 
coordinators before they are hired. One of the major functions of 
the assistant principal Is to oversee and coordinate the duties of 
the paraprofesslonal staff. Teacher aides are classified into two 
types: clerical or instructional. Clerical aide duties include 
typing, filing, and duplicating; while instructional aides assist 
teachers in the supervision of resource centres and other areas as 
assigned by a teacher. The majority of instructional aides have one 
or two years of post-secondary education. Some of the instructional 
aides have special talents in cultural or recreational fields. The 
clerical aides all have some typing training or experience. 

The teacher aides are assigned to specific divisions or learning 
teams and are directly responsible to the team coord i nator o r teachers 
within that team. The present practice is to assign two or three 
instructional aides and one clerical aide to each division. The 
aides are employed for 10 months. The instructional aides are paid 
for 30 hours of work per week, while the clerical aides are paid 
for 32.5 hours of work per week. The rate of pay for the instruc- 
tional aide is $3.7.^ ,jer hour while the clerical aide receives $3-25^ 
per hour. Aides are given job descriptions to guide them In fulfilling 
their responsibilities. 



Student Aides 



The student aides working in the school are fulfilling a 
requirement of the student option program. The students are put in 
positions of responsibility and are evaluated on personal attitudes 
and tiaits. They receive course credit for their time working as a 
student aid^-. None are paid. The majority of the student aides are 
in Grades 8 and 9- Most of the student aides spend two to four hours 
per week working as an aide. 

The functions that student aides perform vary. The student 
aides mark and tabulate unit-paks, file materials, comp i le and staple 
unit-paks, keep house-league records, paint posters, and distribute 
audio-visual and physical education equipment. 

Teachers have indicated that the student aides are a valuable 
addition, because their help relieves the teachers and teacher aides 
of some of their marking, filing, record-keeping and distributing tasks. 

ANTECEDENTS AND INFLUENCES 

The major antecedents and Influences, identified by the researchers. 
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affecting present staffing practices are the expertise of the professional 
staff, the program and philosophy, the funding, and the attitudes of the 
Alberta Teachers' Association. 



Staff 

The school was built in I967 and has been in operation for nine 
years. The present principal has been the administrator of ' is school 
for the last three years. He has had previous administrative experience 
at other schools including Bishop Carroll High School. Bishop Carroll 
High School was designed to provide for a high degree of individual- 
ized instruction and served as the basic starting model for the devel- 
opment of the PAK Project. The principal and school staff have adapted 
and changed the Bishop Carroll model to attempt to meet the needs and 
interests of Junior High School students. More structure is retained, 
yet individualized instruction is a maj or object i ve . Emphasis is 
also placed upon the teacher functioning as an advisor. 

Eighty-five percent of the present teaching staff has been at 
this school less than three years. The present assistant principal 
was appointed in September 1975. 



Program and Philosophy 

The present principal of the school was the fifth principal to 
be appointed in a four-year period. The educational program he and the 
staff have developed over the past three years (PAK Project) is an attempt 
to pravide an educational environment which meets students' needs, 
creates a more positive student attitude towards school, establishes 
control, and provides for better skill development. 

The two main themes of the PAK Project are "accountability and 
flexibility." Accountability is sought by the use of learning packages 
(unlt-paks), and the use of Canadian Test of Basic Skills (CTBS) scores 
as benchmarks for the acquisition of knowledge and skills. The students 
have greater control over the amount of work they attempt than students 
would have in a conventional school. The evaluation of students and 
the success of the program are based mainly on visible criteria such 
as CTBS scores, the number of unlt-paks completed, the scores 
received on tests after the completion of the unlt-paks, and a subjective 
evaluation of social growth. Flexibility is sought by the development 
of the pontoon system, divfslons of learning, and a continuous progress 
model that "tends toward individualized Instruction." 



Fund I ng 

The school system allows the school principal to administer 
the school's decentralized budget. This is the common practice throughout 
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the school system. The principal is able to allocate monies withm 
his school to the extent to which he desires (subject to Board approval) 
special funding has been used in the implementation of the PAK 



No 
Project 



Alberta Teachers' Association 

The principal and teachers believe that as long as teacher 
eides do not diagnose, prescribe, and/or evaluate, then they are acting 
within the requirements of teacher aides as suggested by the Alberta 
Teachers' Association in their Utilization of Teachers' Aide Guidelines. 

EXPECTED AND ACTUAL OUTCOMES 

The information expressed In this section was obtained from 
questionnaires, logs and Interviews. These were completed by the 
administrators, a majority of the teachers and the teacher aides, and 
some students. Observations of the school by the study team also 
supplied much Information. 

Expected Outcomes as Perceived by the Adm inistrative Staff 

The PAK Project was perceived by administrators to introduce 
a greater degree of "accountability" and "flexibility" than was 
available in the school before the inception of the PAK Project. 
The academic achievement of the students was expected to improve, and 
the program was expected to be adaptable to the needs and interests ' 
of the students, yet retain much control over the behavior of the 
studen ts . 

The role of teacher-advisor was expected to improve relation- 
ships between teachers and students. Some continuity would be achieved 
if the student has the same advisor throughout his junior high school 
term. 

The use of paid paraprof ess ional s was expected to release 
teachers from many of their repetitious, non-Instructional tasks 
and to provide time for curriculum and program development, as well as 
time for consultation with Individual students. 

Actual Outcomes as Perceived by Teachers and Tea cher Aides 

With respect to the employment of teacher aides, the teachers 
are satisfied, they enjoy the resul cant flexibility achieved, and concur 
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that both clerical and instructional aides are necessary for the school 
program to continue. The presence of teacher aides has changed the 
tasks that teachers perform. The teachers perceive that their clerical 
and technical tasks have been greatly altered by the presence of 
teacher aides. Other task areas where considerable change has been 
noticed is in communication and planning. The principal perceives a 
greater change as a result of the presence of teacher aides than do the 
teachers, especially in the instructional and supervisory task areas. 
The different definitions given to supervisory functions by the teaching 
staff and the principal could be a reason for these different perceptions. 
The teachers probably define supervisory functions as out-of-class 
supervision and classroom control, while the principal considers the 
directing of clerical and instructional aides as part of the supervisory 
function of teachers. 



A questionnaire was completed by the teachers and the teacher 
aides. The information that follows describes some of the perceptions 
of the teachers and teacher aides and some of the disparities between 
these perceptions. The questionnaire differentiated educational tasks 
into seven task areas: instructional, emotional, supervisory, clerical, 
techn i cal -housekeep ing , communication and planning. Two types of 
teacher aides were considered: clerical and instructional. Some 
disparities are evident between the desires of the teachers and of the 
teacher aides. 



In the instructional and emotional task areas, clerical and 
instructional aides desire more involvement with small groups and 
individual students in an instructional setting. The instructional 
aides feel thcay are ready and have the expertise to do more "instruction 
and" teachi ng" than they are doing at present. They feel that the 
constant marking of unit-paks takes too much of their time, and their 
expertise and talents are not being put to the best possible use. 

In the supervisory task area, teachers are prepared to "give 
up" some of their out-of-class supervision to the instructional and 
clerical teacher aides. However, the teacher aides do not want this 
responsibility, and have indicated in the questionnaire responses 
that they already have too much out-of-class supervision. 

In the clerical task area there is little noticeable difference 
between the wishes of the teachers and teacher aides for activities that 
teacher aides should perform. 

Teachers desire clerical and instructional aides to have more 
involvement in some techn i ca 1 -housekeep i ng tasks. This desire is 
especially noted in the preparation of audio-visual and laboratory 
materials. The teacher aides have indicated that they are satisfied 
with their role in this task area. 



In the communication and planning task areas both instructional 
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and clerical aides wish to have more discussion with teachers about 
individual students. Teachers seem to be generally receptive to this 
sugges t i on . 

Many of the above disparities can be overcome once they are 
exposed and discussed. The main disparity seems to be that teacher 
aides want more personal involvement with students. They feel that 
their talents have not been fully used and are waiting for the teachers 
to provide situations where this wish may be fulfilled. The desire 
on the part of teacher aides for more involvement with students may 
be due in part to the fact that most of them are university students, 
many of whom are preparing for a career in teaching. Teachers 
perceptions of the ATA and school board positions on utilization ot 
aides may explain, in part at least, their reluctance to involve aides 
more fully. (See Calgary RCSSD Regulation included in the St. Mary s 
Community School description.) 

Teachers rated both categories of aides positively in terms 
of their knowledge, skills, reliability and interpersonal relationships, 
but the clerical aides consistently were given a higher assessment than 
the instructional aides. Teachers and principal unanimously agreed 
that teacher aides are of great value in the school, and that their 
employment should continue. 

The majority of teachers favored a ratio of three teachers to 
three aides over a choice of four teachers and no aides, or two teachers 
and six a i des . 

The assignment of teacher aides to specific teams or the 
divisions of learning was rated as a positive feature, in that the 
teacher aides knew to whom they were responsible and acquired knowledge 
specific to that area. 

Table 6.2, Utilization of Time by Teacher Aides, is a compila- 
tion of information recorded in a log the teacher aides kept for a day. 
Nearly three-quarters of the clerical aide time is spent preparing and 
locating materials. The clerical aide spends a small amount of time 
directly interacting with students in a class situation. The clerical 
aides interact somewhat with students in the independent study sessions 
in the resource centres, and also when they perform out-of-class _ 
supervisory activities. Approximately one-third of the time of instruc- 
tional aides is spent interacting with groups of students or with_ 
individuals during independent study periods. However, the majority 
of their time is spent marking and correcting unit-paks and tests. 

Interviews and observations verified the information supplied 
in the logs and questionnaires. The teacher aides did not complain 
about the type of work they were doing, but they wished they had more 
opportunity to work directly with students. They perceived their role 
to be more helping than controlling in that they felt they cou d be of 
substantive help in content areas. It is possible that the ATA policy 
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Table 6.2 

Utilization of Time by Teacher Aides 

Percentage of Aides ' 



Types of Activities Performed Total Time 
Clerical Aides 

Preparation of Materials 5I 

Locating of Materials 22 

Supervising Non-Class Activities 7 

Evaluating and Recording 6 

Reading and Research 5 

Arranging Field Trips 5 

Other Tasks i| 

Instructional Aides 

Eva 1 ua t i ng and Record i ng 5 1 

Interaction with Groups of Students 16 

Supervising Resource Centre 16 

Locating of Materials 8 

Supervising Non-Class Activities 3 

Discussion with Teachers 3 

Other Tasks ^ 
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on the utilization of aides may affect the practice in this regard. 
Some dissatisfaction arose with the uncertainty of daily tasks and the 
lack of communication with teachers. The teacher aides felt that they 
were the last to be informed about events taking place concerning their 
team or the school. Some aides felt they should be included in the 
team planning sessions. However, the main source of dissatisfaction 
was the low pay schedule. The pay of the teacher aides is a minimal 
hourly rate, and the number of paid hours per week is much less than 
a person would normally work. This seems to be a common complaint of 
most teacher aides. If the schools or school systems are planning to 
make extensive use of teacher aides, and make the job a career position, 
then an increase in teacher aides' wages should be considered. 

Teachers were also asked to record their activities for a day 
in a log. On the average teachers spent sixty-three percent of their 
time in interaction with students, thirty percent in planning and 
organizing and seven percent on other tasks. The information from 
their logs is summarized in Table 6.3- 

Approximately one-third of teacher-student interaction time is 
spent in each of the formal lecture, tutorial, and individual modes of 
instruction. One-third of the instruction is given in the regular 
classroom size of 20-35 students. This indicates that a large part 
of the instructional program in the school is still given in the 
conventional manner. 

Over forty percent of the planning and organizational time of 
teachers is spent in evaluating and recording student progress. Mainly 
this involves the marking of unit-paks and the grading of tests. 
This indicates that the quantity of material the students produce must 
be quite extensive. 

Little of the formal ly-assigned planning and organizational 
time (up to approximately five hours per week) was spent in discussion 
with other staff members. Much of the organ . zat .on and planning for 
the teaching team probably takes place in informal interaction and 
discussion. 

The time spent by teachers on clerical act iv i ties _ i s very 
minimal as compared with the time spent on clerical act.v.t.es by 
teachers in a conventional school. 

For every two hours spent interacting with students, the 
teacher, on average, spends another hour planning and organizing. 

Some of the information expressed by the teachers in the _ 
interviews, logs and questionnaires suggest possible future directions. 
Znyof th; teachers felt they were not fulfilling the advising par 
of ^heir role to a desirable extent. Also. ^°-e teacher ^ustrat on 
occurred over the policing function they must fulfill in the '"esource 
centres. The kO to JO students working on their unit-paks need to 
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Table 6.3 
Utilization of Time by Teachers 



Types of Activity Percentage of Time 

Interaction with Students 

Formal Lecture (20-50 students) 21 

Counselling, Advising Students 16 

Supervising Independent Study 15 

Tutorial Session (20-35 students) 12 

Formal Lecture (>50 students) 10 

Tutorial Session (36-50 students) 8 

Tutorial Session (11-19 students) 7 

Supervising Non-class Activities 7 

Other Types of Interaction /| 

Planning and Organization 

Evaluation and Recording k2 

Preparation for Classes 33 

Developing Instructional Objectives 18 
Clerical Activities 

Other Tasks 3 
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be frequently reminded to "get to work." Several teachers commented 
that the major part of their time in the resource centre is spent 
controlling the students, not in helping with individual difficulties. 
The comments of some teacher aides and the limited number of observations 
carried out by the study team supported this contention. However, it 
is claimed by others that this is not true for a majority of teachers. 

Teachers suggest that role expectations and job definitions 
for the aides are essential. The clerical aides' role is easy to 
describe; however, the instructional aides' role is not as clear. 

Another suggestion was provided by the teachers. If the use 
of teacher aides is going to become a common practice in Alberta 
schools, then teachers need training in how to use the services of 
teacher aides most effectively. 



Outcomes as Expressed by Students 

Most students enjoy their school life, are satisfied, and like 
the independence and flexibility they have in working on their own. _ 
The option program is enthusiastically supported by the students mainly 
because of the choice and variety of options offered. 

Thje main disadvantage with the school program, as expressed 
by a few students, was that some students are unable to cope with the 
independence and flexibility. 

The relationship with teachers and teacher aides was friendly 
and casual. The students had no reservations about making arrangements 
to see their teacher-advisor when necessary. Also, teacher aides were 
a welcome addition to the school staff, because they helped the students 
in independent study, marked their work, and assisted in assembling, 
distributing and collecting unit-paks. 

The information from the students' logs are summarized in 
Table 6.^. The students recorded that thirty percent of their school 
time is spent on independent study. The time allocated to independent 
study on the students' time tables is between thirty-six and fifty 
percent. Some of the student time scheduled for independent study 
probably is spent socializing with other students. 

Further, the student logs indicated that a substantial amount 
of their time is spent in a regular class size group of twenty to 
thirty-five students. This concurs with the data from the teachrjrs' 
logs that about one-third of school time is spent in a normal, conven- 
tional, structured class sett i ng . 

The percentage of time spent in small groups, i.e. ^rom two to 
nineteen students averaged 10 percent. In large groups, i.e. mere than 
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thirty-five students, the average was 7 percent. Student time there- 
fore appears to be mainly divided between independent study and class 
groups of over twenty students. 

Table G.k 



Utilization of Time by Students 



Types of Activity 


Percentage of Student 
Time Spent- in School 


Independent Study 


30 


Class Size Group (20^35 students) 


29 


Soc i a 1 i z i ng 


13 


Class Size Group (11-19 students) 


7 


Clciss Size Group (>35 students) 


7 


Other Types 


7 


Meeting with Teacher 




Small Group (2-10 students) 


3 



SUMMARY AND INTERPRETATIONS 



The school staff is deployed into three teams or pontoons. 
Each team consists of four teachers, a clerical aide and two or three 
instructional aides. Differentiation of functions among the teaching 
team mefTibers is minimal. The only exceptions are the team coordinators, 
who are responsible for some aami n i s t ra t i ve and coordinating duties. 
More sharing and cooperation among the staff occurs than would probably 
take place in a conventional school. 

The teachers' main functions are instructing, developing 
curriculum, and advising. The majority of the teacher's time is spent 
on curriculum development and instruction. The administrators and 
teachers feel that the advisor function needs to be emphasized to a 
greater extent that it is at present. 

Administrators, teachers and students agree that the continued 
use of teacher aides (instructional and clerical) in the preparation, 
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organize t ion, and marking of unit-paks is necessary if the instructional 
program is to continue. Also, the assistance of instructional aides in 
supervising students in independent study and the participauon of some 
instructional aides in the options is necessary for the aims of the 
PAK Project to be attained. 

The aides desire more interaction with the students and wish 
to be considered as part of the instructional team. Other suggestions 
made by the teacher aides are the need for training teachers in the 
use of teacher aides, and the need for training of the teacher aides 
in specific skills that are used in performing teacher-aide functions. 

Students appear to like the program as evidenced by their 
enthusiasm. Their academic achievement, on the whole, has improved 
since the inception of the program in 1973- The students have friendly 
and casual relationships with most of the present staff. 

Students, teachers, teacher aides and the school administrators 
seem to be satisfied with the program and with the results. Some 
changes are contemplated for the program to overcome minor difficulties. 
The experiment does appear to have considerable merit and to be 
deserving of close examination by other junior high schools. 
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CALLING LAKE E LEMENTARY- JUN I OR HIGH SCHOOL 
(Northland School Division) 

^Jnr^Kl ^^^^'"9 Lake School is one of thirty-three schools comprising the 
Northland School Division. This school division has a number of unique 

T.VrTrnTLV'^l "^"^ 1^°"^"^ "^"P' '"'"'^ examining the staffing 

Urar % J-^'^diction. Not the least of these is the 

large native Indian and Metis population within its boundaries. 

Northland School Division is a relatively young school system: it 
was established by Ministerial Order in I960. At the time of its creation 
and for most of the years following, the Division was, in essence, a ward 
of the Provincial Government. As such, an Official Trustee appointed by 
the P'-ovincial Government carried out the functions normally performed by 
an elected board of trustees. In the early years, the Division offices 
were in Edmonton. 

In 1965, the Northland School Division Act was passed which 
recognized that the Division was a special case under the School Act. The 
Northland School Division Act contained two important provisions. The 
first of these was that members of the school board were appointed by the 
Lieutenant Governor In Council rather than elected as In other divisions 
It was not until 1968, when the number of trustees was increased from 
five to seven, that a member of native origin was appointed. Since then 
the composition of the board has moved significantly toward native and ' 
local participation and control. Presently, five of the trustees are 
native representatives. The remaining two members are the chairman, who 
IS also the chief executive officer of the board, and an officer of the 
Department of Education whose main responsibility is to maintain close 
liaison with the Department of Eaucation. 

Tiie second major provision made by the~ Northland School Division 
Act was to enlarge the Division's territorial responsibility to include 
an the lands within the province north of Township 55 which were not 
a. ready included in any other school jurisdiction or Indian Reserve. 

In 1971, for reasons relating to efficiency of operation and service, 
the Government moved the Northland School Division Headquarters from 
Edmonton to Peace River. 

_ The main characteristics which differentiate the Northland School 
Division from the nOrm of school divisions in Alberta were listed in the 
Report of the Northland Study Group to the Minister of Education (iq75) 
These can be paraphrased as follows: 

1) An extremely large geographical area; 

2) A wide dispersion of communities and the relative isolation 
of these; 

3) A large number of schools (33 as compared to the median of 9 
In Alberta divisions and counties); 
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k) A relatively low tax base (requiring that practically all of 
its revenue come from the Department of Education); 

5) The need to provide accommodation for staff and to supply util 
services for residences and school s ; 

6) Difficulty in recruiting and retaining teachers; 

7) Lack of high school services; and as already mentioned, 

8) Clientele mainly of native origin, with a historical, cultural 
and linguistic heritage different from that of r.ost Albertans. 



The Calling Lake Settlement 

The settlement of Calling Lake is located due North from Edmonton, 
approximately forty miles from the Town of Athabasca on a good gravel road. 
The surroundings are quite scenic, and the development of a provincial park 
is underway close by. This action will undoubtedly have a marked effect on 
the community as i t wi 1 1 probably speed up its development as a resort area. 
The few buildings that there are in the settlement are scattered along a 
narrow strip fairly close to the lake. The school, teacher residences 
(trailers), and Health Unit trailers are clustered together at a fair 
distance from other residences. Stretching south of the village for approxi 
mately two miles is a development of about 200 recreational cottages. ^ The 
socio-economic level of the permanent residents is generally low, as is the 
case in the majority of schools in the Division. 



DESCRIPTION OF STAFFING PRACTICES 



The Calling Lake School has a total of seven classrooms, five of 
which are in the main building and two are housed in nearby self-contained 
portable units. The main structure was built in three stages with the first 
dating back to the mid-1950's and the last being barely one year old. The 
school has an adequate gymnasium and playground. As is the case with most 
other schools in the Division, the Calling Lake School must provide its own 
water supply and sewage disposal. It is, however, connected to the provincial 
grid for electric power and telephone. The principal reports the need for 
him to spend considerable time in caring for such matters as the heating 
system since there are no maintenance personnel in the school. 



Pupi 1 Personnel 

Approximately 127 students, ranging from pre-school to Grade 
eight, are enrolled in the Calling Lake School. Most of the children are 
of native origin, being either Indian or Metis, and English is their second 
language. The children are generally characterized as being shy; many are 
reluctant to speak in the classroom even though they may be quite able to 
communicate in English. Teachers felt that their students on average 
required more individual attention than the typical urban middle-class 
child. More individual attention would presumably provide the children 
with increased opportunities for exoression and hopefully would enhance 
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the development of more self-confidence. One of the nagging problems is 
poor school attendance, a problem that seems to worsen as the child grows 
older. Performance and attitude in school are said to be affected by such 
out-of-school influences as family problems, alcohol abuse, lack of adult 
models in the community having attained success because of schooling, and 
the paucity of menta] stimulation in the home in the form of books or 
games. Generally the level of educational achievement was felt to be low, 
when judged by such indicators as drop-outs and retardation. 



Prof ess i on a 1 Per sonne 1 



Calling Lake School has a professional staff of seven teachers 
including the Principal, 25 percent of whose time is scheduled for administra- 
tive activities. One of the teachers is designated as Vice-principal but has 
only two periods per week allocated to this function. Five teachers are 
assigned to homerooms and all but the grade one class are "doub 1 ed-up . " 
The two remaining teachers share the responsibility for the "Special 
Education" class on a half-time basis and are "Floaters" for the remainder 
of the time. This arrangement provides each homeroom teacher with four 
forty-minute periods per week for lesson planning. Of the seven teachers 
on staff, three were in their first year at the Calling Lake School, two 
were m their second year and two, including the Vice-principal, had been 
at the school for over four years. At least half of the teaching staff 
have been recruited from outside Canada. 



Paraorofess iona 1 Per sonne 1 

The Calling Lake School employs four full-time pa raprof ess i ona 1 s , 
two of these are teacher aides, one is a counsellor aide and the fourth is 
an Early Childhood Services (E.C.S.) instructor. In addition, a clerk- 
typist, is also employed for approximately twenty hours per week. Two of 
the paraprofessionals have been at the Calling Lake School for four years 
and two are in their first year. The E.C.S. Instructor has been responsible 
for the pre-school program in Calling Lake for five years but only for the 
past two years has she been in the employ of the Northland School Division, 
that is, since Northlands assumed responsibility for the pre-school program. 



UTILIZATION OF STAFF PERSONNEL 



Because of the low enrollment in individual grades and the need 
to "double-up" all of the grades except Grade one, teachers are required 
to teach^most subjects to two grades. As indicated earlier, the "floating 
teachers" pick up some specialized subjects such as Art, which provides 
homeroom teachers with some released time for non- i ns t rue t i ona 1 activities. 
The teacher aides are assigned to the Grade one class and to the Grade 
two/three class in accordance with the Divisional policy which provides for 
teacher aides primarily at the Grade one and two level. The counsellor 
aide and the part-time clerk-typist serve the whole school. 
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ANTECEDENTS OF PRESENT PRACTICES 



In 1971, at the urging of the native members of the Board and 
particularly on the initiative of Mr. J. Ducharme, the Northland School 
Division piloted its Pa ra prof ess i ona 1 Program by sponsoring five candidates 
in the training program at Mount Royal College in Calgary. The following 
year the School Division instituted its own training program in collaboration 
with the Alberta Vocational Center at Grouard. The main motivation for this 
paraprofessional program was the perceived need by the native members on 
the Board to provide a better means of assisting native children to succeed 
at school. The belief that children need to experience a feeling of success 
in order to continue attending school was the major premise underlying the 
decision to embark on the program. It was thought that many children were 
not succeeding in large part because of difficulty in communication, which 
in turn led to discouragement and frustration accompanied by low rapport 
between child and teacher. It was noted that many of the children came to 
school with little or no knowledge of English. Since Cree-speaki ng teachers 
were not available, the Board felt that the next best alternative was to 
assign someone to each classroom to act as interpreter between teacher and 
students for the first year or two. The Board undertook therefore to 
prepare and present a proposal to the Department of Education which 
recommended that one teacher aide be placed in every school and one 
counsellor aide in each of the larger schools or where special circumstances 
warranted such assistance. The teacher aide was to work within the school, 
whereas the counsellor aide was to work largely in the community, to 
interpret the community to the school, and the school to the community. 
The Department of Education agreed with the basic argument concerning the 
need to bridge the language and culture gap and hence gave its approval to 
the program. By 1972, twenty of the thirty schools were supplied with 
teacher aides. At the beginning there seemed to be some skepticism on the 
part of the teaching staff regarding the paraprofessional program.^ This 
was possibly due to the experiments which were being carried out with 
differentiated stafring in other parts of the Province and the widely-held 
perception that the Alberta Teachers* Association was against programs 
which used nonprofessionals in the classroom. Discussions involving the 
Teacher-Board Advisory Committee and the Administration Committee led to 
an acknowledgement that the Northland situation was quite unique and to 
the realization that this program was not to be a means of reducing the 
teacher-pupil ratio in the schools. 

For the first two years of the program, despite the acknowledged 
desirability of having candidates possessing Grade nine education or 
higher, some candidates with only Grade five were selected because they 
were the best of those available whom the community would accept. The 
training courses held each summer concentrated on providing some basic 
Psychology courses designed to ensure that at worst the aides would not 
cause harm to the children. It was assumed that they possessed sufficient 
relevant knowledge and skills to be able to provide useful assistance to 
the teachers and students. 
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Some of the first pa rap rof ess i ona 1 s were of somewhat limited useful- 
ness because of inadequate education and training. In addition, some 
teachers, not knowing how to utilize teacher aides, assigned more responsi- 
bility to them than was warranted. The latter seemed to be true especially 
when multiple grades were involved. Another problem encountered occasionally 
related to opposition to the teacher aide from factions within the 
community. These problems appear to have been reduced by specifying quite 
precisely in the "Job Description" the tasks which could be performed by 
the tv-acher aides and also by ensuring community participation in the 
Select ion process. 

Funding for the program was obtained initially through the "Special 
Grants Committee" of the Department of Education. A grant totally $250,000 
was made available to get the program underway. During the current year, 
the $750,000 required to operate the program is appropriated through the 
yearly budget for the School Division. Approximately $30,000 of the present 
appropriation is required for the compulsory summer In-Service Training; it 
should be noted however that this amount does not include the two-month' 
salary paid to the paraprofess iona 1 s who attend the courses. The current 
operating budget for Northland School Division is $7,800,000. 



INFLUENCES UPON PRESENT PRACTICES 



It appears that the greatest influence upon the staffing practices 
as they are found in the Calling Lake School is exerted by the Northland 
School Division through its policies governing staffing. These policies 
give the rationale for the employment of aides, describe the criteria for 
their selection and the selection procedures to be utilized, outline the 
guidelines governing the placement of aides, list the schedules of remunera- 
tion and hour3 of work, and, finally, itemize the duties to be performed. 
The paraprofessionals are assigned to the school, and the Principal, 
together with the staff involved, d i rects thei r day-to-day activities in 
accordance with the policy guidelines. 

Despite the isolation of the community, there appeared to be fairly 
good opportunity for the Calling Lake teachers to share ideas with staffs 
from other schools. The extent to which schools influence one another 
regarding the use of paraprofessionals, however, was not clear. 

The community exerts influence on staffing mainly through its 
involvement in the selection process. The community nominates candidates 
from the community for appointment to pa raprof ess i ona 1 positions in the 
school . 



OUTCOMES 



As indicated above, of the five paraprofessionals employed at the 
Calling Lake School, two were teacher aides, one was a counsellor aide, 
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one was an Early Childhood Services Instructor and the other was a cle 
typist. Each of these positions is discussed below. 



Teacher Aides 



Interestingly, the teacher aide assigned to the Grade one class was 
a male in his forties or fifties. He was in his first year as a teacher 
aide. It was felt that he provided a welcome and perhaps needed father 
image" in the classroom. 

The other teacher aide was female with a Grade 12 education who 
became a teacher aide because she wanted a change from secretarial work 
and was one of the first teacher aides to graduate from the training course 
offered at the Alberta Vocational Center in Grouard. In view or ■ er ^ 
educational background and experience, it was generally agreed that s 
should perhaps go on to become a teacher. The responsibilities assi -d 
to her were quite extensive. 

The Early Childhood Services Instructor had been involved with 
the pre-school program in the Calling Lake community when this program 
was unde'- the sponsorship of Preventative Social Services. With the advent 
of the E.C.S. program, responsibility for the pre-school group was trans- 
ferred to the Northland School Division. The Instructor who is bilingual 
in Cree and English won the competition for the new position. She was 
required to take a three week course to qualify as an E.C.S. Instructor, 
followed by the mandatory summer school In-Service program. As the sole 
person in charge of the pre-school group, she is fulfilling an important 
role in orienting are-school children to school; for many this is al'^o 
their first orientation to English as a medium of communication. 

The counsellor aide had responsibility for visiting the homes of 
school children at least once a year and more often where attendance or 
illness seemed to be a problem. With her background and training she 
seemed able to relate to members of the community in ways which would be 
difficult or impossible for people with a different background. Even so, 
she admitted to some problems, for example, related to school attenoance, 
which she was unable to resolve. In addition to serving Calling Lake 
School, for one day a week she per formed .counse 1.1 or duties for Calling 
Lake youngsters attending grades nine through twelve at Athabasca High 
Schoo 1 . 



The Clerical Aide 



The clerical aide, employed on a part-time basis, worked twenty 
hours per week in the Calling Lake School as a c 1 e rk- ty p i s t . She did 
some work for the teachers but stated that most of her time was spent on 
of f i ce- re 1 ated duties. 
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Outcome? as Perceived by the Board 

. . appraising the pa raprof ess i ona 1 program in the Northland School 
Division, the Board Chairman makes a clear distinction between the teacher 
aide segment and the counsellor aide segment. The teacher aide program 
was judged by the Board Chairman to be highly successful. The overriding 
factor which caused the p'ogram to be instituted, as mentioned earlier, 
was the need to overcome the language and cultural barriers which were 
perceived to exist for the children in Grades one and two. From that point 
of view the teacher aide program was undeniably successful; it did place in 
each school of the School Division persons who were selected partly on the 
basi^: of their ability to communicate in both Cree and English. Whether 
the presence of these persons in the classroom also contributed to the 
attainment of other related objectives such as increased willingness on 
the part of the young native children to participate in classroom verbal 
interaction or improved student attitude toward school has not been formally 
assessed. From the Board Chairman's perception, the consensus of those 
people who might be regarded a^ well-informed on these matters is that 
there has been some improvement. No opinion was voiced regarding any 
improvement in achievement by the students since it was felt that it may 
be too early to tell and also that this would have to be measured by 
standardized test?. 

It was felt at the Board level that the mandatory summer school 
In-Service Training Program was paying off in that it e jipped the aides 
with at least a minimum of basic skills and knowledge in order for them 
to be able to function in the schools, 

The counsellor aide program was assessed not nearly as favorably. 
It v;as recognized that the role of the counsellor aides as described in the 
"job description" was an extremely difficult or perhaps impossible one. 
ideally the Counsellor Aide was required to "keep all the kids happy and 
going to school and the parents happy and content," a monumental task for 
even a highly trained public relations professional in a middle class 
community, let alone a minimally trained individual operating in a 
community where motivation and aspiration are often low. 



Outcomes as Perceived by Teachers 

Teachers generally felt that the presence of paid paraprofess iona 1 s 
brought little change to their performance of tasks related to instruction, 
to extracurricular activities, to caring for the emotional needs of children, 
and to planning. This is not surprising since only two have direct access 
to teacher aides. Most of the teachers were, as in the past, continuing 
to work independently in self-contained classrooms, performing the con- 
ventional instructional tasks with very little formal collegial consultation 
outside of staff meetings. An exception to this was the coordination of 
subject content for the two Grade five classes. Considerable informal 
discussion on a variety of topics was held during out-of-class time. It 
should be noted here that most teachers came to the Calling Lake School 
when the pa raprof ess i ona 1 program was already in effect. 
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Some change was reported to have come about in the teachers' 
performance of tasks of a clerical nature and also those of a technical 
nature. 

Questionnaires completed by all of the teachers in the school listed 
tasks which the teachers felt that the paraprof ess iona 1 s should perform and 
the extent to which these were perceived to be performed at present. 
There was practically unanimous agreement in the responses concerning tasks 
which paraprofessionals should not perform. Teachers agreed that para- 
prof ess ional s should not perform tasks related to student discipline. This 
is consistent with School Board policy on the matter. 

Concerning tasks related to instruction, teachers expressed the 
view that paraprofessionals ought to be involved to a considerable extent 
in helping individual students as well as in working with small groups of 
children. Their perception generally was that this was taking place to 
only a minimal extent. 

Most teachers would have liked to see the paraprofessionals play 
a greater role in assisting students with their emotional needs, for 
example in motivating students or "talking to an upset student." 

Regarding the supervision of students, the teachers appeared to 
favor increased responsibility by the aides although the latter were already 
involved to some extent in this way and were considered to be of help.^ 
Some teachers wished to be relieved of supervision duties entirely, while 
others saw merit in remaining involved to some extent. 

With reference to the preparation, duplication and filing of 
instructional material, teachers indicated that paraprofessionals should 
be involved to a considerable extent rather than to the somewhat limited 
extent now perceived. Similarly, they felt chat keeping records of 
attendance and other tasks of a clerical nature should be handled by aides. 

In the domain of techn i ca 1 -housekeep i ng tasks, there appeared to^ 
be dissatisfaction with the limited extent to which the aides assisted with 
the setting up and operation of A.V. equipment as well as the preparation 
of A.V. materials to be used. It was also generally felt that little or no 
assistance v/as being provided with keeping classroom materials in order and 
that help in this regard was desirable. The reader is reminded that most 
teachers did not have aides working with them who could be assigned these 
respons i bi 1 i t i es . 

Finally regarding planning, teachers expressed a desire to see more 
contribution from paraprofessionals with such activities as field trips. 



Outcomes a s Perceived by Paraprofessionals 

The paraprofessionals generally felt that their work was clearly 
defined. They, like the teachers, were quite in agreement as to what 
tasks paraprofessionals should not do, notably janitorial duties. It is 
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interesting to note that this vjbs not mentioned in the set of tasks identifi 
by the teachers as those that pa reprof ess i ona 1 s should not do. 

Concern i ng i ns t rue t i on - re 1 a t ed tasks and tasks re la ted to the 
emotional needs of children, the pa raprof ess i ona 1 s perceived themselves as 
having "some" to "considerable" involvement. The feeling was expressed 
however that contact \yith children should not be restricted nor should the 
teacher aide have to work only with "slower" groups. 

in relation to the supervision of children, the paraprofess iona 1 s 
did not see themselves as being very heavily involved nor did there appear 
to be much enthusiasm for the idea of being involved to a greater extent. 

The paraprofess ional s perceived that they helped only to some 
extent with clerical duties such as preparation of materials and duplicating 
Only the clerk-typist did any typing being the only one of them having 
typ i ng skills. 

Concerning techn i ca i -housekeepi ng tasks, the pa rap rof ess i ona 1 s were 
not involved with library records, probably because the library was not yet 
fully operational, but felt that they did assist quite a bit with the settim 
up and operating of A.V. equipment. They also felt, contrary to the 
teachers' perception, that they did help significantly with keeping the 
classroom in order, probably more than they desired. 

With regard to relating to the community, the teacher aides felt 
that this was mainly the responsibility of the counsellor aide and that 
they therefore should not be involved to any great extent. The counsellor 
aide, it should be noted, spent a large portion of her time attempting to 
resolve attendance related problems. All paraprofess i ona 1 s felt that they 
quite frequently provided information to teachers concerning particular 
s tuden t s . 

Finally, most pa rap rof es s i ona 1 s felt that they were to some degree 
involved in planning with the teachers. 



Student and Community Perception s 

While time did not permit much in-depth investigation of these 
last two levels, the impression obtained from general observations and 
from interviews with the school staff was that the children appeared to 
be generally quite receptive of the paraprofess iona 1 s and in some cases 
seemed to overcon^e part of their shyness. 

The react'on toward the paraprofesi iona 1 s within the community, 
apart from a few instances where faction rivalry seemed to be associated 
with the problem, was favorable. At first, it is reported that the 
community looked to the parapro^'ess iona 1 s in wonderment but soon came to 
regard them much as they do the teachers. The community, it would appear, 
has even come to exspect a certain standard of behavior outside of school 
for their paraprof.'jss iona 1 s as it has for their teachers. 
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rUTURE OF PROGRAM 



The feeling at the Board level is that the pa raprof ess i ona 1 program 
was doing the job that it had been created to do. Jh^ main objective of 
the program has not changed and it is forecast that the need for it will 
continue for another ten years. While no expansion of the program is 
anticipated, the program as it stands will carry on. 

The training program is seen as a critical component of the overall 
undertaking and in it is placed much hope for the improvement of the para- 
professional program generally. More specifically the following emphases 
are planned in order to bring about this improvement: 

1) The continuation of the compulsory yearly summer school 
In-Service Training for all teacher aides and counsellor aides 
in collaboration with the Alberta Vocational Center in Grouard. 
Shorter terms have been introduced so that the participants 
will not have to be separated from their families for a full 

s i X weeks at a t i me . 

2) The upgrading of the basic level of education of the para- 
professional staff now employed. 

3) The raising of selection qualifications as more candidates 
possessing higher academic qualifications become available. 

The hope was expressed that some of the better qualified para- 
professionals will go on to become teachers in the near future. Two former 
teacher aides, assisted by bursaries from Northland, are presently enrolled 
in the teacher preparation program of Project Morningstar at Blue Quills 
and should receive special teaching certificates after tv;o years. 

As teachers from such programs graduate, they would probably be 
assigned to Grades four through six and the teacher aides would continue 
to function in Grades one through three. When enough teachers who are able 
to converse in both the Native and English languages become available to 
staff the primary grades, the present pa rap rof ess i ona 1 program could either 
be ohased out or have its purpose changed. 

The counsellor aide program with its acknowledged shortcomings is 
going to be an area of concentrated attention, with particular emphasis 
being placed on the selection of candidates with appropriate personal 
dispositions in the hope that with more adequate training their chances 
of success in the field will be increased. 

It is recognized that presently in the Northland schools the adult 
to pupil ratio is comparatively higher than that found in most schools in 
Alberta and it is likely that when the language problem is resolved, this 
ratio would be reduced. 
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INTERPRETATIONS 



Generally the value of having pa raprof ess i ona I s in the school 
appears to be accepted, particularly for the primary grades where it is 
felt to be most important in order to bridge the language and culture gap. 
Teachers claim that they are pleased with the program and enjoy good 
working relations with the paraprofess iona 1 s : the reverse also seems true. 
Nevertheless, when reference was made to specific tasks, while they seemed 
on the whole to agree on what the tasks are, mainly those outlined in the 
Division's policies, they did not agree on the extent to which the tasks 
were actually being performed. A notable exception to the aforementioned 
general agreement is the one related to supervision of students. 

It appears that while the teacher aides recognized that they were 
under the direction of the teacher, they seemed to feel accountable to the 
Principal, rather than to the teachers. It should be noted here that 
suriniative evaluation of the pa raprof ess iona 1 s is the responsibility of the 
Principal and the Supervisor of Instruction for the School Division. This 
evaluation was reported to be based on the following three criteria: 

1) ability and willingness to cooperate with teachers; 

2) attitudes towards children and learning; 

3) ability to communicate in the English and Cree languages with 
students and teachers. 

There is some probability that teacher aides can be given respon- 
sibility beyond that warranted by their training. Possibly an In-Service 
workshop or summer course for teachers on the topic of how to utilize 
paraprofessionals may be worth considering. This should improve the 
effectiveness and efficiency of the aide program. 

The counsellor aide program may not be as effective as it might 
be, possibly because the counsellor aides are expected to do and are 
attempting to do the job of a full-fledged counsellor/social worker rather 
than acting as an aide to these professionals. In situations where there 
is no qualified counsellor in the school, as is the case in the Calling 
Loke School, the specific duties assigned to the counsellor aide rr.ay n;ed 
to be greatly curtailed. 

In conclusion it should be stated that the staffing patterns found 
at the Calling Lake School are designed to serve a situation and specific 
needs quite different from those found in the majority of Alberta schools. 
The effort to respond to this unique set of needs could have led to sub- 
stantially different solutions being attempted. However, the particular 
program that was instituted seems to be well suited to needs of the school 
and is apparently quite effective. 
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fi.E. LaZERTE COMPOSITE HIGH SCHOOL 
(Ednonron Public School District) 

Getieral Description 

This senior hiah school, ooened in 1970, is one of the newer and 
nore innovative school's in Edmonton. During 1975-1976 r^ore than 1300 
students attended the school which provided academe, vocational and 
business education programs. On staff v.ere 76 teachers and educational 
adniinistrators, and 25 pa'd paraprofess ional and support personnel. 

The school administrators and staff provide programs in accor- 
dance with the needs and interests of the students. A number of program 
innovations, reflecting a community-school orientation, have been 
introduced. This particular school was included in the study because or 
the flexi'.le use of teaching teams, the innovative developments ,n school 
governance, the strong coi.mun i t y-or i en tat i on influencing the school s 
development, and the integrated use of paid pa rap rof es s i onal personnel. 

In obtaining information for this report, interviews were conduct- 
ed and all members of the teaching staff were requested to respond to a 
questionnaire. A 50 percent return was received for the ^^^^ . onna . re 
The personnel interviewed for the report were the principal, one as.is.ant 
princinal six department heads, one department chairman, ten teachers, 
fourteen paraprofess iona 1 staff members and four adult volunteers. Some 
Information was also obtained from central office administrators. 



CURRENT STAFFIIJG PRACTICES 



The staffing practices used at the school reflect the philosophy 
that has emanated from the underlying purpose of developing a <:l'^''''t'' 
oriented school. To describe the current staffing practices, the following 
asp-cts are considered -- school governance; school department staffing 
practices; and staff utilization in the rain innovative programs. 

School Governance 

The school has established an organization that facilitates shared- 
dec i s ion -niak i ng . At present the major internal dec i s ion-mai< i ng body .s 
the School Council. In determining the membership of this council the 
principal had in mind the notion of a communi ty-or iented _ school Con- 
sequently, relevant interest groups have bee, given a voice m the School 



Counc I 1 

Each member of the School Council has voting rights with a simple 
majority being necessary for decisions to become operative. Membership 
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or tne Council is as follows: 



1. Central administration - principal, assistant principals, head- 
secretary, business ranaqer and head custodian; 

2. Departnen: heads and departn^.ent chairmen; 

3 . Co^imun i ty 5c hoc 1 Coord i nato r; 
Chairnan, LaZerte Associ.ition of Parents; and 

5. President of t'^.e S t uden t s'Ln i on . 

^The various r^e^^^bers of the School Council provide effective com- 
nunication linkages which are essential if the community-orientation is 
to be fully developed. Each member belongs to a subsystem concerned with 
tlie overall progress of the school. 

The following subsidiary School Council committees represent the 
main subsystems: 



Staff Associ'3t ion ; 
Assoc iation of Parents; 
Students' Un ion ; 

School Department Staff fleet ings; and 
Department Head-. Commi ttee. 



In addition to the above, several members of the school staff 
belong to ad fioc committees which have been developed within the school 
for specific Purposes, e.g. cu rr i cu I urn comm i t tees , commun i t v-deve I opmen t 
committees and welfare groups. Also, comm i tmen L s outside the school 
involve many members of staff in school district curriculum committees, 
ATA professional development committees, and extracurricular activities. 
Each of these connections expands the overall commun i ca t i or. netv;ork which 
can improve the effectiveness of decisions made by the School Council, 



School Department Staffing Practices 



The current staffing practices are described using the three 
f ol i owi ng categor i es : 



(a) Central administration, 

(b) School curricul um departments ( i nc I ud i ng counsel 1 i ng ) ; and 

(c) Commun i ty-school coord i not ion . 



Central admi n 1 st rat ion > The principal, three assistant principals, 
business manager, head secretary and head custodian fo:m the central 
administration. This administrative group heavily affects the overall 
conduct of the school, although the principal retains ultimate respon- 
sibility. 

At tiie professional level the pr i nc i pa 1 sh i p team is involved in 
the ongoing activities concerned with the teaching staff, curriculum 
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devolopmont and students. However, this team fe-ls that a d'spro- 
portionate amount of its time, estimated at 60-70 oercent, is soent in 
giving students advice on programs. This situation has resulted directly 
from the large range of program options available to students and the 
sciiool's attempt to cater for students' needs. 

The head secretary is responsible for the conduct of the school 
office Most of the school's administrative detail is channeled through 
this office. Each member of the central office staff, besides fulfilling 
basic clerical duties, has developed a specific expertise, such as stud-nt 
services, switchboard operation, pupil accounts, or printing. As a result, 
a team approach has evolved. 

The business manager is responsible for the day-to-day business 
of the school, purchasing, budget control, general accounting, and basic 
material • -Ifare of the school. To assist the business manager, staff 
are empioyed to receive goods and to handle the business accounts. 

With the school building in use from 8 a.m. to 11 p.m. most days, 
including weekends, custodial functions assume considerable importance. 
■^.QPeration and coordination are essential if this aspect of the school 
to be effr-ctiv^. /^s the ^esd custodian is a member of the School 
•.■ouncil, communication channels are adequate to ensure that the custodial 
function is an integral part of the school organization. 

<;chool curriculum departments . The school has eleven departments, 
namely, English, Mathematics, Social Studies, Science, Physical Education, 
Business Education, Fine Arts, Vocational Education, Library, Counselling, 
and Student Activities. Each department has a department head wnose_ 
responsibilities include teaching, administration, supervision, curriculum 
development, and evaluation. In addition to these departments. Home 
Economics and flodern Lanquages have departmental chairmen who have teaching, 
administrative and coordinating responsibilities. The department heads 
receive an allowance for their responsibilities, while the department 
cha i rmen do not . 

Within each department, paid paraprof ess i ona 1 servictiS are 
available to the teaching staff. The extent of use of these personnel 
depends upon the nature of the curriculum presented and the soecific needs 
of the teachers and students. 

The staff of each departn.ent has considerable autonomy and 
flexibility in the operation of the department. Staff usage depends upon 
the programs offered, the physical facilities available and the time- 
tabling practices used. A common feature existing within each depart- 
ment is the high level of joint planning that occurs. This joint elfort 
ensures that purposeful cooperation occurs in curriculum development. 

Team teaching practices vary from department to department. The 
departments of Science, Physical Education and Home Economics emphasize 
the sharing of space and team teaching. English and Social Studies 
emphasize cooperative enterprises among teachers, while practices of the 
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Mathematics, SusifTos'o Education and Vocational Education departments 
reflecL the specialized nature of the programs offered. 

In Tahle 6.5, the teachers' perceptions of their involvement in 
planning for liic use of space and coordination of teach i nq-teoms are 
pr;-senLed. Over 80 oercent of the respondent teachers liave input into 
diicisions about the use of space, while 65 percent are involved in 
coordinating for team leaching. 



Table 6.5 

Teacliers' Perceptions of Their Extent of Involvement 
in Tv/o Coordinating Activities (N=39) 



1 tern 


Cons i de rab 1 e 


Some 


Little 


^Jone 


Conferring with other 










teacfiers on the use of 










classroom space 


16:> 


39 V 


26/ 


19 ' 


Coord i na t i ng t he 










instructional program 










for a team of teachers 




30'r 


21?: 


35''- 



Because extensive cooperation exists in each department, oartici- 
pative decision-making is greatly facilitated. This professional Involvement 
of staff is consister.t with the overall philosophy developed for the school 
which dictates ihe objectives to be achieved. 

Generally, the use of pa rap rof es s i ona 1 and support staff within 
the various departments reflects need. Tasks performed by the paraprofes- 
sion^^l and support staff involve a variety of clerical and technical- 
housekeeping duties. Table 6.6 presents the overall view of the responding 
teachers in terms of the actual and preferred extent to which paid para- 
professional and support staff perform tiie stated tasks. 

As the data illustrate, the actual extent to wfiich paid para- 
professionals are used varies considerably according to the type of task. 
For example, over 50 percent of the responding teachers involve the para- 
professional staff in considerable typing and duplicating tasks. By 
contrast, only 22 p-rccnt use the same staff to operate audio-visual 
equ i pmen t . 

Consideration of the preferred extent to which the responding 
teachers vvould like to use paraprof ess iona 1 and support staff indicates 
that the present level of services may be inadequate. For example, over 
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Table 6.6 

Teachers' Perceptions of Actual and Preferred Extent of Involvement of 
Pa i d Pa ra prof ess iona 1 and Support Staff in 
C 1 er i ca 1 and Techn i ca 1 -Housekeep i ng Tasks 







Actual 
Extent 




P re f e rred 
^ Extent 




Tasks 


derab 








i derab 










Cons i 


Some 


Li ttl 


None 


Cons i 


Sone 


Li tt 


None 


CLERI CAL 


% 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


°/ 


Type materials for teachers 


52 


20 


13 


15 


80 


15 


5 




Duplicate materials for teachers 


56 


18 


8 


18 


82 


8 


8 


2 


Distribute, collect & file 
ma te r i a 1 s 


36 


23 


15 


26 


72 


18 


8 


2 


Keep attendance records 


10 


2 


]k 


7^ 


31 


10 


8 


51 


Col 1 ect money 


20 


10 


5 


65 • 


36 


13 


13 


38 


Purchase supp 1 i es 


26 


28 


8 


30 


38 


26 


5 


31 


Keep library records 


^9 


10 


8 


33 


5h 


23 


2 


21 


Catalogue library books & 
ma te r i a 1 s 


^9 


3 


5 




56 


8 


36 




TECHNICAL-HOUSEKEEPING 


















Prepare audio-visual materials 


15 


S 


15 


62 


ill 


36 


5 


18 


Keep classroom materials in 
order 


18 


5 


15 


62 


ill 


10 


18 


31 


Prepare displays 


13 


18 


8 


61 


'43 


23 


13 


21 


Operate audio-visual equipment 


5 




15 


78 


23 


31 


8 


38 


Set up equi pment 


13 


5 


13 


69 


36 


26 


10 


28 


Prepare science laboratory 
materials & maintain labo- 
ratory equipment 


33 


5 


2 


59 


'46 


13 
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80 percent of the respondents would like to see support staff involved 
in prepari'5 rudio-visual materials as compared with the 38 percent who 
perceivf that parapro^ess iona 1 and support staff presently perform this 
service. These results may suggest that some tasks that teachers are 
conducting should be transferred to pa raprof ess i ona 1 s , or alternatively 
that some tasks which teachers feel are necessary or desirable are not 
presently being performed by any staff members. 

An analysis of the formal qualifications held by the paraprofes- 
sional and support staff at the school interviewed for this report shows 
a wide range of accomplishments. These qualifications are presented in 
Table 6. 7. 



Table 6.7 

Academic Qualifications of the Paid 
-'a raprof ess i ona 1 and Support 
Staff (N=l4) 



Qual i f icat ions Number 



Grade X plus one year of business training 2 

Grade XI plus one year of business training 1 

Grade XII 3 

Post-Secondary: 1 year — business college 3 

Post-Secondary: 2 years — college diploma 2 

Post-Secondary: 3 years — B.A. 2 

Post-Secondary: k years — B.A. 1 



Specific training for the paraprofess iona 1 staff at the school, has 
largely been "on the job," especially as the tasks performed by these 
staff members vary from department to department. 

Even tf)Ough the school has a strong community orientation, the use 
of adult volunteers is still quite limited. The major use of adult 
volunteers has been with the new programs that have been developed as 
these have been designed to involve parents. Unless an adult volunteer 
can guarantee regular attendance and participation in a program, continuity 
and forward planning are difficult to achieve. 

Respondents to the questionnaire indicated that greater use 
could be made of adult volunteers. Table 6.8 shows the teachers' per- 
ceptions of the current use of adult volunteers and the extent to which 
they could be used in selected activities. In general, approximately 
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50 percent of the respondents v;ould like to use adult volunteers for severa 
supervisory and clerical tasks. 

Table 6.8 

Teachers' Perceptions of Actual and Preferred Extent of 
Involvement of Adult Volunteers in Supervisory 
and C 1 er i ca 1 Tasks 



- 
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Pr eferred 








Extent 
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Extent 




Tasks 
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Some 
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Hone 
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Some 
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None 
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Supervise playground at lunch or 
recess 






2 


98 


23 


10 


5 


62 


Take students on trip outside 
school 




10 


8 


82 


20 


28 


15 


37 


Supervise other lunchtime 
activities 




5 


10 


85 


28 


13 


10 
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CLERICAL 


















Type materials for teachers 


0 




8 


90 


20 


26 


10 




Duplicate materials for teachers 


5 


2 


5 


88 


18 


23 


8 


51 


Distribute, collect and file 
ma te r i a 1 s 




2 




98 


15 


31 


5 





Another source of valuable assistance within the various depart- 
ments is the work-experience program developed for students. Some of these 
students supplement the paid paraprofess ional staff whose work relates 
directly to the practical needs of students, especially those in business 
and vocational education departments. 

With respect to student counselling, the number of trained staff 
members available v/as considered to be inadequate. Two full-time 
counsellors and one half-time counsellor were located at the school. A 
proposal had been forwarded to the central district administration 
recommending a new counselling program for the school and an increase in 
the number of counsellors to five. 
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Altfiouqh all teachors accept tliat tiiey serve to some extent as 
counsellors, th^ir time is restricted for specific counselling duties. 
Tabl'? 6.9 showD the extent of involvement of teachers in specific 
couns»M I i nQ t a skr^ . 



Table 6.9 

Teachers' Perceptions of Their Extent 
of Involvement in Counselling Tasks 



Tc5sk Considerable Some Little None 



COUrJSELLiNG 

Counselling students on 
their personal matters 

Counselling students on 
vocat iona 1 mat tors 

Handling discipline and 
behavior problems 



Communi tv-school coordi nat ion . This function *s performed by a 
paraprofess ional whose salary is completely paid by the Provincial 
Department of Recreation, Parks and V/ildlife. The position of community- 
school coordinator is vitai to the achievement of the school objective 
concerned with the community-school approach. Basic to this objective is 
the need to relate the community to the school and the school to the 
commun i ty . 

To fulfil the function implicit in the position of community- 
school coordinator, several initiatives have been taken. A Parents' 
Association has been established to foster better understanding between 
the school and parents. The community-school coordinator is the 
executive secretary of this association. 

A regular monthl/ newspaper, 0 i alogue , is produced by a 
committee of parents in an attempt to bring the school and community 
closer together. The newspaper features aspects of the school including 
programs, departments and teachers, and encourages feedback. 

The community-school coordinator-, through contact with many 
sections of the local community, is able to assist in assessment of the 
needs of that community. In turn these needs are translated into 
programs both for students and community. 

The coordination of use of physical facilities by the community, 
communication with the community, development of a broad range of 
alternative activities for the local community, and coordination with Ine 
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profcssiofial staff of the school, illustrate the essential nature of the 
position of community-school coordinator. The increased use of school 
space, equipment and materials places an additional burden on the 
school's financial resources and custodial services. 

An Outline of the Main Innovative Programs Developed 

To identify tfie innovative impetus that exists within the school, 
a brief description of several special programs is included. The effect 
upon staff utilization is considered. 

(1) Community-oriented Education (CORE) Program . This program 
is based upon the identified need for students to gain greater under- 
standing of the local community. T!ie development of the program 
involved teachers from the Social Studies and English departments, 
with t:.e students being responsible for determining their specific^ 
programs. Eacfi program involves research, interviewing, and practical 
cofiinvjnity experience. 

Seminars are hnld at re .ular intervals in school and in the homes 
of volunteer parents wh-'e expet'ences are shared. Tne students record 
the use of their time ond are responsible for their own progress. The 
development individual student initiative, trust and interaction with 
the general community are the expected O'Jtcomes in addition to academic 
achievement. Teamwork between teachers » volunteer parents and students 
is essential to the program's success. The CORE project director won a 
Hilroy Foundation award for this projec;-.: this award is given for the 
best new sciiool program developed in AlL-^.rta. 

(2) Canadian-oriented Education (CANOE) Program . This program 
is designed to acquaint students with their national heritage in both 
theoretical and practical ways. Research and communication skills are 
used to integrate Geography, Social Studies and Physical Education; 
classroom activities and field experiences play a major part. 

The involvement of volunteer parents is essential to the program 
which emphasizes joint staff planning and curriculum development. 
School, community and municipal resources are integrated in programming 
to cater to student needs. 

(3) Eart hbound (Experimental Project) . This program, which was 
named after a^poem written by a student involved in its developmental^ 
stages, integrates several b" 'c Grade 12 courses. Emphasis is placeJ^ 
upon individual student init ..cive. Each student is responsible .or his 
own specific learning task but a committee of teachers, parents and 
students (peers) monitors the total process. 

In the a^ lication for program approval th., following basic 
objectives -were detailed: a r\ 
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(a) to develop and fields-test an alternative program; 

(b) to develop cognitive and affective skills and 
competencies through six basic cliallenges; and 

(c) to increase parental participation and involvement 
in the "Earthbound" students' educational program. 

(^) ^ Work Experien ce, This program provides students v/ith 
experience in an actual work envi»-onment within the school or within ths 
local community. For example, some students perform clerical tasks such 
as typing within the school, 

A subsidiary program of Work Experience refers to Marketing 

Experience which attempts to relate work experience to the usual school 

curriculum. Studentb undertaking marketing experience are supervised by 
the marketing teacher. 

(5) "Being and Becoming," This new program was developed by the 
department chairman of Home Economics. "Being and Becoming" is a 
"parent ing'^' child-development program with emphasis upon involvement and 
participation. Students attend evening meetings of the local Child 
Development Society and assist in the prescliool centre. They are assigned 
to a preschool child, becoming involved with the child's family for one 
year. The department chairman received the Hiiro/ Foundation award for 1976. 

(6) Beauty Culture Salon . This salon provides a service to the 
community while at the same time students train in beauty culture. The 
program enables students to qualify with a certificate that is recognized 
in the industry. 

A highly-qualified technial aide assists in the training of the 

students in the practical aspects cf the course. The beauty salon is 
operated by a qualified teacher. 

(7) Vocat ional Educat ion. The programs offered in the Vocational 
Education department train students, provide a community service, and 
offer courses for the community. Students in this department work on 
actual tasks, e.g. repairing cars, building, and general shop work. 
Customers of thi:, department pay for the services rendered so that the 
department is basically self-supporting. Further, courses are available 
to the community which are also based upon actual needs and not simply 
upon classroom activities. 

Summary . These various programs illustrate the innovative nature 
of the school, its relationship with the community and the endeavor to 
bring the community into the school. Team work is reflected throughout 
y.he program developments occurring in the schcoi , which involve teachers, 
paid support staff and the cohin'unity. 

Nowhere is this teamwork more apparent than in the science depart- 
ment in which the uS'^ of team teaching, team curriculum development and 
planning with paraprof ess iona I staff is most evident. In fact, if teachers 
are to use their professional skills to the fullest extent, support staff 
are necessary to undertake maintenance, clerical and preparation tasks. 
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ANTECEDENT FACTORS AFFECTING PRESENT STAFFING, PRACTICES 



The current staff inrj practice'^ reflect ti'ie philosophy that has 
been developed for the scliool. The devclopnent of tliis ohilosophv 
with its consequent school objectives is traced in the following 
sections. 

I n i Lial Community School Concept 

The idea to develop a community-oriented school in the district 
emanated from one of tfie senior administrators within the school system 
in 1969. This was accepted as a challenge by the school's principal and 
staff. During the years since the school was first established, the com- 
munity-school approach has developed stea<jily. The school's principal 
real izes .that the achievement of the ultimate goal of developing a fully- 
integrated community school is not possible unless pursued slowly. 

In pursuing the overall objective, the attitudes of teachers, 
students and community have to change Each of these c;rouns must under- 
stand their interrelationships and i n te/dependence . The principal has 
identified the needs of these three groups, emphasizing the training 
necessarv in participative dec i s i on -mak i ng and the ever- i nc reas i no 
responsibility tliat has to be shouldered in developing a true community 
school 



Scliool PI ann i ng and Du i 1 d i nq 

With the notion of a community-oriented school at the heart of 
early planning for the physical plant, a building different from the 
conventional type was ensured. Even before the school was built, basic 
objectives were determined witli independent study being considered 
fund amenta 1 . 

Th'j preplanning stage ensu'^ed that innovative educational 
practices in the school would be possible. With the inclusion of resource 
centres in each major subject area, a main central library, large double- 
size science rooms and laboratories, the clustering of rooms for each 
discipline, and the wr.ll-placed staff vjork rooms, practices such as team 
teaching and planning were realistically encouraged. 

Construction of th.e administrative and guidance areas adjacent 
to each other provided an integrated communication centre for teachers, 
students and the community. Subsequent placement of the office of the 
community-school coordinatO'^ in this general area enhanced tfie effective- 
ness of communication. 



School Philosophy 

As stated previously, objectives for "he school were established 
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before the !;uil'Jing v.as con^pleled. Tlnese objectives emanated fron t l)e 
decision to cst.Tolish a coninun i t v -o r i en r ad scfiool . By 1972 sufficient 
:jrogre'-.s h ui been ciadj to LMU}:)le tiie i p:p 1 emen ta t i on of a clearer 
philosophy. To acfiieve this aio, two university professors were invited 
to assist the scfiool staff in estal^ 1 i sh i nq a scliool philosophy. The 
t\-'0 profesjori. conducted a series of interviews with the staff, students 
-and coninunity. Their findings were submitted to a committee of teacliers 
for encjor r'.c! ien t : at tnat tii.ie t!)e present school philosophy was 
formalized. Evolvinn from this overall school philosophy, basic scliool 
oojectivfjs nave 'jeen determified. The followir.g extract from a printed 
docuinent pinpoints tiie underlying objective for the school: 

Each student is an individual with needs, abilities, 
goals, interests and responsibilities, some of which 
will be major factors in the planning and implementation 
of an individual's educational exoerience. The total 
society and t:ie immediate communitv are ach.nowl edged 
as components in tlie total educational environment. 
Tfic commun i ty mus t l^e as much a pa r t of tlie learning 
environment within t!ie scliool as tiie school i^ part 
of tine commun i ty env i ronment . 

The Jeve 1 opr.ien t of School Governanc e 

As indicated oreviously, the principal is comm i t ted to deve 1 op i nq 
a form of governance for the school t i^a t reflects involvement from all 
concerned groups ass. '-J a ted with t'^°- scfiool . To achieve tiii s, tiie 
principal has involved himself in t. ^ training of personnel to gain the 
skills necessary for governing the school. 

Since tiie school opened, input from teachers, support staff, 
students and the community has been encouraged and reinforced. This 
ongoing process fias had an effect upon those involved. Governance within 
each department involves collegial methods ^or decision makinq. 
Community enterprises in tfie school illustrate a growing awareness of 
the influence that can be exerted, vyhile students generally have responded 
in a positive v;ay to Increased r"espons i b i 1 i ty . 

Another indicator of developing shared responsibility v/ithin 
the sciiool is the evident respect that the pa rap rof es s i ona 1 staff have 
gained from the professional administrators, the teaching staff and the 
students. Throughout the school the paid paraprofess iona 1 personnel 
provide input into the decision making process, thereby influencing the 
overall progress of the school. Such a situation could only have occurred 
in a climate conducive to the full involvement of all staff in the school. 

S udima r y 

The present staffing utilization exer^p i Ties l he gradual evo 1 ut i on 
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of practices consistent with accepted policy and objectives. To achieve 
th- current situation, commitment to the overall school philosopny by 
many persons associated with the school was essential. The antecedent 
factors relevant to existing staffing practices relate to the logical 
development of the community orientation of the school that influences 
the activities of all involved in the school. 



OUTCOMES OF PRESENT STAFFING PRACTICES 



In developing a community-oriented school, increased community 
involvement, changes in school governance, expanded program availability 
for students and conmunity, and increased teacher involvement in 
curriculum development are expected outcomes. Although these outcomes 
have not been fully achieved, considerable progress has been made. 

Greater corTol over the school's developnent has been given to 
teachers, students nd the community. The result of this change has been 
an increasing acceptance by the staff to provide programs for the students 
and community based upon need. 

In providing these new prof,rams, emphasis has been placed upon 
the integration of curricula from different subject areas and the 
integration of community and school resources. The constraints of 
timetablinq, use of space, and student group sizes to accommodate the 
new programs create problems with respect to scliool organization. 

Staffing practices within the school are continually being modified, 
MS new urograms emerge, new teaching teams are created, greater reliance 
is placed upon resource centres, and curriculum content has to be developed 
involving the mastery of new skills by the teachers concerned. The sub- 
sequent evalua-on of new programs also iptroduces specialist skills 
that are not readily available to all teachers. 

As teachers at che <:-:,ool have become more involved with uhe pro- 
fessional tasks of curri -ulu,n development and evaluation, the need for 
supporting staff has increased. This trend is apparent in Table 6.6 
as the respondents to the ques t ionno i re indicated a strong preference for 
an increase in parap rof ess i ona 1 services. 

Table 6.8 further supports the need for increased non-professional 
assistance for teachers through the use o^ adult volunteers to provide 
some secretarial and sufervisory assistance. 

Within each department, the par ap rof ess i ona 1 staff presently 
employed have developed specific expertise applicable to the particular 
function they fulfil. The present classification of the paraprofessional 
staff used by the school board may be quite inadequate when tne wide_ 
variety of skills and background needed to perform the services required 
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by this type of school is considered. As new programs develop, and tfie 
profe^js ional tas[;s or teochers increase in complexity, greater reliance 
is beinq placed ur^on pa r ap ro f es s i ona 1 and support staff to provide a 
wide range of essential clerical and techn ical -housekeepi ng functions. 

An unexpected outcome has developed from the increased need for 
paraprof ess iona 1 staff. Tiiis concerns the relationship that exists 
between tiiem and the teaching staff. With teaching teams being modified 
frequently and a variety of curriculum innovations being introduced, 
responsibility for direction of the pa raprof ess iona 1 s has become somewiiat 
confused . 

To maintain the effective use of paraprof ess i onal s in the school, 
the definition of their tasks should be clear. In addition, the 
responsibility for directing the v/ork of these personnel should be clearly 
delineated to ensure that they are used efficiently and are not inundated 
with trivial tasks. 

Fundamental to the development of new teaching practices and pro- 
grams is the need for more flexible financial support. The financial 
constraints placed upon an individual school, due to the current financing 
arrangements used by the provincial government and the school board, 
restrict the flexible use of staff. As the principal has stated, 
the withdrawal of any specific project or program funds means the end of 
that particular project or program. One example relates to t!ie special 
funding of the community-school coordinator. 

As the school moves closer to fulfillir\g its community-orientation 
with programs diversified according to need, the constraints of finance, 
staffing, ;)roqram acceptance and governance nay impede further progress. 

INFLUENCES UPON CURRENT STAFFING PRACTICFS 



There are several influences upon the current staffing practices 
in the school, but tfie particular project programs probably provide the 
major influence. The principal indicated that withdrawal of project 
funding would cause the termination of projects involved. As these 
projects, for example, community-school coordination, involve the 
integration of community and school resources, cooperative teach 'ng, and 
joint planning, current practices would be severely restricted if 
finance was withdrawn. 

Another i n f 1 uence"* u pon current staffing practices that was cited 
by the principal refers to the continual increase in student numbers. 
This increase places pressure, on the availability of space, the flexible 
grouping of students, and the flexibility of teacher usage. 

As teaching practices in the school change to accommodate new 
curricula developed by staff teams, so the direction and requirements 
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for parnprofessional services change. U\th depar tnion t s cooperating m 
curriculu"! develoi;ricnt and coniiviunity nnnibcrs becoming involved m tnc. 
conducl of tliese innovations, thr tasl. definition for oaraprof es s i ona 1 s 
becoiies incro<.sinqly diffus(.'. Even lliough these ta:ks can he classified 
as clerical and lechn i cal -liousckeep i nq , complexity increases with greater 
doiiiands on tinie. 

The classification of pa raprof es s i ona 1 staff within the school 
district seems to be not totally consistent with their use at the school. 
As Llie use of paranrofess iona 1 staff increases in d i f feren t i . i on , t!ie 
secretarial cl ass i ) . cat ion used for many of these personnel does not 
reflect the functions that tliey perform. 



INTERPRETATIONS AND OPINIONS 



Recently the school board decentralized budgeting to seven schools 
in its jurisdiction, including LaZerte C.H.S. School control over the 
budget will enable a more detailed appraisal of staffing needs to occur. 
An increase in counselling and guidance personnel is already undc 
consideration. With :\e advent of school-based budgeting for the school, 
the principal ship team will not be able to spend so much of its time 
assisting individual students v;i th program planning. The responsibility 
of this team to ensure that the money available is put to its best use 
further supp'-rrs the need for increased counselling staff within the 
scliooi . 

As new curricula are developed, as cooperative teaching practices 
increase, and as increased demands are placed on teachers' time, con- 
sideration will have to be given to more specific role definition, 
including some redefinitions, and to the employment of extra paraprof ess iona ! 
staff with training specific to the school's needs. Teaching practices 
will need to be considered when new staff members are engaged for the school. 

To overcome the problem of increased enrolments at the school 
which increase prr-sures on the use of space, imaginative new directions 
wii; have to be tai<cn. The constraints of specific school hours have 
already been considered by the principal and staff. Programs arenow 
being developed to include weekends, evenings, and continuous periods 
of tine: for example, son-.e field trips cover several days. 

Coupled with grea^jr time-flexibility is the need for greater 
flexibi 1 i ty' of space. A school building does noL necessarily have to 
provide the total school environment. By moving into the community 
great-^r viriety is available to teachers in providing places to conduct 
schooling and learning experiences. The staff has already ventured out- 
side the school building, and with greater community involvement, courses 
being provided outside the school building will become more acceptable. 

With increases occurring in flexible use of time, prograr-o 
conducted outside the school buildings, and expertise required by teachers. 
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btaftinc] practice -5 will bi^cor^'e even more diversified. Tliis diversifica- 
tion V. i 1 1 reinforce * tK- need for vyeM-t rained pa rap rof es s i ona 1 staff. 
Dc-jj r' t lief! t b lu^l cil-i^ rrU'iin con s i dtM'ab 1 e independence, but the amount 
of intei'cKtion .v^onq d ri'd r I [^(mH s sfiould increase. 
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SIR ALEXANDER MACKENZIE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
(St. Albert Protestant Separate School District) 

This school was selected because of its extensive utilization 
of parent vo^Jnteer5 and the nurriber of its students involved in cross- 
age help programs. Prior to interviewing staff and volunteers, all 
filled out quc>,sl:ionnai res and volunteers kept daily log sheets for a 
three-week period. Intensive intet-views based on these data were 
conducted with a sample of teachers and volunteer parents. The principal 
v/as also inter^'iev/ed on a number of occasions. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE SCHOOL AND STAFFING PRACTICES 

This K-6 school occupies- a single-storey building constructed 
in 1958. The school was originuily designed for Grades 1 to 10, and 
and one time included Grade 11. With the opening of a high school, it 
became an e 1 emer. ta ry - j un i o r high school. An addition which included 
a large open-area was built in 1970. Since 197! the school has enrolled 
only elementary pupils. 

The pressure for space forced the subsequent division of the 
open area into regular classrooms. In all, the building contains 
twenty-four classrooms, a team- teach i nq room used for music classes, 
a library, gymnasium, administrative offices and staff facilities. There 
are also two portable Grade 1 classrooms and two portable kindergarten 
classrooms in the school grounds. Another kindergarten class meets in 
the nearby church basement. A floor plan is included (Figure 6.^). 

Approxin^tel v 8OO children attend this school, 700 being in Grades 
1 to 6, and 100 in the ki ndercarten" cl asses . More than half of the 
students are busea In from the surrounding residential area. 

Profess iona I Staff 

The 36 professional staff members include the principal, ,.'ho is 
r. full-time administrator; the assi ' )nt principal and a guidance 
counse lor, both of whom spend one-third of their time in classroom 
instruct'on; a full-time librarian; a remedial teacher and two half-time 
resource teach --'S , jll three of whom are funded through special governrnent 
grants (their salaries are paid chiefly from the Lea rn i ng 'D i sab i 1 i t i es 
Fund grant, while materials and supplies are covered under an Educational 
Opportunities Fund grant); 2.5 kindergarten teachers; and 26.5 teachers 
for Grades 1 through 6. 

The timetable is arranged so that for one period in every six 
days, all teachers of the same grade level l.ave a preparation period 
at the same time. Teachers are encouraged to discuss instructional 
concerns but the initiative is left up to the individual teachers. One 
teacher at each grade level is an unofficial grade coordinator. This is 
really a titular position since the principal utilizes all staff members 
as liaison persons at various times. 
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Paraprofess iona 1 Staff 



Pa ran ro f OS 1 or la 1 r'Or"-c>nnel in'/ojved in the school proara;^^ include 
five school assistants; 28 parent volunteers who attend on a regular basis 
approximately parents vjho volunteer assistance for field trips, option 
proqrai-is and special events; seven Grade 3 students; 60 Grade 8 students; 
and 60 Grade 6 students. 

Of the five paid school assistants, four work four hours per 
day and onL- works seven hours ner day. Tlie i r chief task is to supervise 
children at noon hours and v.hile v;aitinq for and boardinn buses after 
sciioo) . At other tines, t: ^y are assigned to v-;ork in the library or in 
the preparation of classroon naterials. Twenty-one staff nienbers utilize 
the services of parent ^'^lunteers v/ho generally work for a particular 
teacher one-half day oer v;eek. 

ANTECEDENTS TO PKESEfJT PRAf^.f.ES 

Adu 1 t vo 1 un tee rs . The principal, during his previous appoint, nt 
at another el?r-^entary school in the same school district, had inaugurated 
a paren t-vol unieer program to provide assistance in the libra, -y. The 
program had proved beneficial both to the school and to participating 
parents. Therefore, when he assumed the pr i nc ■ pa 1 sh i p at this school, 
he discussed his prior experience -with the staff, and vn th th ir 
approval advertised for parent volunteers to assift both classroom 
teachers and th<j librarian. The \ tn--^ In the 'chool Bulletin for September 
1972 read: 



Volunteer Parents 

We v;ould appreciate having the services of parents lo 
assist elementary teachers in the following ways: 

1. assisting the classroom teacher v;i th group 
v;ork during language arts and arithrevic. 

2. assisting the classroom teacher with ob',ct. ivo 
ma rkinq during class ti me . 

3. listening to students read. 

^4. supervising self-testing activities. 

5. assisting the teacher during art activi!: es, 

6. assisting the librarian in numerous wayL . 

If you are interested and could donate one morning .■ r 
'week of your time, please call the principal. 



The response from tiiis one 
requests. In November 1972, as he 
provided them with the opportunity 
or class than the one in which you 
Very fev; parents took advantage of 



memo was sufficient to fulfill teacher 
had promised the parent volunteers, he 
to "assist at a different grade level 
have been vol un t;;e r i ng your time." 
this opportunity. Some felt that they 
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^^\^' '^^^^'innlnq i, know iIum r pros-nt tenchor and situation, while 
'""^'•-^^ '''f^^ n-edod anc didn't Wcint to disappoini their teacher by askina 

a^ il r:".^r-:.t ,ir.-:^. Purjn.-: th^:^ sprinn tor-, the orincipal callo 
^■^y- .'^'i jnt.^..-r^, vspeciaily tor Graces 1 and 3, tor remedial reading 

and CO assist in the library. In all, 3A parent volunteers assisted on 
a regular ha^is durinc the 1572-73 -^chool vear. The procran proved so 
successful that it vuis started ana : n in Septei-ber 1973 and has continued 
^ ince thai t i'-e . 

T'^e P:'3 c^all Tor- nrked the *"ul] i, ' --^len ta t i on of the p.-rent 
volu;ue.-r nr-'--;ra; . .--i a ^laM' ••eetin^^, tin 'i^al and teacher^ had 

-y .ir:"- beriefit^ to tcaciiers In tc )f the added ' as- i b lance 

in t-L' ]ir:rarv a-, J in th^e or ijo r t un i t y for enhji inq th-- classroor- t -ouqh 
c • ■ a r 'l ^ .^m] d i s p 1 a \' s . 

The orientation proorar. started in '^cptenber 157^ after a short 
intr,,,juctory session In 1073 h,.d proved successful. The sessioru, are 
usjally cliaired by the principal and cover topics Svjch as the role of 
the parent vol untcer , confidentiality, and teacher-parent re 1 at ionsf. i os . 
These sessions have been juda^^d by the principal and volunteers as fairly 
successful, but the inability of al^ volunteers to attend has han^pered 
their effectiveness. 

Cross -ane p rogra s. The school has both internal and external 
cross-aqe prourans. The internal pronran involves two classes of Grade 
6 students v/ho assist in Grade 1 classroo' s throuqhout the year. This 
prograr: has been in operation for four years and is viev;ed as very 



The external programs involve students fro- i',-,^ nearby junior 
hi ;h schools. In one proqran HraH- 8 students work wiih Grade 3 students 
ihib particular proora-' has been in operation for two years. In the 
137^-75 --cfiool voar, fou-toer. Grade 3 students wt-re paired with twonty- 
nine students Grade 2. The Grade 8 students chose this proqra^^i a^ 
t i r on I I on cou r e . 

The other external cross-aqe nroupinq is between seven gracie 1 
students who assist k i nd^' rqa r ten children in two classes. These students 
chose tfiis home econonics option. 

Adni n i s t ra t i on of ir-.e Adu l t Vnl unte e r P r o q . a ri 

The follow inq account of tf)e prog'-am for the 197^-75 school year 
was included in a report to tiie school board, June 1975. 



T.^achers who wanted to participate in the 
parent vc unteer pronrarn were requested at the begin- 
'^ing of the school year to indicate in writing to tiie 
principal those di-ties in which they requi" " help. 
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A nev;s 1 e t ter .-.as then written solicit ina assistance in 
specific areas and requesting a connitnient of one 
;->orninc: per .^oc-^. f ro^n those v.'ho volunteered. After a 
discussion with parents as to their area of interest, 
they were then assigned to teachers for a further 
elaboration of duties to he performed. Specific 
details were worked out via -^^utual discussion between 
parent and teacher. 

Sore teach at the beginninq of the school 
year held neetinqs .;ith parents of their students to 
discuss the proqran for the year. From this meeting 
they obtained volunteers to se'-ve the..- needs both 
for short and lonq term assistance. 

Once the program had commenced, an orientation 
session for oil long-term volunteers v/as held. The 
role of the parent volunteer was discussed, and typical 
dut i es ou 1 1 i ned . 

The program has expanded during the last two 
years to a point where it permeates the entire school 
program. Parent volunteers are considered essential 
andwithout their talents and the thousands of hours 
that they contribute, various a'^pects of our total 
program, v/ou 1 d have to be curtailed. 

It would be difficult to envisage our program 
without the assistance that we are presently receiving. 
Over one hundred and eighty parents have significantly 
assisted '.eachers . . . during the past year. Approx- 
imately seventy-f ivT parents have long term commit- 
ments tvo the school n the way of volunteer help. 
This r.f.qe: f 'om one morning each v/eek during the 
school year to three mornings per v;eek for certain 
pa rents . 

Fol lowing list of ways in which parents 

have been involved g, - ng the 197^^75 school term. 
This list is not a\ \ ncompassinq but does reflect the 
assistance that teachers have indicated to me that 
they have received this year. 

1. Pre pa ring teach iiig materials (i.e. charts, 
typing stencils, constructing educational 
games, displays, etc.) 

2. Marking objective assignments and student y 
exerc i ses . 

3. Cutting and ■ s ta:np i ng ribbons the track 
meet . 
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^. Cutting ond pasting pictures, operating 

d--1i eating nachincs, ia-'inating pictures, 
c a : ■ i . 0 t c . 

5. Postinq of art work and other student work 
'.•••ithin the classroon and in hallways. 

6. Researching certain topics from the library for 
teache rs . 

7. Introducing teachers to additional research 
People for classroon activities. 

Mssistinq the teacher with individual and s;'/..il 
group 'work during language arts periods. 
-J. Assisting students with ir,u 1 t i p 1 i ca t i on tables and 
conputat ion drill. 
\o. Supervising students during classroom activities. 

11. Listening to students read. 

12. Assisting non-English speaking students on a 
daily bas i s . 

13. Serving as a resource person and guest speaker. 
Assisting with field trips. 

15. Assisting in the planning and operation of Out- 
door Education Programs (i.e. serving as cooks 
cabin counselor, food buyers, session leaders 
etc.) 

Id. Assisting with special activities at the school 

(i.e. option program at grade three level; Pioneer 
Days at grade four level; sewing costumes 'of 
Operetta, Christmas Concerts; operating conces- 
sions at track meet, etc.) 

17. Assisting with fund-raising (i.e. bottle drives, 
rummage sales, etc.) 

18. Co-ordinating and serving as group leaders for 
the qrado two swim program. 

19. Serving on the Parent Advisory Board (approxi- 
mately seven monthly meetings during school term). 

20. Assisting in the library in numerous ways (i.e. 
carding and shelving books; keeping shelves in 
order; typing catalogue cards, lists of materials, 
and book orders; processing transparencies; 
laminating pictures; sorting and filing cards). 



During the 1975-76 school year, twenty-one teachers had at least 
one parent volunteer assisting them, usually one or two who came one 
half-day per week and four to eight others who assisted on particu'ar 
occasions or for special events The tasks which teachers assigned to 
their parent volunteers are shown in Tab 1 e b . 1 0 a 1 onq wi the numbers of 
teacners and parent volunteers who were involved in each task area 
.n some cases one parent volunteered tv;o half-days per .,eek to work for 
two teachers. Half of the -^arent vo!unteers were dir?r.tly involved 
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ail. 1: ;:'ar..U voIli: u.-erb ObS 

vo 1 -J t o r J ^3 r i i n 0 1 1 y o s s 

I hot o I f ' ; r' i i ^ ' " a -j a ' 1 y 



-led ih^ lc3c;iors on r.-:jj.j^ ..o:>i^, 
lance for spec I f * c even t . H ren t 
yned '"or a six to eln"'"it ..eeu per ice so 
tcr-inciLe ih- a r r^r, .:e- .-n t if diffic-Ui^- 



I 3 !: I e o . i - 

i^orjiU Vulunteer Ta-i-s one '.\u:-'b'j r 
oi' Teacn-rs on.d Volunteers In^^clvu. 



Vr^^V-OA-^'. instructional 
: ;0 t e r ! a 1 

/.bs i ^ t c;i ' i (li'TCv. 

Ts'. . i i 1 o/col 1 ate 

'iark tcb ts / asb i qni ;en t s 

rut urVtokc do',,'n di5':)lays 

v;orki nn i r; 1 i ^a ry 



do. of teacncrs 
ass I qn i ng task 



12 
10 
10 

6 

3 



*lo. of vol jnteers 
assioned ta^k 



1 1 



/>3 n i s I v.'i t.!i op t. i n;; 

i; ro; i ro ■ /s rn": c i u ' •-• vcn t. 



Total no. of pi^Tsoniiol 
i n vo 1 veti 



2-i 



2 0- 



23 



In 1375 onproxinatel y 20 parent volunteers assisted four 'l.rade 
^ toochcrs th a swinminri profjrar-, held at the local pool for ten hours 
c^~ -Mvi June. The parent volunteers were ni 'on an orientation m swi;:':>,no 
tl, ory and the aporoach to use with the chi .ren. Both land and water 
training sess i ons' were included in the prog ram wh i ch was conducted uy 
staff at the ^winninr, pool Prior to the poo! sessions the parent 
vo'unteers care to the school and met tiie children. Tiie program proved 
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ver. succossr-} ..-s-cclal !• 



:^o^^^z^]c ror c.i Idren ^^a,-r,.( of t-^ ,-:ater 



Ir. ihat 0 on.'-io-one adult-student ratio 

n I ] c a ;;axi . : at !o o; 



■•^■d -- i n i s t ra I I on of h 



C ro5 s-Acjc Group i nc: Prcc:ra':^s 



. .u .^'^-^^^ ■•'^'-^^ ^rc; oaired -ec-t usually once- in sfv H-..-. 
-"-'.^'^.^ Grad. I da.sroo-. Each Grac. 6 .r.'.- ^ 



;:-,o,..^;r™-r' -T'r, " activities and 3:,c>,t 

,=0 tT:-' . t;,e Grade 1 student 

t.-. tne Grade 6 st.d'nf' |! us = ""^-^ . ' " t rat i ng a story ...ritten 

rcoenicion of n 1; r 'a ^ , " ' "s t^^' ^ ^'^'^ vocabulary; 

ere usuan, su,„ested ■ hi-J^ad: ' , "^ea:;:' ! ' 

The ho.edX^^etJ'e"'^ ^H^f?"'^ " '"""O ^"'^ °f °«ration. 

id::rfor^:sTj;H hIh; d;n\:"t-s""s'S?,n::^ 
t?LSJe';:,^;r,';;ruf?°':o --ts 

.or. i"cruk^"-.:^r.:a^^=rrarr::r^e4^rs;^:^^^ 

has been'™cr'"'i;;e's';-°'f"" l-^te-eon 60 Grade 8 and 60 Grade 3 students 
neve,t:„-nlV,nVn-:!:;-L7:,..otCr-^^ 



for special event' "r° °' J-ior-high school students 

lead:':;:' :;ee a^"^' :ch":^''^"'°r''^' ^^^^^^-^^ 

.^ev .a.e .o. event [^'Z..^:^ ^l^^^^^t^ l^^J^^^t^T '^'^ 
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^FLUENCES UPOr^ PP.ESEUT PR-CTlCES 



sn ch' schoo) owes niuch 
v; i t H c 



to iho personality of the principal and h,s previous '^'^P'^' ' 
sinil.r oroqran. Ti.e w , 1 1 i ngness of teachers to use parent volunteers 
for norvin.tructional tasKS and the r.adi.ess of com.,.n,ty member to 
participate in school activities are also , mportan t factors . Th s 
association of parents with the school has developed such a ^^'^^^ 
r;iation.,np between school and connunity that were paid teacher aides 
e-'Ploved the scnonl would still acfvely seek the assistance of parent 
vollnlie^s The progra. appears to have stabilized in that t e .ur.er 
of teacher re .csts for volunteers and the [^^^^^'^ °^ /^/^"^^^"^ ^^^^^ ' 
are aoproxi .arc 1 y equal. However, the f ' ier denard has ^-n ow- 
this year because of a nunber of staff c .-.es ..n,c brought new teac crs 
on staf^ at various periods during t!.e year. 

OUTCOMES 

The program w^as initiated because it w.s felt to be of benefit 

to the students, the teachers, the school itself, and to the parents who 

volunteered. The hoped-for outcomes seen to n^ve been met to the 
satisfaction of all concerned. 

Teachers who nad utilized parent volunteers commented very 
favorably about the program. Of the 12 teachers interviewed, only -wo 
were satisfied with their present number of volunteers, wh , 1 e t:,e othe r 
teachers were anxious to request more volunteers next year and had 
already decided on the tasks which they would allocate to them. W en 
asked about advantages of the program, nine men 1 1 oned _ the OPPO^^^^^'^^ 
to further individualize their program and to spend time on Program 
planning rather than on the preparation of materia s. Five suggested 
that the materials developed and/or prepared by volunteers Provided 
instructional matter for pupils that would otherwise not be available^ 
W:rh resnect to students, seven eachers indicated trat the prese-ce ot _ 
an^ her int^r'ted adult'was very beneficial in encour.Mng and supporting 
learning in the classroom and in providing a second po i „ -of -v i ew for 
the teacher The opportunity to provide more immediate feedback to _ 
students through marking was also mentioned, as was the extra attention 
afforded children with difficulties. 

Parent volunteers were also very supportive of the program. 
Eleven parent volunteers were interviewed. All had children ,n the 
school and saw their involvement as a way of indicating to their children 

e premium that they put on education. They fe t that ^h-s provided 
welcome opportunity to get involved in the school and to "^tam a better 
understanding of the teacher's role and the school program. It also 
allowed them to keep up their typing and office skills. 

Like the teachers, parent volunteers desired that the program 
continue and expand, with ten of the eleven interviewed indicating 
the!'- 1 1 ; nnnpss to become a paid teacher aide. 



:inue and expanu, wi lh ucm ui ^-.^ ■ 

ir willingness to become a paid teacher aide. 

13() 
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The L^incipal felt thai the :.ro::r^-^ had provided an avenue 
v.r.ereby ccr.nur- iiy :-er^>erb :.er- ab'e to find -ut v.'^-it actuaHv took olace 
in scnool , to v^^vC- nware o^' the extent and cc::;plexity of the teacherS 
role, and to become more fani liar with the content of the present elementary 
school program, (t a1-o provided an opportunity for those parents who 
had voiced criticis-^s of the school progran to becono involved in the 
school . 

ProL !e -^ 

Parent VL'lj' :cers were unable to na-^e any probler^s .;itfi the 
proara-. TcGchers specified few problens, ut nany indicated a concern 
to utilL-e thti parent volunteer to the full extent of his/her competencies 
ond also to meet the needs/ i n te res t s of the parent volunteer by, where 
desired, balancing clessroor^ and workroon tasks. One drawback mentioned 
was that the short tine the parent volunteer was in the school (usually 
one half-day per week) prohibited continuous contact with on/ particular 
ch i I d . 

S*nce the program began the principal has had to -ediate between 
a teacher and a parent volunteer on only three occasions. Once the 
parent volunteer uid inadequate work; once a personality clash occurred 
between the tv-/0; and once the parent volunteer was only interested in 
teacher reaction to her own child. 

Of all the parents who volunteere^i only thfue or four stopped 
coning to the school during the fall term. Of those, two moved away 
from the community. Other reasons given usualf involved other priorities, 
but at least one volunteer found that the tasks were more tedious than 
she liad expectod. 

INTERPRET.'TIO' ^ OPINIONS 

All personnel in/olvcd were very pleased with the pa ren t - . o 1 un tee r 
program. With present financial constraints, any changes to a paid- 
teacher aide program are unlikely. A number of the parent volunteers felt 
that they wou^d -jc interested in working as paid teacher aides, but t^e 
unioni.-ed job definition for the five su lool assistants presently employed 
precludes any in-class work, a negative factor for many parent volunteers. 

While all involved In the pronramwere generally satisfied and 
wished to see it continue, a number o suggestions for iniprovemcnt were 
made . 

Some parent volunteers indicated that they had sought assistance 
from more experienced parent vol"-teers, especially on problems related 
to their actual as s i gn:rofU s . Due to the diffidence of some parent 
volunteers in approachinn the administrators nr the teachers, a coordinator 
of parent volunteers who was an "outsider" might prove to be the 
most empathetic contact. This more experienced volunteer would act 
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35 a r-scLjrce person -"or the nev.co-ers, Thj principal sucv^ObteJ i-ai 
^^cn a l^ltso': ■^••i'l ii^o tar.- ovjr all aJ- :n;-:rntivo Juti^^s relato.: 

voluriteers to teacno.^. 

Since so-o teacher^ see-:eJ to -ore avare than .ere otners 
the s^-ecific Cv.v-pe t en c I es and intv-resis of their parent volunteers, s 
atte-pt -I:^ht he -die to encourage all teachers to explore these ^rea 
r-ore j 1 1 . in nartlculan, •-• pointers about necessarv outco"' 
The first intervle.: :-f.:-c- teacn.r anj parent vol^nteei -I^^^t : ■ -ro 
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czyyi,\\^'^ SCHOOL 



S t . Ma rv ' s Conmun i ty 5c ' w'". I ' > i oca :ed in 5out heas l i ga rv on 
the fringe of ihe dc.-.'^ lowp center of -^e ci:v. The three school 
Duiidi^-gs Surround 5i. ^'arv's Cathedra and are d'.ided by a rail 
.:::jr. "ne b^ildino serving Grades /-^ students is app^ox i -^^a te 1 y 
t.. ^ divI-cks southwest of the building serving Grades 10'12 stuaents. 
T-._- building ::>erving GrajL-s 1-6 students is one half-block nortn 
c i-^e junior high building and one and a half i: locks west of the 
-enic' igh ouilcing. C ' ' the three buildinc^ the junior high one is 
■ '^e .^^t and is niost in need ^f repair an^ mode rr. 1 25 1 i on . The 
M;hool district has maintained special i-^erest in rhe school since 
itb J-^ignation in 1?70 as a community school. The school was 
selected for inclusion in this stu>,/ b^i-cause of staffing practices 
which have been adopted since this designation. Other schools in 
the district also have developec strong com.munity orientations. 

The enrollment in March 1976 was as folio- s: F.lementarv 
School Division 185; Junior High School Division 3z^; Senior High 
School Division IO78; giving a total of 1592. These students are 
served by a professional staff of 88.58 PTE assigned o> follows: 
Element^:-/ School Division 1^, Junior High School Division 22 and 
Senior • ; School Division 52.58. 

St. Mary's .ees itself as being a community school in twv"^ 
senses. First, the srhool is seen as a community of schools in tf^e 
sense that three fornier schools, St. Monica's, St. Martin's and 
St. Mary's now operate as one school in a mutually support 've and 
interdependent relationship in terms of cross-schooi use of .^jecia^- 
purpose si^ace (e.g. gymnasia, shops, laboratories). The St. Mary's 
adminisl ators can and do exercise discretion in allocating resources 
across three former schools. Prior to I96S St. Mary's operated as a 
boys' high school, St. Martin's as a girls' high school, and St. 
Monica's as an elementary school and junior high school. This prior- 
to-'1968 arrangement still exerts influence. In the eyes of the 
aU rini and teachers who have been at St. Mary's since 1968, the 
history of the schools provides one basis for considering how well 
St. Mary's is defining and achieving its current purposes. 

Another element of St. Mary's environment thot influences its 
tmosphere and climate is the operation of the following system-wide 
programs ano services within its buildings: (l) Senior High School 
divisions five work project classes (a continuation of general 
learning disabilities classes), and a Compensatory Education Project 
group of students; '-nior High School Division, an intermediate 
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PtACL cic-s; ana an ' . i rue : ■ o i.i 1 -v.^'iais cc tor for students 

avlnc hearing df.J vi^icn rondica-,^ (3) Eleneniary School Division 
a learning d i *^an i 1 i t i eb class, a class for th.e reading handicapped, 
an early childhood class for the learning disabled, a teacher resource 
cenf^e (for use of teachers in curriculum construction projects), a 
Firic Arts '-\-jleria-" center i.for use bv qrjups of students, teachers 
and parents), aP'i f^t. use of Elen-.entary Zhop and Hone Economics facilitie:^ 
L-y students or ir^n^port basis fron five other schools in the same 
school system. Eve though these special activities are svstem- 
wtdo in nature and budgeted by central office, tne teaching persc^'el 
-1. signed to the special activities participate to varying degrees n 
:.t-3ff r.';eet".ngs and in sor^e cases participate in extra-curricular 
activities. In addition these personnel contribute to the d'verstfi- 
cation and differentiation of the personnel vjorkirg n the site. 

Secondly, son:e aspects of the St. Mary's program invoive the 
conmunity, .s d ail the senior high schools in this school district. 
An arti. late and active comrra:- *ty advisory council, elected by oarents, 
advisee t ^e school admi n i s t ra r.or s on aspects of the school progra'^. In 
addi.ion the school extends into the cornnnunity through work-experience 
progrcms (abou- -^0 high scr.ooi siuder.ts), spec i a 1 -project programs 
(approxiratel y 60 students), and ^.'ork-s tudy programs (students in the 
high school general learning disabilities classes). Work-experience 
and special-project students are regular high school s'.uder.ts receiving 
high school credit for performing services under the supervision oT 
the Viork-Fxper i ence Loord I na t- )r , The d-fference is that work-experience 
students receive pay frc^ their employer and v.ork for a larger block 
of tir-ie, •.•;hilc * he spec i a 1 -p roj ec i students receive only high schcol 
credit. Several of thfj s pec i a 1 - p ro j ec t studerits function as teacher 
aides in the Junior high Scoool and Elementary Schiooi divisic^ns. "i he 
work-study stjdents are re^ularlv emplcyed for half-a-day p,.r day 
and arc under the superv . i un of teacners assigned by central office 
to the l^igh ^rhool general learning disabilities program. 

Another extension tc the communis-:'/ is found in the Pfiysicai 
Education program whc. e high schoo] credit is given for community- 
based programs such hockey, figure skating^ basketball, track 
and ballet. In each case the community rroyraj,i is subject to the 
approval of the schcol: a supervisor or instructor of that program 
assumes responsibility ^or each student's instruction and supervision. 

The extent, inletit and pcrposo of the 'ommunity activities 
make it difficult to draw a line ai'ound the school to separate school 
activities from community activiMes. This is made even more compl<'^ 
by community use of the school facilities, particularly ir the 
gymnas \ jm a reas .. 
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The extent of system-wide use of physical faciliti^^ ^^icj 
involvement of system-v/ide personnel with St. Mary's Schoo] ^^j/^^ ' |^ 
difficult to drav; a line between personnel serving St. Mapy^^ $^h^^1 
and the system. 

In general ihe coordination and cooperation of all ("^^ 'nV^lv^^ 
personnel and agencies seems to operate to the advantage of ^(^L^^^^r^^^ 
at St. Mary's and students in the system as a whole. In a ^^hy p^^l 
sense St, Mary's seems to operate as a school offering a 1 te ^^^t; ' v^^ 
for many different types of students. For example, it acce^H ^ti^^^n^^ 
in special classes and students who, as a result of a systef^^V,!^^ ^t^e^ 
enrollment policy, opt to attend St. Mary's after experienc^^^ 
cul t i es el sewhere. 



CLASSIFICATION OF PERSONNEL 

(1) The Pr incipal has an office in the Senior High ^^(i^^J 
building and serves as administrative head of the entire Cof^^l^^ 
This position is currently filled on an acting basis while 1/\ P^f'^^fp^l 
is on leave. 

D ' rec t ors 

(a) one director is assigned to the Senior High School D^^i^'or^ 
and looks after budge ting for the total school ; 

(b) one director is assigned to the Senior High School D^^i^'or^ 
and looks after curriculum development for the total ' 

(c) one director is assigned to the Junior High School D^^'^'ofi 
and looks after Physical Education and Guidance for i/\ ^ot^' 
school ; 

(d) one director is assigned to the elementary division. 

The roles of the rour directors are unique in that, f/^ V^h/^hg 
degrees, they act as classroom teachers, curriculum special 
bu i 1 d i ng adm inistrators. Di rectors receive an administratis^ b^^O^ 
and are in a line relationship in the administrative struc^i/^^^^ 

(3) Co-ordinating Teachers are assigned to the fo|]^^}j^g 
areas: Physical Education, Student Activity Guidance, Worj^ ^\p^^i^^c^> 
Business Education, and Religious Studies. These personnel 
responsibilities for planning, some budgeting, overall coori^ j^fi 
and supervision of developments in their area of spec i a 1 i z^f; '^^^ * ^^^i 
are released from teaching for one to two periods a day and ^^c^\\/^ ^0 
allowance. In addition there is a coordinating teacher as^f^h^d 
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the Junior High School nivision who assists the director in the daily 
administration of the building. With the exception of the Junior 
Hiqh School Division coordinating teacher, the great majority of the 
coordinating teachers' efforts are devoted to the Senior High School 
D i V i s i on . 

ih) Chairmen are provided for Social Studies, Religious 
Studies. Math^atics, Science, and English. They are released from 
teaching for one period a day and do not receive an allowance. As 
contrasted to coordinating teachers, the chairmen are assigned more 
on an academic-discipline, subject-matter basis, and focus more of 
their attention on the Senior High School Division. 

(5) Li brary Staff . A teaclier librarian is assigned to the 
Senior High Sd^oo 1 Division and a library technician to the Junior 
High School Division. 

(6) Counsel lors are based in the Senior High School Division. 
On occasion, "they also~elp students in the other divisions of the 
school. In addition the school has an a.-.signed chaplain who is 
available in the school approximately 60 percent of the time. 

(7) Special Education Teachers. To meet system-wide Special 
Education needs, the school houses the following staff: teachers for 
the generally learning disabled in all divisions; a behavior modifica- 
tion' spec i a 1 i st ; a remedial-reading specialist; a part-time specialist 
in vision and hearing handicaps; and teachers of children with special 
problems (the CEP and PEACE groups). While these special teachers 
function on the site of the St. Mary's complex, students who regularly 
attend St. Mary's have no greater access to them than have others in 
the system. The entry of students to those classes is through referral 
to the system central office and is based on a differential diagnosis 
by central office psycho 1 og i st s = However, students for whom the 
remediation efforts have been successful often elect to remain at St. 
Mary ' s. 

(8) T eachers -- special emphasis is placed on theii advisory 
function. While teachers have this general responsibility, advising 
times are also regularly scheduled for specially designated groups of 
students. In addition, the Senior High School Division has regularly- 
scheduled "seminar" periods. During these periods, students requiring 
tutorial assistance are encouraged to seek it. 

1 The teaching arrangements in some subject matter areas allov; 

students to choose between a traditional lecture/discussion approach 
and an individualized project-oriented approach. Both the teaching- 
advising aspect and the seminar periods enhance the staff curriculum- 
creation efforts that underlie the individualized project approach. 
This individualized approach is most fully implemented in Social Studies 
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and Physical Education. However substantial efforts are being made 
in the Scit'nce area, p<5rt i cu 1 ar 1 y In Biology. 



aid 



the E 1 O'' t.-n I a f V SciuK^tl 
i n 1 970 . They a 1 1 per foi 



are ei-iployed for Senior High School and 
Divisions. The first of these aides was employed 
:>oi'ie c 1 e r i ca I function. Hov/eve r , the a i des 
workina ..it;i the follovvinq Senior High Scfiool division areas 
Social Studies, Religious Studies, Business Education, Physical Education, 
and Science — fulfill a prir.arily clerical function (e.g. record 
keeping, test scoring, uu;:) 1 i cat i ng materials). These aides appear 
to be essential in both the cj"tiation of materials for and the 
inplenen tat ion of the individualized project learning approach. The 
aide' in social studies, while acting as a clerical aide, assists 
students in locating reference and textual material. The aides in 
Hone Economics (cooking). Home Economics (textiles), Fine Arts and 
the Elementary School Division tend to function as instructional 
assistants in that thev work directly, under teacher supervision, with 
SLudents In the aspect of the instruction that relates to the develop- 
ment of skills. Some clerical and/or inventory control activities, 
as well as clean-up activities, are required- The library aide is 
pr-jmarily involved with circulation and control of books, but the 
aide interacts directly with students In terms of locating research 
materials that are germane to the student ^s topic of interest. A 
technician is employed to control, maintain, circulate and store audio- 
visual materials. A summary of number of hours per day of service 
provided by teacher aides for St. Mary's School follows: 



Assigned Area of Activity 

Library Audio-Visual 
Tec hn i c i a n 

L i b rary Aide 

Home Economics (foods) 

Home Economics (textiles) 

Engl i sh Department 

Religious Studies 

Phys ical Educat ion 

Fine Arts 

Business Educa t i on 
Sc i ence 

Elementary Schoc. ' D i v i s ion 



Hours/Day 

full-time (also serves other 
schoo 1 s ) 

5 hours 

5 hours 

2 hours 

3 hours 
3 hours 

6 hours 
^ hours 
3 hours 
5 hours 
5 hours 
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(10) Work-Experience students in the Senior High Scliool 
Division are assigned to v/ork at various tasks in the Junior High 
School and Elementary School divisions. These students essentially 
v;ork as teacher aides and their duties may vary from clerical and 
materials duplication to tutorial and small group instruction. As 
Senior High School students they are supervised by the work- 
experience coordinator. As teacher aides, they are supervised by the 
professional personnel to whom they are assigned. The number of 
students so involved varies from time to time but averages about 15. 
The time commitment is one hour per day, 

(11) Volunteer Parent Aides are used in tv/o organized 
programs, one In the Junior High School division, and one in the 
Elementary School division. Other uses of parent volunteers are 
developed on an ad hoc basis (e,g. supervision of field trips, class 
party chaperones). The volunteer-aides in the Junior High School 
Division operate a hot-lunch program for three days a week, which 
involves four parents at any one time. The volunteer aide program 
in the Elementary division is the project of a Ladies Service organ- 
ization which provides assistance in the teaching of reading* It 
involves five aides, each for tv;o hours per day, 

(12) Police Resource Officer * The City of Calgary has 
formally assigned a police constable to St. Mary*s School. This 
experienced officer operates on a consultant basis and has his focus 
almost wholly on prevention as opposed to detection and apprehension. 
In add i t ion the of f icer is included in regular staff functions and n 
coaching of student activities. This program began in 197^- 

(13) Recreation Officer . Through securing a special grant 
St. Mary's School has been able to employ a recreation officer whose 
primary function is to make available and encourage out-of-school - 
hours use of the school facilities by both school-age children and 
adults from the larger community served by St, Mary's, This program 
began in 197^. 

(1/4) Business Manager . St. Ma ry * s has a business manager 
who is responsible for all cash flows that result from school activities, 
and for purchasing or ordering the materials needed by the school. 
Further, he selects and evaluates all clerical personnel, including 
the clerically-oriented teacher aides, and he supervises the work- 
experience students who operate the centralized telephone switch- 
board. The school bus and drivers, assigned to St, Mary^s School, 
are scheduled and supervised by the business manager. This position 
was created i n 197^ • 

(15) Nurse . St, Mary's has the services of a public health 
pjrse, assigned by the city health department. She functions in the area 
o." health follow-up as v/ell as preliminary diagnostic screening and 
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emergency care. The nurse is assigned approximately 0.75 FTE to the 
school coir.pl ex. 

(1^) Special Teachers . Because a considerable number of 
non-English speaking students attend St. Mary's, two half-time 

tngi I sh-as-a-second-language" teachers (one elementary and one 
secondary) are employed at St. Mary's. 



ANTECEDENTS OF PRESENT PRACTICES 

The present staffing patterns have developed from chanqes 
introduced in I970 with the establishment of St. Mary's School as 
It IS presently constituted. Since I970, the staffing pattern'has 
changed, especially with respect to the roles of administrators in 
order to facilitate the achievement of the goals of the school. 

The establishment of St. Mary's Community School was a decision 
ot the school board which outli;ied three purposes: 

(1) the integration of three schools; 

(2) the implementation of a community-school concept; and 

(3) the provision of independent-study as an alternative 
to traditional instructional patterns. 

The three schools were amalgamated to correct an imbalance of special- 
purpose facilities, such as gymnasia and shops. The housing of system- 
wide services, an aspect of the community school concept, was due, 
in part, to the availability of space following declining enrollments 
and to the central location of the school in the school district. 
The other aspects of the community school concept, namely involvement 
of parents ,n the operation of the school and extension into the com- 
munity, were introduced to solve the problems normally associated with 
inner-city schools, such as poor attendance, discipline, and the special 
educational needs of students from a low socio-economic environment 
Attempts at solution of these problems, particularly the latter, also 
provided a rationale for offering independent study and traditional 
instruction as alternatives. 

The intent to integrate three schools led to the introduction 
of an administrative structure in which administrators were assigned 
roles encompassing all three divisions of the "new" school. The 
currently existing administrative structure has partly resulted from 
the marked annual movement of administrators since 1970. The function 
of the earlier discussed director role varies in terms of the expertise 
of the personnel assigned to the directors' positions in the complex. 
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As the personnel designated as directors have changed each year, this 
reassignment lias contributed to the evolution of the directors' role. 

The implenentat ion of the community-school concept has two 
aspects. The establishment of the community advisory council, and 
community use of school facilities, together with the appointment of 
a police resource officer, a recreation officer, and a nurse, involved 
the community in the operation of the school. The spec i a 1 -proj act , 
v-:ork-experi ence, and vxDrk-study programs, together with services 
meeting system-wide needs, are extensions of the schooPs activities^ 
inco the community. Another instance of this extension is the granting 
of credit for participation in commun i ty- based sport and recreation 
programs . 

The employment of teacher aides was primarily intended to 
facilitate development of the independent study aspect. These aides 
were selected for their clerical or technical skills, but their roles 
have been developed by the professional personnel to whom they 
were assigned. In some instances this has led to aides performing 
duties, related to instruction as described earlier. 

Another consequence of the emphasis on individualizing instruction 
has been the formalization of the counselling role of teachers in 
the "teacher-advisor" program. 



INFLUENCES ON PRESENT PRACTICES 



One factor which has influenced the present staffing pattern 
is the support of the central office for both the community school 
project and the i nd i v i dua 1 i za t ion of instruction. This interest 
has facilitated the recruitment of administrators and teachers of high 
qual i ty . 

The lack of understanding of the extent and manner in which 
non-certificated staff may interact with pupils has in part resulted 
in a variety of functions being performed by aides. This lack of 
understanding exists regardless of the detailed working of a school 
board Regulation (attached). Some teachers have adopted the attitude 
that aides would not be involved in direct interaction with pupils, 
other teachers have accepted supervisory activities as legitimate, 
while others allow aides to perform instructional tasks. Some aides 
are restricted to clerical or technical duties, as these are sufficient 
to occupy all their available time, even though teachers would like 
to use them in other capacities. 

The role of the police resource officer has been developed by 
the incumbent who has held the position since its inception. One 
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problem was perceived to be the potential interference of the enforce- 
ment :unction with the counselling function. The effect of enforcing 
laws upon the relationship of the officer with students was minimized 
by conmunicat ing to students that observed breaches of the law would 
be acied uoon but that the officer would not actively search for 
such infractions. Thus, the "counselling" aspect of the officer's 
role .vas given priority. 

The presence in the school district of a "model school," 
with a heavy emphasis on individualized instruction and independent 
studv, has influenced the development of the present staffing pattern, 
especially with respect to the role of aides. Strong parental 
opposition to an initial plan to establish St. Mary's as a "model 
school" resulted in a change to The plan implemented in 1970. This 
reduced emphasis on the individualization of instruction, compared 
to the emphasis in the "model school," may have reduced the number 
of aides employed and inhibited the implementation of an indivualized 
instruction strategy at St. Mary's. 

I 

OUTCOMES 



The employment of teacher aides was seen as an esser "iai 
prerequisite to the implementation and maintenance of an individ- 
ualized study program. The extent of individualization varies with 
the subject area, as mentioned earlier. Thus, the intent to offer 
alternative instructional patterns has only been partly realized. 
The addition of more aides could be expected to increase the extent 
of individualization in these subject matter areas even if the 
number of teachers were reduced. However, some teachers seem to 
believe that their subject matter areas were inappropriate for 
individualized study. In such areas, therefore, the addition of 
teacher aides would not necessarily encourage the development of 
individualized programs. 

The intent to integrate the three original schools has been 
largely unsuccessful because administrators with c ross^d i v i s i on;?! 
responsibilities are perceived as spending most of their time with 
the division in which they are based. There is, however, some 
sharing of special purpose facilities (e.g., gymnasia, shops, 
laboratories) and exchange of personnel (e.g., counsellors. Physical 
Educat ion teachers) . 

The police resource officer has been successful in estab- 
lishing a counselling function as well as acting as a resource 
person for teachers, but data are not available on his effect on 
crime rates in the school. 

The pattern of administrative staffing is likely to continue. 
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although th- cross-divisional components of the director s roles can 
be expected to change with changes in the incumbents. The opening 
of a new school, which will draw students from St. Mary s, may 
reduce the administrative complement and alter the administrative 
s t rue tu re . 

In the opinion of those interviewed, future budget restraints 
are likely to reduce the number of teacher aides employed i n the 
5chool. A potential effect of this reduction is a decrease m the 
availability of aides. Both teachers and aides favor an expansion 
of the aides' role, to include supervisory and limited instructional 
duties. 

The following major problems exist with respect to the present 
staffing patterns: (l) how can the existing cross-d i v i s i ona 1 
functions of the roles of administrators be insured, and [2) how can 
the cross-divisional responsibilities of other personnel be enlarged? 



CONCLUSION 



The present staffing pattern has developed since 970 m 
attempts to accon.plish the following three objectives: ID implement 
the "community of schools" concept, (2) implement the community- 
school approach and (3) individualize the instructional program. 
None of the goals implicit in these overall objectives have been 
fully attained. However, some successes have been documented ana 
the process of change is still continuing. The observations and 
interviews at St. Mary's School have indicated that the d-tter- 
entiated staffing aspects of the three thrusts have co::tr.buted 
positively to those goals and have promise of ma'King t^^r.her 
contributions. The general attitude of both staff and students 
seems to be positive and the level of achievement of students has 
been improved by these endeavors. 
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CALGARY ROMAN CATHOLIC SEPARATE SCHOOL DISTRICT 
REGULATIONS ON THE UTILIZATION OF 
TEACHER ASSISTANTS IN SCHOOLS 



!. The appointment and use of teacher assistants 
is to be the responsibility of the building principal. 

2. In those instances where a teacher assistant 
i? assigned to a teacher, that teacher will file a job 

■ description of the teacher assistant's duties with the 
i building principal. This job description is to be avail- 
able for review, on request by the Superintendent and/or 
the President, Alberta Teachers' Association, Local r55. 

3. In the utilization of teacher assistants, both 
sa]ar\ed and non-salaried, building principals and teachers 
ore advised that they must retain the responsibility for 
the physical well being and the educational welfare of 

all students in their charge by carrying out or supervising 
the professional duties of motivating students, diagnosing 
their learning needs, prescribing an educational program 
to meet these needs, implementing the program and assessing 
the educational results. It is further advised that 
teachers and ultimately the building principal are respon- 
sible for supervising the instructional activities of 
teacher ass i stants . 

k. Building prir.cipals shall not assign teacher 
assistants to certificated personnel without the consent 
of the latter and shall acquiesce with any request by a 
certificated member of staff to dispense v/ith the services 
of his or her teacher assistant. 
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J o /\ JH r r, _ j'.fF E D "^M iJ I H 'SCHOOL 



Strathcona-Tweedsn^uir School is a non-denor.: t i ona 1 , independent 
school for boys and qirls in Grades 1-12 It is located I'-^'luluV 
south of Calnary on a U7-acre site on the edge of ^ ' . 
couotrv. The school was opened in Seotenber 1°71 and "'""^ .'^^ch 
continuation of f.-o schools, one for boys and the other for girls, -h.ch 
had previously existed separately in Calqarv. 

A Board of Governors i'- resDon.= ible for the overall policy of 
the school. This body is elected by ^enbers of the School Society to 
which all parents of students belong. 

A teachinq staff of 2h serves the 'student pooulation of 3nf^. 
The -aioritv of students reside in Calgary and are transported to and 
fro- school' dailv in a fleet of pr • va te 1 yown-d buses. 



STAF-^ING PRACTICES nTS-^f' 

The nrofessional staff consists of 23 full-time teachers _ 
(including the Headmaster and Assistant Headmaster) and ^y^^^^^-J'^^ 
teacher. A business ranager, three secretaries and one 1 brary a.de 
(four-fifths tif^e) constitute the paid paraprof ess i ona 1 staff ^our 
aduU v;iunt.eers nrovide occas i ona 1 as s i s tance . three in J ^ ^-^"^^ 
School and one in the library. Six stuaents from Grades 10,11 and 12 
serve as volunteer aides in the Elementary School. 

Professional service is provided in a distinctive way i n two 
oth.r areas. Three persons visit the school to P'""^ '^^^ ' •° J,^, 

in nusic to individual students during school hours. Tu-tior is given 
n piano guitar and violin, with the violin instructor also working 
as ?he school librarv aide. A consultant visits the school periodical W 
to i St w?th the diagnosis and counselling of students ^jth '-"-O 
difficulties The parents of students involved in the music and remedia 
prog^an are billed by the school for the full cost of these services. 



Profess i ona 1 Educators 

Specialization. The Elementary School has six c 1 ^ sses , one a t 
each of the grade lev 7ls. Each of the six teachers has responsibility 
at one grade level. Hcwev^^r, some degree of specialization ex-sts- 
In the Elementary Division (Grades 4-6), each classreceives ms rue 
tion from at least two teachers in the bas i c academic ^^'^J^^« 
Mathematics,, Language Arts, Science and Social ^ ' f ; . ' ^'^'.^ ° 
in the Primary Division Grades 1-3) i5 not depa r tmen ta 1 - zed - n this 
ashion For all Grades 1-6, in addition to the above, one teacher 
w?.o a?50 instructs in the Junior High Division, provides instruction n 
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^hvsical Education; another teacher, enoloyed at the school on a half- 
ti.'Tie basis, gives instruction in French; while a third conducts a 
Choral Music proqran. !n this report, the terrr "Elenentary School 
teacher" shall refer to tht six teachers respo^^sible for Grades 1-6 
and the half-tire French teacher. 

Ixrensive specialization occurs at the Gradc-s 7-12 level vnth 
fev; teachers orovtdinc instruction in r,ore ihan one subject. Persons 
other than these defined above as Elen^entary bchoo] teachers are 
described In this report as teache'-s of Grades 7-12. 

The :^ead:'iaster . The Headmaster of the school teaches The^^istrv 
at the Grades 10 and fl level for 8.3 hours per week. In addition to 
qeneral administrative anc' supervisorv work at the ichoo], he meets 
with the Board of Governors on two occasions each nonth and attends 
-eetinqs of service clubs. He resides in a school -owned home located 
on the site. 



Other positions of res pons ib iljty. A distinctive feature 
of the staffing Pattern is that 12 or the school's 2k teachers hold 
designated positions of responsibility. !n addition to the Headmaster, 
four Division Heads have been appointed: (l) Senior High, Grades 
10-12 (this person also serves as Assistant Headmaster and Department 
Head of English); (2) Junior High, Grades 7^?; (3) Flementarv, Grades 
^-6; and (A) Primary, Grades 1-3. Further, eight Department Heads 
have responsibility for the following areas: English, Science, 
Mathematics, Social Studies, French, Physical Education, Librarv a'^.d 
Guidance. 

Salar ies . Staff salaries are determined in a manner- which 
permits the inclusion of merit factors. New teachers are employed for 
a probationary year with salaries negotiated on an individual basis, 
though these generally conform to those oaid in the large city systems. 
Thereafter, salaries continue to be determined individually with 
account being aken of positions of responsibility h-:^]d, teaching skill, 
and involvement in extra-curricular activities. Formal evaluations of 
all staff are conducted periodically by the Headmaster and the Assistant 
HeadfTiaster, and to a lesser extent by the persons with positions of 
respons i b i I i ty . 

Use of instructional space . The only sharing of instructional 
space takes place in the Elementary School, where teachers have access 
to an activities room and, for the school as a whole, in the single 
gymnasium where Physical Education teachers frequently work side-by- 
side. 



Team teaching . Littie team teaching takes place at the school. 
The two teachers of Grade 9 English have classes scheduled simultaneously 
to permit a team approach when desired. Two Physical Education teachers 
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u ^^/.3c;rn«^ '^'hon ^harina qvnnasium space. The 
enolov a tea-T approach on occasions ^nen sndrmy jy 

teacher possessing special expertise in a oartfcular area will assune 
the role of instructional leader for both qrocos of students. ^ 
iq7<<-7S, one social studies teacher and one science teacher collaborated 
;n the leachln. of a .nit on Urban Studies. Teachers have, worked m 
tea:-.s for various Outdoor Education projects. 

Turriculu^ and inst ructional planning . Joint planning for 
instructk^rr^ infrequent and-usually takes olace i nf orn« 1 1 v be tween 
teachers of a particular subject at a given grade level mthe Junior 
and senior high schools, and between teachers within ad, vision (Primary 
or Elementary) for Grades 1-6. Joint curriculum plannmg -s done on a 
n«re formal basis by department ^'L the Grades 7-12 level, and by 
d i V i 3 i c?n ^or Grades 1-6, 

Evaluation. Teachers do not engage in formal evaluation of 
ea-h others' work except for summative purposes by adm, n , stra tors as 
ouUined above. Some informal evaluation occurs through intervisita- 
tion at ti-ie Primary level. 

Fxrr^-rurriculara ctivities . The expectations and incentives 
for teachers to assume responsibility for extra-curricular activities 
extend beyond those ^ound in the typical school in Aiberta. 'he 
Headmaster, for example, feels that every student and every teacher 
shouM be involved in a^ least one such activity. Teachers supervise 
the activities of 50 different clubs in addition to the usual recess 
and noon-hour patrol and minimal suoervision of bus-loading at the end 
of the day. 



Pa r aprof ess i ona 1 s 

The school employs a business ranager and a secretarial staff 
of three. One secretary, who has been with the school from ' ts . recep- 
tion, serves essentially as an administrative assistant to the Headmaste 
This person reported extensive contact with students on emotional 
natters and participation to a considerable degree m communications w, 
brents, teachers and the community. She is a member of two comn-..ttees 
of the Board and has frequently interviewed prospective ^^^^^ents and 
staff The other secretaries share reception, clerical and bookkeeping 
act i V i t ies . 

A librar- aide is employed for four days per week. This person 
who holds a professional music-teaching qua 1 i f i ca t ion , prov ides 
instruction ?n violin to individual students during school time on the 
other day. Her previour experience, other than in mus i c has been m 
the secretarial field. She works under the direction of the teacher- 
librarian, and performs a variety of activities, including explaining 
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to students how to use the library and reading. to groups of students 
from the Elementary School. 



Adult Volunteers 



Four adult V( ccasional assistance to cl- 

teachers. One helps j library aide, and h3s 1 i : 

contact with the studei: ..^i)c..->, and administrators. This oei ^on 

is scheduled to assist on two half-days each week but this is an 

informal arrangement with actual participation being irregular. 

The Grade 3 teacher obtains regular assistance from one parent 
for up to three hours per week. This volunteer gives individual help 
to children who may need drill in a particular area. This person nas 
^ daughter In the class. The f »ve other parents have provided help 
for this teach? - -^n the current school year by working at home on 
such projects as making puppets and preparing material for bulletin 
boards. The Grade 1 teacher indicated that two adults had provided 
assistance for one half-day each week in the fall after an Invitation 
has been issued. These persons did not come during the winter. The 
Grade 6 teach^^^r plans to use adult volunteer assistance for a two- 
week outdoor education project in the spring. 

In previous years, several parents have worked as assistants 
to teachers of social studies and science by maintaining files of 
clippings periodicals. 

Opportunities for parental assistance in extracurricular 
activities extend beyond the normal pattern for Alberta schools. 
Participation is in areas such as gues t -speak Ing , judging at track and 
field meets and public-speaking contests, organizing the school fair, 
ski weekends, white-water canoe activities, and the annual Father-Son, 
Fa ther -Daughter Trap Shoot. 



Student Vol unteers 

Six students from Grades 10, 11 and 12 provide assistance to 
teachers of the Elementary School for course credit under the provisions 
for. Special Projects. Each student Is involved for an average of 3-^ 
hours per week. The ass Istance given Includes mathematics drill, listeni 
to students read, correcting homework, preparation of display work and 
materials for an, and escorting children to the library or physical 
educa t ion classes . 



Other Professional Assistance 

The school also differs from other schools in (1) the manner in 
which assistance Is given to students with learninq difficulties, and 
(2) the provision of music instruction. 
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Renedial rearh ing. guidance and counselling . The school acts 
essentially as a referral agency for students with learning difficulties 
Students who are experiencing major difficulties with reading and 
niatheratics are referred to a private co.nsultant for diagnosis and 
renedial attention. The necessary arrangements are made bv the school 
with parental permission, with tne parents beina billed fo. the tu I 
cost of the service. The c"- ulta^ occ<-- --^llv visits the school to 
work v/ith students. 

One teacher, v.'ith t:.. ^ ' Ability of Head of 

Guidance, is available for general student ..uid.nce and counselling 
for aoproximately 7 .5 hours per week. Additional guidance for students 
in Grades 7-12 is orovided bv classroom teaciiers who are each assigned 
12-15 students. Communication on a once-oer-month basis is encouraged 
under this Tea clie r-Adv i sor Program. 

Music Stuaents in t he, E 1 emen t arv School receive class 
instructi^Tn choral music, while junior and senior choirs ooerate on 
an extra-curricular basis. A distinctive oractice is the provision for 
private lessons during school time in piano (15 students), violin /j 
and guitar (5). The involved students may either leave their regularly 
scheduled class or attend during the noon-hour break. Barents are 
billed for the full cost of this service. 



ANTECEDENTS OF PRESENT STAFFING PRACTICE 

The staffing practices outlined above ha /e been in existence 
since the school was established in 1971- The various influences 
which have had impact are discussed below. 

From the outset, the Board of Governors and the Headmaster _ 
have endeavored to develop a staff whose members were comoa t i b 1 e w i th 
the special needs of a school offering an alternative to the public 
school system. A high degree of commitment to the goals of the school 
and to a career at the school was sought. In an endeavor to achieve 
these objectives, applicants for the first teaching oositions were 
required to complete a total of eighteen hours of psychological tests 
administered by an outside consultant. Most of the staff who were 
aopointed in 1971 have remained with the school and hold positions oT 
respons i b i 1 i ty . 

Staff have been hired since 1971 in response to the increasing 
enrollment. Their qualifications and experience have been perceived a: 
beirg consistent with the school's objective of pursuing academic 
excellence and providing a balance of academic, physical and character- 
building programs. The influence of school goals on other aspects of 
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staffing practice is discussed in the next section. 



Extensive oarental involvement has been an imoortant a^f^^^^C 
of the school since its forn^tion. This has arisen, not only 
the nature of the scho?! and its method of governance as outli^^^ 
below, but also Tron need. The location of the school and th^ P^t^y 
vision for a vorietv of extra-curricular and outdoor education 
programs necessitates extensive parental cooperation with tran^^^rte"" 
t ion and supervisio- '^so, in the early years of the school's 
existence, parent- with secretarial and clerical duti^^^ 



-S ON PRESENT PRACTICE 



The Pursuit of Academic Excellence 

Many of the staffing practices described above have the^^ 
foundation in the nature and philosophy of the indeoendent scho^^ 
movement and in the particular constraints which operate as f^r 
staffing and budgeting are concerned. 

The principal objective of the school, as stated in the 
prospectus , is : 

... the development of mind, body and spirit to the greate^^ 
potential of the individual. This is achieved through aca^^^^JC 
physical and character-building programs. 

The prospectus identified the main thrust of the school program 
being one of pursuing academic excellence. 

The perceptions of the persons interviewed coincided wji^^ ^h^ 
above formally-stated objectives with special emphasis being 
the goals of academic excellence and university entrance. Most ^V^^! 
these objectives as arising from the need felt by those establ|^^!^g 
the school and those who presently suoport it to develop an alt^^h^^ 
tive to the public school system. 

The emphasis upon the academic nature of the school uncj^^lja^ 
the decision to refer students with major difficulties in readifi^ 
mathematics to a private consultant rather than to emoloy specj^^^t 
teachers. Budgetary constraints and a desire to assist student^ 
ha ve attended the school for some time are also factors. The B^^^^ 
Governors established a policy for the current school year to S 
ability and potential for academic success formal prerequisites ^\ 
admission to the school. Performance on selected standardized i^^^^^ 
have been used for the 1975-76 intake. Previously, any student 0^o 
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character whose family could pay the tuition fees was accepted. 
However, parents have always been advised that the school did not_ 
provide faci.ities and Gtaff to meet the needs of s tudents requ. r , ng 
re.ned ia 1 a t tent ion . 

The Needs of Sta ff^ 

Tne salary practices and their rationale are formally recognized 
in the Staff Han "'^^^k: 

, to provide sal aries iM attract and 

, teachers anu v ^ ( ^ge thern to 

contribute to their fuM cap.i^ity as educators. The policy 
of the School is to stimulate and reward responsibility and 
performance. 

The unusually high proportion of positions of responsibility (twelve 
for a faculty of twenty-four) had developed for the reasons stated 
above. The Headmaster emphasized the importance of establishing 
conditions for work and advancement which will provide teachers with 
the opportunity to establish a career at the school. 

The School as a _ Community 

The independent school tradition of extensive parental 
involvement and dose relationships among parents staff and students 
is a strong influence at St ra thcona -Tweedsmu i r . All parents are 
automatically members of the School Society which elects the Board 
of Governors, which is the body responsible for the overall policy of 
the school. Parental involvement in almost every facet of school 
life has been encouraged in varying degrees since the school was 
establ ished . 

Parental expectations underlie a number of instructional 
practices which set this school apart from those in the typ.ca school 
system. The student-teacher ratio of 12.5 : 1. the individual 
attention sought through such activities as the Teacher-Advisor 
Program! and L extensive participation of staff in ext ra-cu r r . cular 
activities reflect these expectations. 

Influence ofOther Organizations 

The Headmaster indicated that the policies of such bodies as 
the Alberta Teachers' Association, the Alberta School Trustees s 
Association, and the Department of Educatron have not rnfluenced any 
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aspect of staffing practice of the kind reported in this study. In 
previous years, a Calgary Public School District book was used to 
assist in the training of adult volunteeri;, but members of staff now 
attend to all aspects of volunteer Drepara^ion. The Headmaster is 
studying the use of aides at Bishop Carroll High School in Calgary to 
determine their relevance and potential for enhancing their effective- 
nes s at his school . 



F i nanc i a 1 Cons t ra i n ts 

Eighty poicent of the school's revenue is derived from 
tuition fer ) 'J^e balance coming from per Dupil grants from the 

Government ii)orta. This revef - i^*" cient to maintain the 

present pi'oqraoi but cannot meet the costs of providing additional 
instructional or pa rapr of es s i ona 1 staff such as laboratory aides. 
The Headmaster indicated his preference for acquiring the services 
of persons such as the latter providing that the staff expressed a need 
for them and that funds were available. 



OUTCOMES 

i 

Gathering of Data 

Interviews were cond'j^ ted w?th twenty-one of the twenty-four 
teachers on staff, all members of the pa raprofess i ona 1 staff, and five 
of the six student volunteers. Twelve members of the teaching staff 
returned the questionnaires which sought opinion on the actual and 
preferred extent of assistance from paraprofess lona 1 s , adult and 
student volunteers. Information was obtained from one of the adult 
vol unteers . 

Responses used in this section of the report were drawn largely 
from the interviews, each of which lasted from forty-five minutes to 
one hour. Except where indicated, the Headmaster's responses have 
been separated from those of other teachers. 



Prof es s i ona 1 Educa tors 

Few teachers of Grades 7"12 commented on the existing practice 
of creating a relatively large number of positions of responsibility 
and the methods used to determine salary. However, some concern was 
expressed by five of the seven teachers in the Elementary School and 
by several others in relation to the institution of separate Primary 
and Elementary Divisions in the Elementary School. A single adminis- 
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trator for Grades 1 -f' was preferred. 

The original staff of the school has largely remained intact 
thus achieving one oF the objectives of the initial hiring Dolicy 
described above. However, the Junior High Division Head resigned 
at the end of the 197^-7? school yea,-. The problem of creating 
career opportunities at the school remains a concern to the Headmaster 
who explained plans to raise ^^2.5 million which would provide, among 
other benefits for the school, sabbatical leave for teachers. 

Another major difference between teachers of Grades 1-6 
and those of Grades 7-12 is in the perceived need for reading 
specialists. All but one teacher of Grades 7-12 considered that the 
number of existing staff was adequate, whereas six of the seven Grades 
1-6 teachers felt that more remedial teachers were needed. The latter 
group made recommendations for a full- or half-time reading specialist. 
Several also included the need for guidance and psychological staff. 
The Headmaster recognized this problem, but expressed the hope that 
it will pass when the more demanding entrance standards take effect. 

fiine of the thirteen Grades 7-12 teachers indicated the need 
to make some change to the Teacher Advisor Program in which each ts^ 
assigned approximately fifteen students to counsel on a regular basis. 
Difficulties in scheduling and lack of time were the most frequent 
observations. However, only two suggested that existing staff were 
insufficient for guidance and counse 1 1 i ng purooses. The Headmaster 
suggested that this program needs more time to work effectively. 



Paraprofes s iona 1 s 

The work of pa raprof ess i ona 1 s currently employed' was generally 
considered to be of high value by the teachers interviewed. All 
reported using the services of secretaries for an average of one hour 
per week or less, while only five teachers, other than the teacher- 
librarian, reported using the services of the library aide, again for 
an average of one hour per week or less. 

Elementary School teachers tended to prefer the use of 
paraprofessionals to. a greater extent than did teachers of Grades 7-12. 
For example, when asked to indicate a preference for the most 
appropriate mix of teachers and paid aides to work with a group of 100 
students, most Elementary School teachers opted for three teachers and 
two aides whereas teachers of Grades 7^12 strongly favored four teachers 
and no paid aides. The responses for all teachers interviewed are shown 
i n Table 6.11. 
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Table 6. 1 1 

Preferences for Mix of Teachers and Paid Aides to 
Wori /;i th 100 Students 





^ teachers 


3 teachers 


2 


teache rs 


1 teacher 


No 


Leve 1 


0 aides 


2 aides 




aides 


6 a { des 


Response 


bchuo 1 


2 






0 


0 


0 


G rades 














7-12 


1 1 


1 




0 


0 


1 


"■One teacher advocated an 


ini tial ^~0 


mi 


X with a 


change to 3^ 


2 as soon 


as aides 


could be trained 













The Headmaster considered the hiring of laboratory assistants 
to be desirable, but he emphasized that this was contingent upon 
teachers expressing a need for their services and upon the availability 
of funds. A portion of the $2.5 million to be raised in the forth- 
coming effort may be made available for this purpose. 

Adult Volunteers 

Only six of the twenty-one teachers who were interviewed 
provided detailed evaluation of adult volunteers. This was partly 
due to lack of familiarity with their work. Those responding con- 
sidered the quality of work to be "medium" to "high" although three 
teachers judged their reliability to be "low" and two perceived their 
value to be "low." 

Eighteen teachers expressed their satisfaction with the extent 
of parental participation, with the other three expressing dissatisfac- 
tion. Tv;o teachers indicated that the use of parent volunteers is not 
now actively encouraged, although parents are kept informed that the 
opportunity to assist is available. 



Student Volunteers 

The use of student volunteers at the school received strong 
support and approval. All but two Elementary School teachers used 
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superlatives to describe the work of these students. One teacher 
considered that some students did very v/ell while others had 
shortcomings. Ten of the thirteen Grades 7-12 teachers who were 
interviewed spoke of the merit of the scheme in terms of the 
perceived value of the work and the motivational effect on the 
vol unteers . 

The questionnaire responses of the tearher-; rrvealeH -ons" 
tent preference for the continued i r ■ ve' . ' ■ .oiuiicib, 
rirt?. ' ' ■ in . ■ '-t. I nspects of the i iii t rue t i ona i process and in 
oler,. , 1 tasks. This aspect is considered in more detail below. 



Functions l/hich Should Be Performed by Aides 

Teacher Preferences . Sixteen of the twenty-one teachers 
interviewed provided specific responses to a Question relating to 
functions which aides (paraprof ess iona 1 s , adult and student volunteers) 
should not perform. Teaching was identified bv nine teachers, and 
supervision by six. Discipline, curriculum planning, subjective 
evaluation, test preparation, counselling, and contact with students 
were each mentioned by fewer than three teachers. 

Actual work performed . The work reported by student 
volunteers is generally consistent with the teacher preferences 
expressed above, with students giving assistance in mathematics drill, 
listening to students read, and preparation of display work and _ _ 
materials. However, three of five students used the tern "supervision 
to describe one aspect of their duties while the other two^^used 
related terms. One perceived duties to include "teaching." 

The duties of the library aide and the one adult volunteer 
for whom information was provided were generally consistent with the 
teacher preferences as tabulated above. 



Preference for Increased Assistance 

Teachers at all levels were evenly divided in their response 
to a question seeking their preference among the alternatives of an 
increase in numbers of paid paraprofess iona 1 s , adult volunteers and 
student volunteers. 

Most felt that teachers should be largely freed from non- 
professional tasks and most considered that this would not mean a 
significant loss of contact with students. Responses are shown in 
Table 6.12. 
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Table 6.12 

Should Teachers Be Large 

from N'^v- rofess ional 



Teach i ng Leve 1 



Teachers should be 
freed from non- 
profess ional tasks 



Significant loss of 
contact with students 
wou 1 d resu 1 t 



Yes 



No 



Yes 



No 



£ 1 ementary 
Schoo 1 

Grades 
7 - 12 



3 
2 



10 



Summa ry 

Increased use of paid pa raprof es s i ona 1 s appears to be dependent 
upon the assessment by the Headmaster of the need expressed by teachers 
and on the availability of funds. The latter may be accomplished by a 
successful fund-raising campaign which will meet the costs of a number 
of benefits to the school. 

The student volunteer program received strong support and 
approval and seems likely to be continued. The parent volunteer program, 
on the other hand, while its value is recognized, seems to be dependent 
on the interest and initiative of individual teachers rather than on a 
strong, school-wide effort to attract volunteers. 



INTERPRETATIONS 



The major difference in attitudes concerning staff utilization was 
found between teachers at the Elementary School and teachers of Grades 
7-12. The former expressed strongly the need for remedial staff and a 
preference for the use of professional aides. Only one teacher at the 
Grades 7-12 level expressed these same needs and preferences. One 
interpretation of these differences lies in the disparity between 
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identify Lt.e pur.,.i; o: .icodenlc excellence and, for tl , -..chool year, 
students seeking admission were required to achieve at the sixtieth 
percentile on selected standardized tests. Further, the school has 
made clear to parents that It Is not equipped to handle students needing 
remedial teaching. However, past oractlce allowed for the admission 
of any student of good character whose parents could meet the cost of 
tuition. The result has been that a number of students throughout the 
school have learning difficulties which require remedial attention. 
Teachers at the Elementary School are most sensitive to this need and 
are faced with the problem of coping until the effects of the more 
selective Intake are felt. 

The staff'ing pattern which provides for a relatively large 
number of positions of responsibility Is generally accepted, _wl th the 
single exception being the existence of two Division Heads within the 
Elementary School. Factors underlying the desire for a change to one 
Division Head might be associated with differences In the personal 
characteristics of the teachers In the two divisions at this level. 



OP INIONS 



The Effectiveness of Practices Involving Educators 

Staffing pract i ces des Igned to provide career opportunities 
for the teachers have met with some measure of success.^ The creation 
of a relatively large number of positions of responsibility ana the 
incorporation of merit factors In salary determination helped ensure 
that most of the original members of staff have been retained. As 
noted above, the dissatisfaction with the structure In the Elementary 
School does not appear to be associated with the policy per se but 
with the personnel Involved, and perhaps with the general difficulty 
of coordinating a Grade 1-12 school. A second assistant Headmaster 
responsible for the Elementary School may be a suitable alternative. 

Now that the school Is well established, much of the challenge 
and excitement associated with Its Introduction has passed. The 
Board and Headmaster may need to Increase their efforts m the areas 
noted above, with Implications for the extent to which staffing is 
d If ferentlated. 

The school Is In a transition stage In respect to its adop- 
tion of the operative goal of academic excellence. Elementary school 
teachers in particular perceive an incompatibility of this goal and 
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the presence of a large numb.-^r of students in need of remedial 
assistance. The extent of this problem should he determined. The 
school may need to provide additional assistance, either through the 
provision of par"t-time staff or of more time and in-service training 
for teachers in the Elementary School. 

Paid Paraprofessionals 

Teachers are ger-rally satisfied with the work of paraprofes- 
sionals presently on s t. .f. Teachers at the Elementary School tended 
to see a greater need for an increase here than did teachers of 
Grades 7-12. This may be associated with the largely non -departmen- 
talized hature of the Elementary School and the broader range of 
instructional activities required of each teacher. Apart from the 
financial constraints at this time, the decision of the Headmaster to 
assess carefully the need and desire for additional paraprof ess ional s 
appears to be sound. 



Adult and Student Volunteers 

While individual teachers have noted the value of the work of 
adult volunteers, greater school-wide support exists for the student 
volunteers to be involved in curricular activities. Adults appear to 
provide invaluable service in those extra-curricular programs which 
have involved their participation in the past. 



Summa ry 

The school faces challenges, opportunities and constraints 
which are quite different to those found in most school systems in 
Alberta. It has developed a distinctive staffing pattern and methods 
for determining salaries which are generally meeting the needs of the 
school. There is limited use of par ap rof e3s iona 1 s , but the use of 
adult volunteers and student aides is now we 1 1 established. 
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THORNCLIFFE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
(Edrionton Public School District) 

This four-year old K-6 school with 5^1 pupils is situated in a 
newly-developed, ranid ly-qraving urban community. This community is 
recognized as "disadvantaged" jointly by the city school board the 
city department of social services, the city department of parks rnd 
recreation, and the city board of health. A "disadvantaged' statL-s 
allows the school to receive special staffing consideration. The _ 
physical plant consists of one self-contained classroom; five semi-selt- 
contained classrooms; two large open-area pods; six portable classrooms; 
a central library-resource area; specialized French, art, anJmusic 
classrooms; a gymnasium; an administrative area; and a community hail 
with related community facilities. 

This school was chosen to be part of the study for the 
followinq reasons: (l) the presence of a teacher aide whose salary 
was completely provided through a project, "Increasing Effective 
Pupil-Teacher Contact Time," funded by an Alberta Oepartment of 
-Education Fducational Opportunities Fund (EOF) grant; (Z) the existence 
of adult and student volunteer r'-ograms; (?.) the employment of two 
full-time kindergarten aides; (k) and the holding of a considerable 
number of school district grants to cc3r>duct research projects. 

Interviews were conducted with sixteen teachers, all the 
paid paraprofessional staff, eight adult volunteers and the two 
student volunteers. Questionnaires were also completed by sixteen 
teachers, but not all teachers answered every question. 

DESCRIPTION OF STAFFING PRACTICES 

The 26 FTE professional staff consists of a principal (l-O 
administration) , assistant principal (O . 3 adm in i s t ra t i on ) , l8 Grade 
1-6 classroom teachers, one teache r- 1 i b ra r i an , two kindergarten 
teachers, one " i n teg r ated-adapta t i on -c 1 as s" teacher, one resource- 
room relieving teacher, one O.k FTE relieving teacher, and an 0.6 
FTE guidance counsellor. The paid paraprofessional staff con!,ists or 
two kindergarten teacher aides, two teacher aides (1.9 FTE). and a 
f ul 1 -t ime secretary . 

The EOF-funded teacher aide performs clerical work for teachers 
and organizes the activities of a number of adult volunteers. With 
reduced clerical loads, teachers have more time to identify 'Student 
needs and to provide appropriate programs to meet these needs. Presently 
eight female parents volunteer their services to the school on a _ regul ar I y- 
scheduled basis, together totalling 20 hours per week. n additionto 
these adult volunteers, various other parents occasionally give their 
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time to tlie school eitfier on an informal basis or vyhen contacted by 
tfie school for specific purposes. Two students from a loc:l senior 
high school (one in eacfi term) worked at the school to help in the library. 

Profess iona 1 Staff 

The pr inc i pa 1 accepts ove ra 1 1 resnons i b i 1 i ty for the opera t i on , 
administration, and supervision of the school. The assistant principal 
pro\/ides support in all the tasks of tne principal, but is specifically 
responsible for supervision of the audio-visual program, extra-curricular 
activities, requisitioning of supplies, as well as other assigned 
specific tasks. He also se^'ves on most ad hoc committee*^. 

Classroom teachers teach all subjects with the followina two 
general exceptions: (l) those subjects which are taught by relieving 
teachers, and (2) those subjects which one teacher may exchange with 
another. For example, one teacher prefers not to teach music so he 
exchanges his music instruction assignment with another teacher for 
science. The practice of exchanging subjects is not widespread, but 
where it does occur both students and staff appear to benefit. The 
professional staff is informally divided into two divisions 
(1) Hivision I, primary and (2) Division II, elementary. Within each 
division some teaching teams exist. Within each team, the teachers 
work closely for planning, grouping of students, and instruction for 
such subjects as Language Arts. All teachers who are not members of a 
teaching team cooperate to provide similar subject content and teaching 
methods for such subjects as Social Studies, Science, Language Arts 
and Mathematics. Teachers are quite involved in either teaching teams 
or cooperative group activities. 

The two kindergarten teachers are viewed as regular members of 
the school staff and actively participate in all school matters. 

Children who are performing at a level belov-; that expected for 
children at their grade level receive some special attention in one of 
two major v^/ays. First, a resource room teacher assists Grades 1-^ 
children /hose performance is somev^/hat below their age-group norm: these 
children leave their regular classroom for twenty to thirty minutes per 
day for individual or small group activity. The resource room program 
is highly integrated vyith activities of the regular classrooms. When 
not engaged in the resource room, this teacher relieves other teachers. 
Secondly, the teacher of the integrated adaptation class works full- 
time with twelve Grades -3"6 children who are performing at least two 
and a half to three years belovN/ their age-group norm, but have the ability 
to perform at this 1 eve 1. These children are int eg rated in regu 1 a r 
classes for most of the school day but spend up to one and a half hours 
per day v;i th tfie integrated adaptation class teacher. This teacher also 
acts as a resource person for the entire professional staff of the school 
in such areas as giving assistance in curriculum preparation and the 
development of learning packages: this assistance is provided outside 
of regular school hours. 
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The three following professionil staff meir.bers are employed 
partly as relieving teacher-.: (D tha resource room/ re 1 i ev i ng teacher 
is employed 0.5 Mme for the t-source room and 0.5 tima a'- a relieving 
teacher (her salary is partly paid by EOF); (2) the teacher- 1 i br^n an/ 
relieving teacher is 0.8 time for the library and 0.2 time relieving 
t-acher; (3) th- relieving teacher is employed 0.', time all of wh-ch 
is spent as a -elleving teacher. The relieving teachers are hired 
within the c ovisions of the Salary Agreement between the Alberta 
Teachers' A;50ciation (ATA) and the school board for the purpose of 
providing i struction for the difference in time between the lt*00 _ 
minute teac'ier-week and the ]kGO minute pupil-week. When functioning 
as relievir.i teachers they teach subjects about which mutua 1 _ag reement 
has been re ched . Such subjects usually include Social Studies, Art 
or Music. Vhen not involved in the relieving function, two of the 
relieving ti achers concentrate upon teaching in their area of 
special izat .n. The teacher- 1 i brar ian is deeply involved in library 
activities S i 1 e the resource room teacher teaches Language Arts 
skills to gr ups o^ children from Grades 1 - k. The relieving teacher 
approach is .-.ri jsed in the kindergarten classes. 

A guidance counsellor, included in the 26.0 FTE, is employed 
at the school 0.6 time in referrals, individual testing, and counselling 
of ch i 1 d ren . 

The professional staff makes use of personnel available from 
the school district offices and from community agencies. Subject 
consultants and nurses are perceived by the teachers to be available 
in sufficient numbers to meet the needs of the school. However, most 
teachers stated that there is a need for more remed i a 1 - read i ng teachers. 

The services of system-wide pupil personnel experts are 
utilized. When asked whether "sufficient" or "insufficient' numbers 
of staff were employed in these categories, the following percentages 
of teachers replied "insufficient." 



Reading Specialists - Remedial S7% 

Reading Specialists - Diagnostic 56% 

Psychologists 56% 

Speech Therapists 53% 

District Guidance Personnel kk% 

Social Workers ^'3% 



Nurses 



22% 



Subject Consultants 

These figures indicate that the teachers considered they 
particularly wanted more expert help froP reading and pup i 1 -personnel 
specialists, but little more from the subject specialists. 
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Paid Paraprofessional Staff 

The paid paraprofessional staff includes two full-time kinder- 
garten aides. Each is assigned to a kindergarten teacher to whon she 
is directly responsible. Ninety per cent of the time of each 
kindergarten aide is spent in c I ass room a ct i v i t i es , while the remaininq 
ten per cent involves work in clerical and general duties. If and when 
suff icient t ime permits, the kindergarten aides assist other classroom 
teachers with various classroom activities. 

Two additional teacher aides are responsible to the principal. 
One works full-time performing such functions as clerical duties, 
organization and administration of the adult volunteer Droqram, 
preparation of aids and visual material, and operation of audio-visual 
equipment. The other teacher aide is employed 0.9-time, of which 0.6- 
time is as a classroom teacKer aide and 0.3-time as a library aide. As 
classroom teacher aide she works under the direction of individual 
teachers and performs such tasks as clerical work, supervision of 
playground, supervision of a c I ass room wh I 1 e the teacher is absent for 
short periods of time, helping individual children, helping small 
groups of children, and listening to children read. As a library aide, 
she spends tii.ie processing library orders, keeping library records, and 
cataloguing library materials. 

"he fifth paid paraprofessional Is the school secretary who 
is responsible to the principal. She is mainly Involved in clerical 
duties. Including keeping attendance records, requisitioning supplies, 
and general office duties. 

Per sons wishing to be employed as paraiDrof ess iona 1 staff members 
apply to the school district office. The principal, when obtaining a 
paraprofessional, contacts the personnel office and a number are sent 
out for interviews. Usually the principal's recommendations to the 
personnel office regarding the hiring of a Paraprofessional are 
accepted. The principal assigns the duties to paraprcfes? iona I s within 
school board and ATA guidelines. The principal may elect to assign a 
paraprofessional to a professional staff member who then assumes 
responsibility for assigning the duties to that paraprofessional. 



Adul t Volunteers 

Eight adult volunteers regularly take part in the school 
program. Four work directly with the two teacher aides performing such 
tasks as duplicating materials, laminating materials, making teaching 
aids such as flash cards and booklets, and general filing. The 
remaining four adult volunteers assist either in the classroom or in 
the library. One adult volunteer works under teacher direction with an 
individual student in a speech program. Another supe'-vises educational 
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aames as well as performing clerical v/ork in the library. Occasionally 
other adults are asked to assist the school for specific purposes which 
are relevant to one or two classroom teachers. 

The professional staff collectively decided in 13?3 that adult 
volunteers would be used in their school. Adult volunteers were 
contacted through notices sent hone by the school and by oersonal 
parent-teacher contact at parent-teacher meetings, conferences , or 
school -community activities. The principal has the responsibility of 
deciding upon the suitability of adult volunteers. Once theyhave been 
accepted, the EOF-funded teacher aide coordinates their training and 
allocates their duties. The principal emphasizes to them verv clearly 
the etiiics associated with their posit 
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External Student Volunteer Program 

Two female senior high school students have worked under the 
direction of the principal and the tea che r- 1 i b ra r i an . One student 
worked four mornings a week, over two hours per day, from September 
to December. A second student worked 2.5 hours per week from January 
to March. She worked in the library preparing and setting up disolays 
and audio-visual materials. 

ANTECEDENTS TO PRESENT :>TAFFING PRACTICES 

Present staffing practices are largely the result of the 
leadership of the principal from the beginning of the school m 1971- 
These practices have evolved from the philosophy of education held by 
the principal the teachers, and the members of the community, and 
from their attempts to implement their philosophy. A school -communi ty 
liaison group meets approximately three times a year to reassess the 
needs of the school. The school anc^ the community believe that 
education in elementary school should be a continuous process towards 
optimum development of the whole child with equal priority in academic, 
emotional, social, and physical development. Children should progress 
at their individual rates at a level at which each experiences success. 
The educating of a child involves both the school and the community 
working together. 

To implement such a philosophy there must be an adequate supply, 
of both human and material resources. This requires that the principal, 
staff, community, school district personnel and the school board 
cooperate in a variety of ways to develop the present staffing practices 
With the strong leadership of the principal, various forms of funding 
have become available. The "disadvantaged" status of the community 
enables kindergarten classes to function with fewer than the normal ly- 
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required 27 children. Early Childhood Services (ECS) grants to the 

school board have allowed the enployment of the kindergarten aides. 

The EOF provides sufficient funds to hire a 0,5-time teacher and a 
full-time teacher aide. 

In addition to thesc sources of funding, the staff has been and 
is currently involved with the following school district and EOF researcli 
projects which provide some extra funding: 

1973-76 Increasing Effective Pup i 1 -Teache r Contact Time (EOF) 
197^-75 An Individualized Approach to Reading Remediation 
197^-75 An Integrated Approach to Perceptual Training and 

Language Deve 1 opnen t 
197^-75 Auditory Perception and Its Relation to General Reading 

Ab i 1 i ty 

1975-76 Peer Gro'jp Assistance in Order to Motivate Creative V/riting 
1^75-76 A Mul ti-Di:,cipl inary Project Involving Grades 1 and 6 
1975-76 Developing Interest and Comprehension in Reading: A 
Mot i va t iona 1 App roach 

The following two additional projects have been submitted but 
not yet (May 1976) approved: 

(1) Provision of an extra full-day of library activity for the 
teacher-1 ibrarian. 



This would enable her to be a full-time librarian, rather than 
0.8 librarian and 0.2 teacher, and spend the extra day in providing 
needed library experiences for the four kindergarten classes. 

(2) Use of educational games to improve skills in Language Arts. 

Members of the community have responded by volunteering to use 
expertise they possess such as clerical and library skills. Parents 
without expertise in a particular skill area are working under the 
guidance of a teacher or a paid paraprof es s i ona 1 and are providing 
valued services such as laminating, duplicating, and helping with 
small groups of children. 

As a result of past experiences, the principal believes that 
loncv ange plans involving all classes and teachers, and not just the 
"a^ /essive" teacher, are essential. Further, he emphasizes that the 
school should be a happy place for a hard-v7orking staff, and that the 
school program must include opportunities for individual initiative and 
development of both students and staff. 
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INFLUENCES UPON PRESENT PRACTICES 

The most critical influence is the EOF which provides the 
salary of the teacher aide who coordinates many of the support 
activities and organizes and administers the adult-volunteer P^o^ra""- 
Other sources of funding such as the school board and Early Childhood 
Services, combined with the "disadvantaged" status provide additional 
personnel such as the kindergarten teachers, kindergarten aides, 
teacher aides, i nteg ra ted-adapta t i on teacher and the relieving teachers. 

The principal provides leadership and stimulation for the 
professional staff. He is a key person in influencing professional 
staff decisions. His efforts in obtaining the above-mentioned 
funding are critical. His encouragement of team teaching has pro- 
vided opportunities for teachers to work closely together and has 
strengthened their professional contributions. 

The professional staff cooperatively subscribes to the goal of 
meeting the individual needs of children. This staff endorses the 
present staffing practices and believes that they enhance their efforts 
to ach i eve th i s goa 1 . 



OUTCOMES 



Expected Outcomes 

Expected outcomes of the present staffing practices as outlined 
above are as follows: (l) an increase in the reading scores of those 
children enterinq Division M and of those entering Junior High School 
as determined by' s tanda rd i zed testing; (2) noticeable improvement m 
oral and written language skills determined by teachers observations, 
(3) an i. crease in individual and small group teacher-student contact 
time for instructional purposes; (h) a decrease of time spent by 
^ea-i-^ers on clerical and non-professional tasks such as recording 
marks duol i cat) and preparing materials, typing, and operating 
audic-visu:='. eor..' i pmen t ; and (5) establishing a training group of 
volunteers work in the school and provide liaison with the community. 



Actual Outcomes 

Student performance and adult-pupil contact . An increase in 
reading I^ores was evident from test results. However, the amount of 
increase was not as great as was anticipated. Teachers report 
substantial improvement in oral language skills, but written language 
has improved only slightly. Teachers are concerned that this latter- 
area of written language be given more attention. Teachers reported 
that since the involvement of pa raprof es s i ona 1 s and adult volunteers 
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in clerical and non-professional tasks, the number of reading groups 
has increased resulting in smaller reading groups and an increase in 
individualized instruction. The library is experiencing considerably- 
increased student usage. 

Support acti vi ties . A large number of teachers reported that 
paraprofess ionals spend considerable time performing clerical tasks 
such as typing and duplicating materials for teachers; distributing, 
collecting, and filing materials; keeping library records; and 
purchasing supplies. An even larger number of teachers wanted para- 
professionals to spend a considerable time on these activities. For 
example, sixty-seven percent of the teachers stated that paraprofes- 
sionals actually spend a "considerable" amount of their time in 
typing and duplicating materials for teachers, while 79 percent 
preferred that pa rap rof ess i ona 1 s spend "considerable" time on these 
tasks. For distributing, collecting and filing materials, 6^ percent 
of the teachers stated that pa raprof ess i ona 1 s actually spend a 
"considerable" amount of their time in these tasks, while 77 percent 
preferred that paraprofess iona 1 s spend "considerable" time on these 
tasks. For keeping library records the results were 5/4 percent and 
69 percent respectively, and for purchasing supplies it was 57 percent 
and 69 percent respectively. However, the teachers said that because 
of the assistance they now receive they are^able to devote more time 
to the instruction of pupils. Adult volunteers were perceived to be 
little involved in these clerical tasks, and only 25 percent of 
teachers preferred their "considerable" involvement. 

When teachers were asked "How has the presence of paid para- 
professional staff changed the fsks that you perform?" the distribu- 
tion shown in Table 6. 13 was obtained. Even though this paraprofes- 
sional assistance was limited, it obviously had one of the desired 
effects with respect to clerical tasks, and did affect planning, 
emotional, instructional and supervisory tasks of the teachers to a 
substantial extent. Not all of these effects were reductions. For 
example, more use of paraprofess iona 1 s can involve the teaching staff 
in more planning. 

One controversial area involves the use of paid paraprofess i ona 1 
staff in "instructional activities." Table 6.1^ presents the teachers' 
perceptions of the actual and preferred extent of such involvement. 
These results indicate support for increased paraprofess iona 1 activity 
in supporting activities, particularly with individuals and small 
groups. The responses indicating that some "instructing" now occurs 
and is preferred by a few teachers should be interpreted with the 
understanding that "instructing" covers a wide variety of activities. 
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Percentaoe Frequency Distribution of Teachers* Percepti 
of the Extent of Change Produced by the Presence 
of Paraprofessionals upon Specific Task Areas 



Task area ' 


Cons iderably 
Changed 


Somewhat 
Changed 


Little 
Changed 


Not 
Changed 


C lerica 1 


88?; 


12% 


0% 


0% 


Planning 


72 


\k 


0 


\k 


Emot iona 1 


67 


17 


0 


17 


Instruct ional 


57 


29 


0 


]h 


Supervisory 


57 


29 


0 


\k 


Technical-housekeepi ng 


ko 


20 




0 


Commun i ca t ion 


38 


25 


12 


25 


Extracurr i cular 


1^ 


0 


29 


57 
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Table 6. ]k 

Percentage Frequency Distribution of Teachers' Perceptions of 
Actual and Preferred Extent of Involvement of ?aid 
Paraprofess ional Staff in "Instructional Activities" 



I nvol vement 



Actual Extent Preferred Extent 























i derab 








iderab 1 




91 




Instructional Activity 


Cons 


Some 


Litt 


None 


Cons i 


Some 


Littl 


None 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Z 






% 


Help individual students 


8 




23 


23 


h] 


h2 


0 


17 


Take charge of a small 


















group of students working 


8 


31 


23 


38 


36 


21 


36 


7 


on a project 


















Listen to students read 


0 


17 


k] 


h2 


33 


hi 


8 


17 


Read stories to 
students 


0 


8 


31 


62 


31 


3! 


23 


15 


Correct standardi zed 


0 


0 


0 


100 


27 


27 


19 


27 


tests 


















Teach a new skill to a 
small group of students 


0 


20 


20 


60 


10 


20 


20 


50 


Correct teacher- 
constructed tests 


0 


0 


0 


100 


9 


27 


9 


55 


Instruct a class during 
a teacher's absence 


0 


18 


0 


82 


0 


10 


10 


80 


Instruct a class while 
the teacher is present 


0 


9 


9 


82 


0 


22 


0 


78 
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Adult Vol unteer s_« A group of adult volunteers has been 
establ ished who spend considerable time in performing various tasks 
wh ich ass i st teachers . 

All of the adult volunteers are mothers who have children 
attrMdina the school. Only 20 per cent of these adult volunteers ha . e 
children of preschool age. Their spouses are generally of the middle- 
raanagement level in business. The volunteers have a varied background 
of experience including teaching, accounting, bankinc: and secretarial 
work. All have previously worked for organizations such as department 
stores, insurance companies^ government, or manufacturing companies. 
All have completed at least grade 12 and ^0 per cent have some post- 
secondary education, but only 20 per cent have previous education 
relevant to the duties they are performing as adult volunteers. 

All the odult volunteers stated they expected to continue to 
work at the school. Eighty per cent stated they believed the school 
was in need of their help and that they had the tj^me to volunteer 
since all of their children were now in school. 1 he adult volunteers 
actually spend a considerable amount of their time in helping to 
supervise field trips, duplicating materials, setting up and operating 
audio-visual equipment, and performing library and clerical tasks. 
Teachers generally preferred that adult volunteers be involved to a 
greater extent than at present in the following areas: 

(1) instructional —helping individual children and listening to 

them read; 

(2) emotional --interest ing restle-:.s children in activities and 

talking to an upset child; 

(3) supervi s iGn--supervising the playground during recess and 

lunch, supervising other lunchtime activities, escorting 
students within the school, intramural athletic activities, 
and extra-curricular activities. 

General. The principal reported that with the presence of 
paraprofessionals and adult volunteers an increase had occurred in the 
number of field trips, staff turnover had been reduced, and the number 
of referrals for assistance to the school guidance counsellor, 
psychologists, reading specialists, and speech pathologists had 
increased. Most teachers favored having parents join them informally 
in the staff room during recess--this allowed more teacher-parent 
communication to occur and better relationships to develop. However, 
several teachers initially had reservations concerning oarents joining 
them informally. They felt that difficulties ir.ay arise as the presence 
of parents would create the following concerns: 

(1) teachers would not be able to talk freely for fear of 
parents repeating what they heard; 
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(2) parents would want to discuss the progress of their 
ch i 1 dren ; r^r^^ 

^3) socializing with parents, even inforrallv, would not 
allow teachers the "break" intended by the recess 
per i od . 

Probability of Achieving Expected Outcomes 

An increase in reading scores on test results could be expected 
to continue if continuing attention is paid to areas which affect 
reading progress such as attitudes of students and parents, oral- 
language ability, availability of reading materials, dud i 1 -teache r 
contact tine for instructional purposes, and individualized instruc- 
tion. 

Teachers have been able to decrease their clerical and non- 
professional task load. However, such tasks will alwavs exist. As 
teacher aides and adult volunteers assume greater responsibility for 
them, teachers will have more time available for professional tasks. 

Continuation of the present outcomes is dependent upon 
continuation of present school board research grants. Education 
Opportunities Fund and Early Childhood Services funding, and the 
status of a "disadvantaged area." Loss of anv iuch funding will 
necessitate alternative funding if the presen. staffing practices 
involving pa raprof ess iona 1 s are to continue. 

The adult volunteer program will probably continue, but 
changes in its scope will depend upon the availability of volunteers 
and of teacher aides to provide training for them, The availability 
of the volunteers is closely tied to social and economic factors of 
the community. Parents with small children at home are unlikely to 
volunteer their services while having to make arrangements for 
babysittina. If the ratio of single-parent families increases in the 
attendance area, the number of potential volunteers may decrease. 
Many parent- volunteers, as they attain confidence or expertise in 
their services, are enticed into the working force. As financial 
pressures at home increa^^e, the likelihood of adult volunteers leaving 
the school and finding a job increases. At best, the adult volunteer 
program appears to be one in which there will be a reasonably large 
turnover requiring continuous recruiting and training in order to 
maintain a viable number. 

The student-volunteer program could continue If high school 
administrators recognize the program by offering it as an elective 
course. Students are rewarded by the benefits they receive from 
working within the elementary school, but a greater benefit such as 
formal course credit is necessary for the program to flourish. Other 
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factors such as close proxinity of the schools or the availability of 
transportation to the elenentary school, and administrative problems 
including tir^tablinq, vill influence accessibility of high-school 
students to s t uden t -vol un tee r proqrans. 

The attitudes of school-board members and cen t ra 1 -of f i ce emoloyees 
concerninq pa raprof es s i ona 1 and teacher aides, decentralization of 
responsibilities, and flexibility in the "system" testing orogram have 
been helpful in determining present staff practices. The ATA has 
established acceptable ground rules ccncerning the use of teacher aides. 
Mo evidence has been presented 'vh i ch v/ould indicate any changes in 
attitudes of these groups. 

Cooperation of and assistance by the principal ^nd teachers arn 
important influences upon the continuation of the present staffing 
practices. These practices are likely to continue as long as teachers 
are convinced that they continue to benefit students. Teachers stated 
that they vvere satisfied with the present use of staff, but indicated 
that an increase in teacher aides and parent volunteers would generally 
be bene f i c i a 1 . 



Benef i ts 

Sixty percent of the adult volunteers felt that they enabled 
teachers to devote more time to professional tasks. Fifty percent 
stated that their presence in the school fostered better home-school 
re 1 at i onsh i ps . 

Paraprof ess ionals felt that they helped teachers by lessening 
their clerical and nonprofessional load. Classroom teacher aides stated 
they were additional persons to whom a child could come^for help and 
encouragement. Their involvement in the classroom Dermitted formation 
of more'yrouDS with fewer children, thereby helping the teacher to 
provide more personalized instruction. As described earlier, the 
majority of teachers felt that the presence of paraprof ess ional staff 
had considerably changed their tasks in the clerical, planning, 
emotional, instructional and supervisory areas. 



P rob 1 ems 

Only a small number of parents are prepared to or can make the 
necessary commitment to the school as adult volunteers. The continuous 
turnover is discouraging and frustrating. More paid personnel are 
necessary as persons receiving a salary are perceived to be more 
committed, reliable, and less apt to break a schedule. 
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Effect upon the role of teachers . Teachers are more involved 
v;ith professional tasks such as planning, diagnosing, prescribing, 
evaluating oupil progress, and research projects than they were able 
to be without the assistance of volunteers. All of these tasks require 
working with other teachers either cooperatively or within a team. 
The increase in the number of grouDS permits more individualized 
instruction which allows teachers to know their students better. 
Greater numbers of prob 1 ems are discovered resulting in an increase 
in referrals to the guidance counsellor and school nurse. 

Teachers are involved in public relations to a greater extent 
because of the presence of parents in the staffroom and about the 
school . 



Possible Ex ' ^ansion of the Practice 

Expansion of the staffing practices depends largely upon funding 
and the availability of adult volunteers. A great deal of effort and 
input will be required to maintain the present practice as funds may 
be secured only on a year-to-year basis. The principal's end-of-year 
report is most Important in influencing the school board and Department 
of Education that continued funds are necessary. 

Potential exists within the staff to support the present 
practices and to make necessary improvements and adjustments. Morale 
is at a high level ard teachers are generally quite satisfied. 

There seems ; > be little potential for a successful external 
student volunteer pr ^Qram as most teachers presently prefer to make 
little or no use of ^em. 



* TERPRETATIONS AND OPINIONS 

The expressed attitudes and observed behavior of the staff 
seemed to be congruent. The principal, professional staff, para- 
professional staff, and adult volunteers agree that firsfline 
instruction, diagnosing, prescribing, and pupil evaluation are tasks 
of the professional staff. Clerical tasks including typing, duplicating 
and laminating, and nonprofessional tasks such as helping with field 
trips, supervision of playground, and setting up audio-visual equip- 
ment are mutually-agreed tasks for paraprofess ional staff and adult 
and student volunteers. 

Casual observations may indicate that teachers and classroom 
aides perform very similar functions. However, upon further investiga- 
tion, the observers will realize the classroom aide works under the 
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direction of the teacher. Classroon teacher aides are usual Iv included 
In ceneral plannina sessions, but the professional teacher nakes the 
final decisions regarding natters of curriculum, teachino "methods, and 
eva 1 ua t ■ of pup i 1 s . 

-Ml teachers surveved stated that they felt additional Dara- 
professional staff and adult volunteers were required. When asked to 
choose between additional paraprof es s i ona 1 s and adult volunteers, aJJ. 
chose the paraprofessionals. The teachers were also presentea w.th 
the f o I I ow i n a Question: 

Assuninn that a fixed amount of money is available for 
salaries, which of the following would you prefer to work 
with a group of 100 studen;s: 

(a) ^ teachers and no paid aides 

fb) 3 teachers and 2 oa i d aides 

(c) 2 teachers and paid aides 

(d) I teacher and 6 paid aides? 

Seventy percent of teachers chose (a) and thirty percent ciiose (b) . 

Any sub-groups of staff must have clearly-defined roles, 
purposes, and goals, and have an effective dec i s i on-mak i ng _ procedure . 
Both the paraprofessional staff and adult volunteers at this school _ 
possessed these characteristics. The roles of key personnel, especial I 
the ^OF-funded teacher aide, are clearly defined. There seems to be an 
acceptable balance of energies expanded between goal achievement and 
orqanizational maintenance. The energies devoted to input seem to 
result in efficient output. During times of heavy work loads , the 
paraprofessional staff and the adult volunteers work efficiently and 
effectively in maintaining a high level of productivity. The para- 
professional staff were rated highly bv the principal and the 
professional staff. The principal and staff stated that the adul t 
volunteer program could not operate at its current high leve 1 of 
efficiency and effectiveness without the EOF-funded teacher aide. 
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(Ed-'on ton Pub 1 i c School District) 

This K-6 elenentary school is situated in a n i dd 1 e-to-h i gh 
socio-economic area on the edge of a large city. It has ^50 pupils 
and 23 teachers, 16 of whom v.ort^ entirely in the classroom. Extensive 
use is made of paraprof ess ional s , adult volunteers and student vol- 
unteers. The library forms the central part of a large open teaching 
area. Trust, cooperation, freedom and achievement represent the 
i dea I s of the schoo 1 . 

The school was selected in this study because of (l) the 
functions performed by the teacher-librarian, (2) extensive use of 
adult and student volunteers, and (3) the presence of a full-time 
kindergarten aide and a half-time teacher aide. 



PRESENT STAFFING PRACTICES 



The staffing practices are related to t-.he school philosophy 
which was developed after staff deliberations. Generally speaking 
this philosophy is directed at fostering in each child a positive 
self-image and social consciousness (freedom and responsibility), 
and developing the fullest achievement related to his/her own potentia 
To help in the attainment of these aims, substantial input from and 
cooperation with the parents wa^ essential, as well cs careful 
selection and assignment of staff who could perform the necessary 
functions. Reassessment of the needs of both staff and students is 
cont i nuous . 

In order to achieve the above aims, the principal felt that 
teachers should be relieved of non-professional tasks, including 
clerical duties such as typing, making stencils, stapling, duplicating 
and library maintenance. Consequently he hoped that teachers would 
have more time for curriculum development, counselling, extra- 
curricular activities, community involvement, and interaction with 
parents . 

Staff not immediately and continually involved in regular 
classrooms include the principal, assistant principal (0.8 teaching 
special education), resource-room teacher (0.5 FIE), outdoor- 
education consultant and program-assistance teacher, relieving 
teacher, teacher- 1 i brar i an , and counsellor (0.6 FIE). The consultant 
spends 0.5 FIE at the school, teaching outdoor education when she 
relieves other teachers. 

In addition, the following pa rap rof ess i ona 1 s are employed: a 
full-time school secretary, a teacher aide (0.5 PTE), a full-time 
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kind.-r«arton aide ar,d a library secretary (0.2 FTE). None of the 
above paraprofc-ssional s have undergone formal teache^ education, 
but all Dossess relevant training and experience. 

Kindergarten Aide . The salary of the kindergarten aide was 
□aid bv the parents (S30 per child per month) during the period 
1972-1975. Since September 1975 she has been paid by the school 
board. Normally a full-time kindergarten aide is not provided by 
the board unless there is an enrolment of at least twenty-seven^ 
children. However, due to the presence of^two children of special 
difficulty, the limit was lowered in this instance. 

The present aide has undergone no formal university teacher 
education although she is currently studying at a university on a 
part-time basis. This is her f i ; t appointment as a kindergarten 
aide, her previous experience being mainly clerical. The perceived 
advantages of the job are working with small children and the 
convenient hours and school location, Hore help on a regular 
basis from carefully-selected adult volunteers would be of 
benef i t . 

The kindergarten teacher considers the assistance rendered 
- the aide to be most valuable. One result has been a considerab e 
r duction in the supervisory tasks that she performs, i he clerical 
.d technical tasks have been reduced to a lesser extent. n the 
acher's view the presence of the aide has not substantially 
anged the teacher's instructional, extracurricular, emotional, 
.mmun i ca t i on or planning tasks. 

A marked difference was noted between what the kindergarten 
t--acher and the aide perceived as desirable changes in the latter s 
performance of specified tasks. in particular, the aide would like 
a greater involvement in instructional duties and less in supervision. 
The teacher though v«uld prefer increases in the aide s activity m 
the cleri ca 1 and techn i ca 1 -housekeep i ng areas. 

Adult volunt eers. The extensive involvement of parents and 
other members of the community in the operation of the school has been 
welcomed. A close working relationship exists between the principal 
and the Executive of the School -Commun i ty Association. These close 
linkages were encouraged by the school administrators who felt that 
considerable mutual benefit v^uld result. Parents are encouraged 
to treat the school as an "open house" and to visit it regularly, _ 
At the beginning of each school year, porents are sent a ques 1 1 onnai r*e 
asking whether they wish to become involved in thj school in any or 
many suggested areas, e,g, library, clerical, helping at meetings, 
and on field trips. They are also asked if they have any suggestions 
as to how the needs of pupils can be met (i,e, methods, curriculum) 
and if they possess any skills they might share with the school. The 
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staff members decide on the suitability of parents who offer their serv 
The ethics and responsibilities of the volunteer role are clearly 
presented . 

Involvement of adult volunteers has occurred recently in these 

ways : 

(1) assisting with development and operation of the library; 

(2) tutoring children; 

(3) planning and attending field trips; 

conducting enrichment classes or, topics about which 
they had specialized knowledge; 

(5) assisting insome regular classes, e.g. French and 
Phys i ca 1 Educat ion ; 

(6) assisting in special education class one parent is 
present for three half-days per week; and 

(7) presenting talks on special topics to parents and 
teachers . 

At any one time, about four parents spend two thirty-minute 
sessions per week in tutoring children whose parents were advised by 
the school district special referral team to obtain such tutoring 
assistance. These parents work under the direction of the appropriate 
teacher. One example of parental involvement in the planning of field 
trips occurred in June 1975 when some parents spent considerable time 
at the school before a three-day trip to Elk Island National Park. 
The enrichment program was organized almost entirely by the parents 
for one hour each Wednesday for ten weeks. Parents instructed or 
spoke about topics including computing science, oilfield technology, 
home economics (conducted in the parents' homes), snowshoeing, 
oral French, crafts and dancing. 

At present 23 parent volunteers assist in the library on a 
regular basis (usually for one half-day per week), and an additional 
28 do so occasionally. Seventeen parents also help with noon-hour 
supervision in the library. Some parents assist children in locating 
books and in using library materials. Further, 38 members constitute 
the "Friends of the Library," which acts as a pressure group in library 
matters. 

Ten of tne parents who assist in the library were interviewed 
and all responded that their reasons for working in the school as 
volunteers were to help the children as well as to understand better 
the problems of their own children. They work an average of 3.5 hours 
per woek. The six who possess a degree or its equivalent have husbands 
engaged in professional occupationSo Two volunteers have undergone 
formal teacher education, and a further four have had work experience 
related to their school tasks. Those interviewed have been working 
at the school for an average of 2.8 years: all but one intend to remain 
next year. 
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Student volunteers . In addition to the parent volunteers, in 
each term nine Grade 9 volunteers from a nearby junior high school 
come to the school for one afternoon a v.eek as part of an option 
program. They are assigned to a specific teacher or group of 
teachers and perform such tasks as duplicating, art work, preparing 
displays on bulletin boards, and workingwith groups of children. 
The principal feels that they gain not only in skills but understand 
better the needs of the younger pupils. Fourteen of these Grade 9 
volunteers were interviewed and all but one replied that they were 
there because they enjoyed working with children. Also two were 
curious about the teacher's job as they had parents who were teachers 
Three have younger brothers or sisters in the school. On the 
negative side two remarked that it was their last choice option, and 
another said that it was a good excuse "to get out of school." 

Teaching staff . To a certain extent a differentiation of 
teacher roles exists in the school. For example, in Grades ^,5 and 
6, particular teachers take responsibility for most of the Music, 
French, Science, or Physical Education teaching. In Grades ^ and 
6 staff can work in teams in the large open areas. All the staff 
were interviewed. With regard to teaming, eight replied that they 
did none at all, six teamed to a limited extent, four used it all^ 
the time, three used it only for films and trips, and two for social 
studies. When asked if sufficient numbers of certain types of 
school-district personnel were available, the following opinions 
were obtained (Table 6.15). 



Table 6.15 

Numbers of Teachers Who Felt That Insufficient Numbers of 
Certain Types of School District Staff Were Available 



Number of respondents who felt that 



Category of personnel 


insufficient staff were 


Reading - remedial 


20 


Reading - diagnosis 


19 


Psychologi sts 


10 


Speech therapists 


10 


Qui dance 


9 


Subject consul tants 


6 


Social workers 


6 


Nurses 


2 
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Staff were asked also whether they felt that teachers should 
be freed from non-professional tasks to concentrate more on purely 
instructional matters, Tv;enty replied positively, with only one nega- 
tive response and two were undecided. Aspects of the present system 
in which they saw the need for change were more teacher aides (mentioned 
by 8 respondents), lower pup i 1 -teacher ratio (^), a full-time counsellor 
{^) 9 more relief time (z), more adult volunteers (l), fewer adult 
volunteers (l), and specialists in Physical Education, Music and French 
(2). 



ANTECEDENTS OF PRESENT STAFFING PRACTICES 



The present principal took up his position five years ago at 
which time there was no appreciable parent involvement in the school. 
He commented that it took the best -part of a year to create a parent 
organization after extensive attempts to contact and interest parents 
in the school. He made it clear at the time that this was not to be 
a token organization, and that parents would be encouraged to suggest 
changes in school policy and practices which would be seriously con- 
sidered by the staff. 

The present librarian spent at that time only two days per 
week in the library and three days teaching in a classroom. She, 
the principal and some other staff members felt that the children 
could make far more valuable use of the available resources if they 
were encouraged to use a more methodical approach to the library. 
They agreed also that the librarian would be able to achieve such 
results if freed from a classroom teaching commitment, as well as 
from the more routine library tasks such as shelving, filing and 
laminating. Both felt that volunteer parents could make a con- 
siderable contribution in this area, particularly as some had 
previous experience in library work. They also perceived that this 
practice could provide a means of linking the parents more closely 
with the workings of the school. 

Some three years ago with the increased expenditure on 
elementary schools. Educational Opportunities Fund grants became 
available. These were considered by the staff and parents, who 
decided that an application be made. The proposal was drawn up 
jointly with the major item being a request that the librarian 
become full-time. This was granted along with funds for various 
items of equipment, e,g,, record player, listening centre, and tape 
recorders , 

Present staffing practices stem therefore from the two broad 
aims of the school; namely, the growth both psychologically and 
academically of each pupil, and the involvement of parents and other 
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members of the community in the school. By the use of volunteer parents 
and students and the employment of paraprofess ional s , the role of the 
teachers has become somewhat delimited, enabling more concentration 
upon i nstruct ional and emoti ona 1 aspects with an accompanying increase 
in attention for each pupil. Moreover, parents are drawn into the life 
of the school, not only as volunteers and observers, but also in extra- 
curricular activities for which the staff now have more time. 



INFLUENCES UPON PRESENT PRACTICES 



The influences on present staffing practices in the school 
are many and varied. However, the major catalysts have been the 
principal and the librarian who believed that through development of 
skills in using school resources the children could achieve a greater 
degree of independence in their learning activities. In the past, 
teachers' comments were often directed toward the fact that certain 
children were underfunction ing, a possible cause being ineffective use 
of the library. However, many members of staff now express their 
admiration for the librarian's work and their desire to see it continue. 

Parent groups are very vocal in their support of the school: 
as the principal commented, they are very influential. If they feel 
that the school is not getting what it deserves they do not hesitate 
to make their concern known to the school board. Their influence is^ 
not, however, limited to supporting only one school, as they would like 
every elementary school to possess similar resources and have continually 
lobbied in that respect. Their feelings with regard to the present 
program are amply expressed by their continued support of the volunteer- 
parent program and attendance at evening seminars. 

The school district also exerts considerable influence on 
practices in the school, as it is somewhat of a demonstration school, 
particularly with respect to library usage and librarian functions. 

At the outset, some teachers were reluctant to accept the parents 
into the school as volunteers. The turning point was the enrichment 
course run one afternoon per week last year by the parents when they 
offered options for the pupils and shared their skills/interests with 
the school . 



OUTCOMES 



Involvement of Educational Staff in Particular Tasks 

The teaching staff were asked to respond to questions regarding 
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the extent to which they themselves are involved in certain tasks. 
In each case the categories were "Considerable," "Some," "Little," 
or "None." Fifty percent or more of the teachers responded that' 
they had considerable involvement In teaching a regular-size group 
of students, correcting assignments, preparing lesson plans, handling 
discipline and behavior problems, locating and assembling instruc-^ 
ttonal material, assembling a file of curriculum materials, conductin 
"housekeeping" chores, keeping records on student progress, book- 
keeping, making out grade reports, and holding parent-teacher 
conferences. Despite the presence in the school of paraprofess iona 1 s 
adult and student volunteers, some non-professional tasks such as 
keeping records on students, typing or duplicating, housekeeping 
and bookkeeping, still take a substantial amount of the teachers' 
time. The responses also revealed that, in general, teachers do 
not devote a substantial amount of time in interaction with each 
other regarding curriculum development, planning, coordinating, 
ad V i s i ng , etc . 



Involvement of Pa raprof es s i ona 1 s and Volunteers 
in Particular Tasks~ 

Staff were also questioned about the extent to which paid 
par?;. -ofess iona 1 s , adult and student volunteers are involved in 
certain tasks at present and the level'of involvement they would 
prefer. The relevant results are discussed below. 

Instructional . In this area the actual level of involvement 
of all three groups was perceived by the teachers as low, and in 
only one case, "help individual students," did more than ko percent 
of staff feel that a group (adult volunteers) was involved to 
some or a considerable extent. In every category student volunteers 
were thought to be the least involved. 

The teachers expressed a preference for an increase in the 
extent of involvement of all three groups in all instructional tasks 
except the fol lowing: 

Teach a new skill to a small group of students; 
Instruct a class during a teacher's absence; 
Instruct a class while the teacher is present; and 
Correct tests and examinations. 

Emotional , This section showed a consistent pattern of 
responses from staff for both the actual extent and the preferred 
extent. For each item the highest percentage chose pa raprof ess i ona 1 s , 
followed by the adult volunteers, and lastly the student volunteers. 
For example, the change ^rom actual to preferred extent ("considerable 
and "some") for "interest a restless student in activities" was l8 
percent to 56 percent for pa raprof ess i ona 1 s , 15 percent to 52 percent 
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for adult volunteers, and 5 percent to 25 percent for student 
vol unteers . 

Supervi sory > In this area the staff expressed the desire for 
an increase in the involvement of adult volunteers over paid para- 
professionals. The major exception was concerning "supervise class 
for a few minutes during a teacher's absence"; in that case 22 percent 
expressed the preference that paraprofess ional s perform this to a 
considerable extent compared with none for the adult volunteers. 
Seventy-nine percent and 69 percent preferred ' ' . 1 1 volunteers to 
"supervise the playground at recess or lunchtime" and "supervise 
other lunchtime activities," as compared with 26 percent and k2 
percent who felt they already did. Most of the teachers preferred 
that student volunteers have little supervisory responsibilities 
except in escorting students within the school. 

Clerical . In every category of clerical activities, teachers 
felt that paraprofess iona 1 s were and should be considerably involved. 
They did, however, wish for even greater involvement: for example, 
whereas ^8 percent, 52 percent and 26 percent of the teachers per- 
ceived that the paraprofess iona 1 s were already considerably involved 
in typing, duplicating and collecting money respectively, 70 percent, 
78' percent and 6l percent preferred considerable involvement of para- 
professionals in these activities. Similarly, the staff preferred 
that both adult volunteers and student volunteers undertake most 
of the clerical tasks to an even greater extent than they do at 
present . 

Techn i ca 1 -housekeep i ng_ . The teachers preferred that para- 
professionals, adult volunteers and student volunteers all undertake 
technical-housekeeping tasks such as "prepare displays," "set up 
equipment," and "keep classroom materials in order" to a considerably 
greater extent than they do at present. 

Communication . The teachers rated this category of tasks 
which included "provide information to teachers about individual 
students" and "interpret the school to the community," the lowest 
of any with respect to their preferred level of involvement for para- 
professionals, adult volunteers and student volunteers. Again the 
preferred levels showed increases over the perceived actual levels 
for all three categories of personnel for nearly all tasks. 

PI ann i ng . Teachers preferred much greater involvement by 
adult volunteers in the two listed planning tasks, namely "contribute 
ideas at sessions for planning for classes" and "contribute ideas for 
activities other than classes (field trips)." As ^could be expected, \ 
little involvement of student volunteers occurred or was desired. 
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PROBLEMS AND BENEFITS OF THE PRESENT STAFFING PRACTICES 



Three major benefits have resulted. Pupils have had the 
opportunity to engage in more purposeful learning as a result of being 
exposed to new skills. Staff have been relieved of many routine tasks 
and have at their disposal more clerical assistance than previously. 
They have also had more time which could be devoted either to 
instructional matters or to closer cooperation with their fellows. 
This has led to more attention to chil^Jren. Close links have been forged 
with the community which did not previously exist; these are now a great 
source of support for the school. 

The major problem identified by the principal was one of ap- 
prehension, both on the part of parents and staff. The former were 
afraid of the school and felt it to be something with which they could 
not and should not closely relate. Moreover, staff felt threatened 
about the possibility of having parents in the school. These concerns 
were largely alleviated as soon as parents began to enter the school 
freely. Other problems related to the volunteers disappeared once 
they were in the school. Many staff members were concerned about the 
amount of preparation time required before they came in, and the principal 
commented on the difficulties of using several adult volunteers on the 
same task, particularly near Christmas. 

When asked about the extent of parent involvement in the school, 
^8 percent of the teachers replied that they were '*very satisfied" 
and the remainder that they were "satisfied." None expressed general 
dissatisfaction with the overall program although this had been alluded 
to in earlier responses. The principal feels that the extent of parent 
involvement is very good, and that the general reaction of the community 
to the school is highly satisfactory. 

A greater lack of consensus occurred in feeiings with regard 
to the volunteer student program. Only 15 percent of teachers had no 
serious objections, with a further 20 percent stating that generaliza- 
tions were difficult because of the great variation in the calibre of 
the volunteers. The program was perceived to have 1 i tt 1 e benef i t either 
for the school or the student by 21 percent of the teachers. 

With respect to paraprofes.5 ional s , 7^ percenL of the teachers 
responded that their tasks had been changed due to their involvement 
particularly in the performance of clerical duties. 

When asked what functions paraprof es s i ona 1 s , adult and student 
volunteers should not perform, all the staff mentioned instruction or 
teaching, with planning, evaluation, and discipline also being prominent. 

The paraprofess ional 5 commented that too few teacher aides were 
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employed, and in particular that kO minutes per teacher per week of 
aide timewas grossly insufficient. Their pay was thought to be in- 
adequate, and some concern vvas expressed about the lack of exact 
definition of the aides' role in a school. The work itself was per- 
ceived to be very satisfactory and the hours most convenient. 

All parent volunteers have found the experience most stimulating 
and look forward to it each week. Many expressed the desire to remain 
involved even when their children leave the school. They feel they 
are used as fully as possible at present. All expressed praise for 
the work of the principal and the librarian, and were concerned about 
what will happen when the principal retires this year. 

Of the three groups^ the volunteer students expressed the most 
dissatisfaction with their activities. Eight of the thirteen would 
like more opportunity to work directly with children, and two were 
concerned that they only seemed to be given "busy" work. 



INTEi^pRETATIONS AND OPINIONS 



The staffing practices adopted at the school would seem to be 
very successful for all concerned. The principal, parents, and volunteers 
had few complaints. Some teachers were, however, more critical of some 
aspects in interviews than they were in the questionnaires: in particular, 
some doubted the worth of the student volunteer program, and the need 
for as many volunteer parents to be involved. 

Nevertheless, the librarian and staff have been to a large ' 
extent freed from non-professional tasks and have the opportunity to 
concentrate on matters more closely related to instruction. This 
does not mean that they are totally satisfied as the need for changes 
was often expressed. These changes, which possibly will be effected 
because of the high degree of staff participation, relate to para- 
prof ess iona 1 s becoming more involved in classrooms, adult volunteers 
more in the area of supervision, and students more in the clerical 
and technical-housekeeping areas. 

The fact that they are used mainly on menial tasks, i.e., those 
that staff dislike more, does not appear to have dulled the enthusiasm 
of these people, except in the case of some students. The fact that 
parents are very readily accepted by the staff and use the staff room 
freely has been a major factor in their level of satisfaction. There 
are, of course, legal constraints to be borne in m'nd regarding the 
use'of non-certificated Personnel in schools, so the above is not 
designed to suggest that they would be limited to their present role 
were the situation different. In fact, wi-th the present staff, more 
volunteers and paraprof es s i ona 1 s would probably be readily welcomed 
into the classroom under teacher supervision. 
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The major conclusion of this survey must be that this is a 
unique school in niony respects. A school in a more d i -.advan taged area 
probably could not successfully operate an identical program. Because 
many mothers of cliildren in this school are not on the whole required 
to v;ork, a considerable number of parents have more free time in the 
evenings and at weekends to become involved in the school. Witli their 
background they are also mre likely to have higher expectations for 
their children and tfierefore wish to become more involved with tfie 
school . 
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WINSTON CHURCHILL HIGH SCHOOL 
(Lethbridge Public School District) 

The program 'of the school is designed to meet the individual 

needs of students. It is characterized by one-to-one relationships and 

small group activities designed to encourage initiative, responsibility 

and independence among students and teachers. 

At the time of the study the school had an enrollment of 629 
students: the approximate grade enrolments were 208 in Grade 10, 200 in 
Grade 11 and 221 in Grade 12. Under the existing staffing practice students 
do not have home room classes. Therefore the exact number of students 
for each grade level could not be ascertained because some students 
were working across grades to fulfill the needs of their programs. 

The professional staff totals 31 persons with a full-time 
equivalent of 29.5- These staff members are assigned to one or more 
departments or areas of Language and Media, Mathematics and Science, 
Social Studies and Fine Arts, Applied Arts, Business Education, 
Counselling and Administration. 

The thirteen paid paraprofess ional staff members are all employed 
on a full-time basis. These include a business manager, two clerical- 
administrative aides, three cl e r i ca 1 - 1 ea rn i ng centre aides, 1.5 
library aides, a laboratory aide and 3-5 FTE general aides. An additional 
six paid student aides were used on a part-time basis. 

DESCRIPTION OF STAFFING PRACTICES 



An organizational chart devised to show the relationships among 
the various categories of personnel within the school is shown in Figure 
6.5. Formal rel at ionshi ps among staff are shown by solid lines: less formal 
consultative relationships appear as broken lines. An elaboration follows 
on the three major categories of personnel, namely, the professional 
staff, the paraprofess ional staff, and the student aides. 



Profess ional Staff 



The professional staff of the school consists of the following 
personnel: principal, vice-principal, counsellor, coordinator of 
advisors, librarian, four department heads and twenty-one teachers. Both 
the principal and vice-principal are full-time administrators. The_ 
counsellor and librarian have full-time responsibilities within their 
respective areas. The counsellor serves as an advisor for all students 
and teachers, while the librarian advises teachers on ava i 1 ab 1 e ma te r i a 1 s 
in the library and has general responsibility for that area. The 
coordinator of advisors has a unique function which has developed out of 
the individualized program being offered at the school. His responsi- 
bilities include the monitoring of progress made by all students, the 
maintenance of close contact with all advisors, the registration of 
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students who transfer into the school, and the identification and 
resolution of problems associated with the school's individualized 
program. Department fieads have three main areas of responsibility. 
They coordinate the program, supervise personnel and facilitate 
comnuni cat ions within their departments. 

The structure of the school with its learning centres and time- 
tabling allows the instructional staff in each department to meet as 
a group for curriculum development. Careful timetabling ^ "^^^^ . ^ . 
teachers within the same department have common time free from instructional 
duties. The likelihood that they will all be in their subject learning 
centres during this available time facilitates interaction among 
teachers in related subject-matter fields. 

Planning for instruction is carried out on an individual rather 
than on a team basis. Very little team teaching is done although some 
coordination of programs occurs in several related areas such as Art 
and Industrial Arts, and Chemistry and Biology. The department heads 
expressed a belief that style and method of instruction in the ^ f^/""'" 
is best determined by the individual teacher. They stated that they 
do not intervene in classroom affairs unless serious problems arise. 

Most teachers expressed a desire to be freed from the non- 
instructional duties which are associated with their instructional 
role They did not seem to mind the non- i ns t ruct i ona 1 duties associated 
with'their advisor and extra-curricular roles, provided that they were 
not given an excessive number of students or a heavy marking load m 
their subject area. Under the present arrangement the use ot aides 
allows them to concentrate on student needs. 

Staff members identified several sources which they used when 
needing information related to their courses. Sources 'dentif.ed 
within the school were the principal, department heads ^"/fellow 
teachers. External sources of assistance were central of f i ce _ con u tants 
and the director of curriculum, regional of f i ce _ personne 1 Un i ve rs i t y 
of Lethbridge staff members, ATA subject councils, and colleagues at 
other hi gl"! schools . 



Paraprofessional Staff 



The paraprofess ional s in 
of Personnel or, in his absence, 
to school board policy governing 
present, the V i ce -Pr i nc i pa 1 
the paraprofessional staff 



this district are hired by the Director 
the Secretary-Treasurer, according 
paraprofessional employees. At 
nterviews, nominates and oversees most of 
On appointment, aides are given an initial 



orientation session and on-the-job trair.ing in specific tasks. 



Three paraprofess ional s are employed within the administrative 
offices of the school: a business manager who i s responsible for 
purchasing supplies, budgeting and accounting for the ^^^ool ; and two 
clerical-administrative aides, one of whom serves as the school secretary 
and the other us the school's receptionist. The secretary 



is ma i nl y 
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responsible for typing and duplicating material for the administrative 
staff while the receptionist is responsible for attending to incoming 
telephone calls, for receiving and directing visitors and for some 
administrative typing. These three individuals are directly responsible 
to the pr i nc i pa 1 . 

The remaining paraprof ess i ona 1 s work in various areas of the 
school and their efforts are coordinated by the vice-principal who has 
the primary responsibility for these paraprofess ional staff. Three 
clerical learning-centre aides work in separate subject area learning 
centres performing similar tasks. These tasks include typing, filing, 
distribution of materials and supervision of the learning centre. 
The laboratory aide works primarily in the biology and chemistry class- 
rooms. She prepares experimental equipment, assists students with 
their experiments, marks objective tests, records attendance and 
performs general clean-up duties. The media aide does his preparation 
or helps others with their media projects in a media facility. He 
sets up film projectors, videotapes various programs, prepares slide 
presentations and arranges displays throughout the school. The 
library aide is responsible for typing, filing, and general super- 
vision of the library in close coordination with the teacher librarian. 

The general aides have duties which are often performed in 
more than one location and in more than one subject matter field. 
Their responsibilities include supervising the testing centre, 
operating various machines in the printing services room, and in one case 
working part-time as an art room aide. The cafeteria aide is 
responsible for the preparation of meals and is assisted by several 
paid s tuden t a i des . 

Once assigned to the various work areas, all aides, with tha 
exception of the cl e r i ca 1 -admi n i s t ra t i ve aides, are directly responsible 
to the department heads of their areas and indirectly responsible to 
the teachers. These aides are employed for a ten-month period while 
the clerical-administrative aides work the full twelve months. All 
aides work approximately thirty-six hours a week. 

Aides are given job descriptions to guide them in fulfilling 
their responsibilities. They are not required or expected to be used 
in the instructional process. The aides generally agreed that their 
work was clearly defined and that they were not being asked to perform 
tasks outside their expectations. One exception to this generalization 
was associated with the supervisory role that some aides were called 
upon to perform. The supervisory role is written into their job 
descriptions as part of the district policy on aides. However, it is 
understood that the aides who supervise students may not discipline 
those whose behavior seems to be outside the accepted norms of the 
school. This may be the source of the problem voiced by some aides 
who expressed a wish to be involved in neither supervising nor disciplining 
s tuden ts . 

Most aides work in a specific area within the school. However, 
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the media aide is assigned duties by the principal, department .heads , 
teachers and sometimes students. These assignments occasionally cause 
hin to work in other areas of the school. Despite the demands made 
on him by many people, the media aide expressed satisfaction with his 
work which includes the supervision of an extracurricular photography 
club. The Language-Media department head is responsible for assigning 
tasks to the media aide and for coordination of the media centre. 

Aides are not generally expected to work overtime except when 
extra assistance is needed at the beginning or end of a semester. 
Provision is available for overtime pay, but most aides have not made 
use of it. The aides claimed that any extra time was repaid when they 
wished to be released for an appointment during working hours. 



S t udent Aides 

Student aides were employed by the school to assist with the 
implementation of the business education, physical education, and 
industrial arts programs and with the operation of the library and the 
cafeteria. Student aides generally worked from two to three hours per 
day, fiv.-. days a week, earning $2.50 per hour for their services. 
Most of the students recruited for these duties were from Grade 12 
and their services were rendered in addition to their regular program 
of school work. The student aides at the school were paid out of 
school revenues and not out of any special Department of Education 
project fund. No school credits were given for this type of service. 
All of the student aides interviewed stated that their respons i o i 1 i t les 
did not interfere with their course work. 

Student aides performed a variety of functions. The library^ 
aides were responsible for supervising the reference-book room, keeping 
reference-books in order, signing out materials, helpina students^ 
search for information, and sometimes assisting students v i th subject 
work. The business teachercons i dered the student aide assigned to 
her to be invaluable. The student aide did typing and filing for the 
teacher, and corrected and recorded achievement on typing exercises. 
The student aide assigned to the industrial arts area had primary 
responsibility for the maintenance of tools and machinery, minor 
construction work and distribution of materials to students. The 
student aides assigned to the cafeteria helped with meal distribution, 
money collection, and cleaning. As mentioned earlier, their work was 
closely coordinated with that of the full-time cafeteria aide. 

Most of the student aides enjoyed the added responsibilities, 
but the routine nature of their work sometimes produced boredom. 
Other concerns expressed by some of the student aides related to their 
dislike of having to discipline fellow students and being perceived 
by their peers as a maker and enforcer of rules. 
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ANTECEDENTS OF PRESENT PRACTICES 



The Winston Churchill High School was established in I960 to 
serve the students on the north side of the City of Lethbridge. The 
first principal of the school was R. Turner. His educational philosophy 
emphasized a humanist approach and a need for s tuden t -cen t red education 
and he worked toward this goal by implementing a number of procedures 
that were to become the rudiments of the existing individualized 
student-centred program at the new Winston Churchill High School. 
Significant innovations he introduced were: the use of Bloom's Taxonomy 
by teachers for setting instructional objectives for students, the 
use of P.A.C.T. which is Planning and Conference Time, and the abolition 
of corporal punishment and "home-room" teachers. 

In 1967 the Winston Churchill High School moved to a new building. 
The new location was not far from the original school site and so the 
school continued to serve the same area of the city where very few 
professional families lived. A noteworthy feature associated with 
the new school was the teacher involvement in planning it. The 
willingness of the school's professional staff to test new ideas continued 
end as a result several major changes were forthcoming during the 
remainder of the decade. Winston Churchill was the first in Alberta 
to operate the Divided Schcol Year Plan, which was basically a semester 
system incorporating unequal terms, and to develop its own approved 
mat-ri cul at ion examinations. In I968 the school took anocher innovative 
step by introducing the beginnings of its present teacher aide program. 
By 1970 the early examples of learning package units were being developed 
on a small scale specifically by the school's Department of Social 
S tud i es . 

In 1971, W.Terriff became principal of the school. The school 
administration and teachers continued the move toward more individualized 
instruction and in March of 1973 their combined efforts resulted in 
School Board approval of a plan for Winston Churchill to develop a 
new individualized learning program. Several events had transpired in 
the period prior to the. Board's decision. In 1971 the school had two 
vice-principals and five department heads- In 1972 this arrangement 
was changed to one vice-principal and six departrr.ent heads. Soon after 
the Board's api^roval of the Plan to individualize the program (circa 
197^) the administrative structure was once again altered. J. Anderson 
was appointed principal and had for administrative assistance the 
support^of three vice-principals (Curriculum, Personnel, Extra-curricular 
activities) but no department heads. The use of three vice-principals 
was largely to facilitate the major emphasis on curriculum building 
being embarked upon by the school . 

One of the most significant influences on the school during the 
period of restructuring, was the Bishop Carroll School in Calgary. 
Bishop Carroll School, a unique institution in Alberta and one designed 
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to provide a high degree of individualized instruction, served. as a 
model for the administration and staff- Most staff members were able 
to visit and study Bishop Carroll School in operation. Several basic 
differences in the Lethbridge situation made it apparent that the 
Winston Churchill School could not adopt the Bishop Carroll approach 
in total. There was no special funding available for the program, and 
no provision for the extensive use of instructional aides. Moreover, 
the design of the school, although more flexible than conventional 
school plans, created its own limitations. At the Bishop Carroll 
School, teachers who also acted a3 advisors to students had their 
offices physically rerroved from the students' learning centre. This 
isolation of the teacher from the students was not only physically 
impractical but was considered undesirable by the teachers at the 
Winston Churchill School. 

The objectives-based program of individualized learning described 
in this report was implemented at Winston Churchill in the fall of 
197/4. Complementing this move were further adjustments in the staff. 
Since the number of teachers employed had declined because of natural 
attrition, a decision was made not to hire replacements but to make a 
corresponding increase in the number of paid paraprof ess i onal s . The 
exchange of aides for teachers seems to have been a reflection of the 
preferences of the school's administrative staff rather than any system- 
wide board policy on staff composition. The board was prepared to 
endorse all applicants recommended by the school's administrators. 

The organization experienced some difficulties in the initial^ 
phases of the plan to introduce objective-based education. The turmoil 
associated with the change created considerable instability for students 
and staff. The teacher role was redefined to include three major 
components: instruction, sponsoring extra-curricular act i vi t i es , _ and 
advising students regarding their programs- There was some conflict 
of opinion and concern expressed over the exact nature of the latter 
role. In addition most teachers experienced difficulty in finding 
time to carry out properly the responsibilities associated with 
the advisor function as well aS those associated with instruction and 
the supervision of extra-curricular activities. 

In 1975 G. Wigg, a former vi ce-p r i nc i pal , was appointed 
principal. Some of the operational problems of the previous semester 
necessitated change in the operation of the school. A further change 
in the administrative structure was introduced. Because some administrative 
personnel were leaving to take other positions, a reshuffling of 
administrative staff was possible. This change involved a reversion _ 
to one vice-principal instead of three, and the creation of the position 
of coordinator of advisors. In addition four department head positions 
were established and appointments made. The coordinator of advisors ^ 
was to provide help for teachers who were experiencing problems with their^ 
advisory role or with individual student advisees. One of the coordinator s 
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main purposes was to assist in strengthening the advisor role which 
.vas viewed as a crucial one in this school The refnrr, tr. .1 ■ 

better comun, cation within subject matter fields ffff,, 

within departments was considered to be Lsen ' fo " e^™"" ' 

o le t^^rbaLd":™';? associ te'd >,ith 

h i o 'r: = ^--'^ '° 

^ ^. . ^ ^it, teacners agreed to extend their day from eiahr 

w^s ?n1t tu^id'- l:'^'^^}''^' '■--P-g of learning ac.^ge : rial 
Itl^ t ^ preceding the first semester of the 1975- 

1976 school year, creating an additional demand upon t^e staffs time. 

INFLUENCES UPON PRESENT STAFFING PRACTICES 

The study attempted to identifv the m^'mr ;r.fi 
nrp<;pnt ^i-^Pfir,^ • -ru '^"'-''^y "^ne major influences upon 

present staffing practices. The ideas discussed in this section 
complement those outlined in the previous section of tne re'port" 

Dgll[:gJ[g_^ffer ^an i nd i v i dua 1 i zed __ Lea rn i ng Program 

as for an'nrhPr\'- r^^^'r^^^^'! -'"-dit arrangements are the same 

bel ef thl^ nH ^^'^^'-'^ '^^'^^^ ^ fundamental 

belief that individual students have different abilities and needs 
To cater for these differences the school offers an approach Jhat 
exemplifies the philosophy of continuous progress education The 
key variable -n this approach is ti.e, not academic grades, so 

o" : n inVr" opportunity to progress at their own rate and 

CO learn in a manner appropriate to them. 

The common first year proviHp^ qfnHonfc 
to identify their own interests andteds^w : rr^g^Ji^a^'a^r^ 

students win have the necessary prerequisites for cours'e ey hoose 
m subsequent years of their program cnoose 



Programs are general patterns followed by students Each 
program is divided into specific subjects and subject level's All 
atiln.\sTuJTr' classes which are listed o'n the timetable but 
as long as the s udent is displaying reasonable progress, he has 
considerable choice as to where he spends his independen study time. 
Most learning guides also allow students to choose how they learn 
Some prefer to do the prescribed readings and others prefe^ to earn 
from the audio-visual materials available. In all cases the learning 
tutori: : — ted by individual teacher help, smaH gX ' 

bv ?onowin"a h"'' lectures. students meet the unit objectives 

sLufir^nr?, compcne n t. of the Specified learning guides and by 
satisfactorily meeting the evaluation requirements of 80| on all tests 
and assignments related to the compulsory section of the course. AM 
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courses consist of two nain sections, nanied CORE and 'iUEST. 

CORE Is the compulsory section of a course and consists of the 
nost important principles and concepts prescribed by the Department o 
Education. QUEST Is the optional s tuden t - i n , t . a ted part o -^h course. 
For each learning package a 'B' ^ark is awar ed t^.^^^^^"' 
cessfully complete the CORE while an 'A' mark ,s given to students who 
successfulW complete QUEST. At the conclusion of the course the marks 
achieved on each of the learning packages are converted to a final 
percentage grade. Course completion need not coincide w, th the end 
of a semester. 

Students are able to begin course work on any day of the school 
year. There are no fixed entry dates for new students. Students coming 
from another hiqh school are evaluated by pre-testing and an apprais 
al of their previous work as well as their progress reports and recorric. 

The work completed at another institution is matched to the 
student's program outline and the appropriate credit .s S;^^"' ^^J^ 
is taken to ensure that supervision is maintained until the student 
^as adjusted to the idea of individualized se 1 f -d i rected study and the 
responsibility it entails. 

Desire To 0 f ^fe_r_a_Va r i e d Extracurricular Program 

The school has a very extensive program of extracurricular 
and cocurricular activities to assist in developing the social and 
phys?ca sk of students. Every teacher typically sponsors at least 
one activity, consequently the school is able to offer over o y 
different tea. or club opportunities, t i v i t i es a re groupeo n to 
four categories: major athletic teams, minor ath 1 e t i c _ teams and 
clubs, non-athletic clubs and miscellaneous school activities. 

Desire To Pe rsorvaHz e the Learning Environment 

In an effort to personalize the learning environment the emphasis 
has been on creating an or gan i 2a t iona 1 s tructure wh i ch would result in 
areater contact between teachers and students. The structure was 

eH nedTo ive teachers grea te r oppor tun i ty to ' " te ract w . t h , n . v , dual 
students and give students greater access to teachers. The advisor 
function is the third aspect of the teacher s role. 

The develooment of a role involving instruction, supervision 
of extracurricular' activities and advising students, has been supported 
by determined efforts to select personnel who demonstrate a desire to 
relate o students in a personal and helpful manner. The tendency has 
b^e fo st.ff members who found difficulty in performing these t -e 
functions to r^ove elsewhere. As a result, the present staff is one which 
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Seems to be highly conn i t ted to the school's goals. 
Comrnun i ty Influences 



The successful 1 np I e-^n ta t i on of the program can be attributea 
m part to the supportive attitude which the school board holds toward 
the school's nevjer practice . The attitude of the board is due, in 
no small measure, to the unders tand i r,c shown by its present chairman, 
v'Jho, as former principal of the stjool , is well versed on the problems 
of the area and the approaches needed to resolve these problems. 

Attempts to gain community support by establishing a greater 
degree of contact and interaction with the parents of attending students 
have not been very successful. The school's administrative staff is 
seeking means to improve the situation. The school offers parents 
four opportunities during the year when they may meet with their 
child's advisor. A recent attempt to generate more parent interest 
in the school h3s been the introduction of a weekly Parent Activity 
Night. Once a week school facilities and some school staff are 
available to the community at large. Parents are encouraged to enroll 
in arts and crafts, industrial arts and other classes of interest to 
them. It is somewhat premature to assess whether these attempts will 
generate the anticipated community support. 



EXPECTED AND PERCEIVED OUTCOMES 



school brochure for use with parents and prospective students 
presents uhe following four general objectives which the program 
offerirms are designed t^^ achieve: (l) to meet the individual needs 
of the students; (2) to develop a sense of responsibility in students; 
(3) to maintain high academic standards; and (k) to maximize the 
involvement of students in a broad cocurricular program. 

The extent to which each individual objective of the school 
has been achieved was discussed in interviews with the administrative 
staff, teachers and paraprofess ional s , and several students. Impressions 
gained in these interviews are recorded in the three sections which 
fol 1 ow. 



Outcomes as P-*rceived by the Administrative Staff 

The particular method of staff utilization in the school is 
perceived to introduce a greater degree of flexibility than is common 
in a more conventional high school. The differentiation of staff role 
discussed earM.er, was expected to accommodate better the changing 
needs that arise within the school. As a result of this d i f f e ren t i at i 
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particular outcor.es are envisaged for staff. The new emphas . s _ g . ve.n 
to the three functions performed by teachers, namely, instructing, 
supervising extracurricular activities, and advising students is expected 
to increase professionalism among teachers. In relation to the new 
instructional role the assignment to teacher aides of clerical work 
characteristically associated with teaching and the removal of much 
of the repetition which permeates normal day-to-day lesson Plann.ng 
have created more tim. for other activities. For example, teaches 
spend more time on curriculum building in the form of developing learning 
packages and evaluating and upgrading them. 

The advisor function is expected to increase student-teacher 
contact and to improve relationships between teachers and students 
It is viev-;ed as a mechanism to convey studen'; ideas to the school s 
decision makers and thereby reshape the school's objectives. 

Teacher involvement in extracurricular activities supplements 
teacher-student contact associated with advising and allows the 
teacher to develop a sensitivity to important non-academic aspects ot 
student growth. 

This staff differentiation is expected to result in benefits 
for the student. The administrators feel that the somewhat un i que 
program of the school will bring additional advantages to the student 
The program alms at improving the academic achievement of all students 
bj cffering a basic course load (CORE) supplemented by a program o ermg 
scope enough to cater to students who show a high interest ^nd abil. V 
(QUEST). The intent is to create a program which w.l accommodate all 
types of students. Further, the program at the school allows each 
student to gauge his own progress. Because teachers now have^^standards 
by which to judge student progress, namely "mastery learning, they 
can now be held more responsible to students and parents than they 
would otherwise be. 

The aide program is viewed as an essential component of the 
school's operation. A satisfactory balance has been achieved between 
the number of teachers and the number of aides. No expan s i on of the . r 
numbers or their roles is envisaged except for the creation of the 
position of aide for the business education learning centre. At present, 
the balance between numbers of teachers and aides is ' "^^nt upon 

the ratio of an aide's salary to a teacher's salary -n-^e-d " conjunction 
with the nee.d for the type of services each provides and .he trade 
offs" which have to be made. As the salary of aides increases a tendency 
to hire fewer aides may develop. Conversely, a decrease in the ratio 
may encourage the hiring of more aides. 

Administrative staff felt that allowing teachers to special- 
ize to a degree greater than is presently permitted in one of the 
three major functions of teachers, for example, advising more students 
anS spending less time on instruction, or the reverse, may contribute 
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to nore effective utilization of staff talents and better student progress. 



Outcomes Expressed by Teachers and Para pro fess ional s 

Teachers perceived that despite the presence of paid para- 
professional staff in the school the general functions which teachers 
perform have not changed markedly. For example, in the areas of 
instruction, extracurricular activities, supervision, planning and 
emotional development, the presence of aides was perceived not to have 
significantly altered the tasks performed by teachers. However, 
teachers believe that some changes have occurred in ^he way that the 
clerical, audio-visual, laboratory and intra-schoo" ommun i ca t i on s are 
performed. Furthermore, teachers seemed content wi ^. this pattern of 
use of aide services and did not Identify any desired changes. The 
aides' responses tended to support the position of :he teachers. 
Aides in general felt that their actual deployment corresponded with 
the expectations they held for their role. 

Teachers were adamant that paraprofess i onal s not perform 
instructional tasks, but they were prepared to acceDt a greater 
involvement of^aides in the supervision of students. Teachers rated 
all categories of aides high In terms of their knowledge, skills, 
value, reliability and interpersonal relationships. The majority of 
teachers felt that a ;"atio of three teachers to two paid aides could 
best serve the needs of Winston Churchill High School. Teacher aides 
h ^ve^ass igned duties which they perform during predetermined periods 
of time. Assistance to teachers does not fall Into any rigid pattern 
of time allocation. That is, aides are not assigned to particular 
teachers for blocks of time. Teacher usage depends upon access to 
the aides and the teacher's need for their service. 



Outcomes Expresses by Students 

Most students perceived that little or no conventional classroom 
instruction as such occurred in the school, but that instruction 
was offered in small-group sessions where individual and group assistance 
on learning guides was given by the teacher. A few students claimed 
that conventional classroom instruction was given by their teachers. 
Both groups of students felt that the mode of instruction used with 
them was what they preferred. 

The school used large-group instructional sessions to serve as 
a motivational device for the QUEST program which supplements the regular 
CORE program. All students are expected to attend twenty-five of the 
large-group sessions a year However, many students fail to see the 
purpose of these ^.essions and consider them unimportant. Students in 
Grades 11 and 12 reported that they could not afford the time to 
attend these sessions due to their heavy class schedules. 
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Under the present structure nost students have five instructional 
periods and four preparation or study periods during the nine-period 
day. Therefore, a good deal of time is spent in preparation a'^d i t a 
student encojnters a problem he nay attempt to seek instructional "eip. 
Outside of the scheduled classes instructional help can be diffiCiJ 
to obtain. For example, the desired teacher may be teaching. The 
alternative for the student is to seek assistance from another teacher 
of the same subject-matter field who is not teaching. Teachers are 
loosely organized into learning teams; instructional assistance ca" 
generally be given if the regular teacher is unavailable. When instruction 
assistance is not available the student may choose to seek his ad^'sor, 
consult with a classmate or an aide, or postpone the search for he P _ 
until the desired teacher can be consulted. Students reoorted that in 
some cases, when help was not immediately available, they took the 
attitude, "forge'--i t ." 

Students seek guidance from either their assigned advisor or 
in cases of extreme concern with the guidance counsellor. Most students 
see their advisor four times a day for the purpose of keeping a record 
of attendance. Usually a scheduled weekly meeting with the advisO"" 
is also arranged for each student. At these meetings the student J 
short-and long-term goals are discusse-: progress on course work 
reviev;ed, and attempts are made to identify and resolve the student s 
academic and/or personal problems. The teacher ke-ps abreast of 
the student's progress by referring to information supplied to hirr^ by 
the student's course instructors. 

On the day that student log-books were distributed by the study 
team students recorded in them that approximately ten to twenty minutes 
were'spent in discussing course related problems with inaividual _ 
teachers. A similar amount of time was spent in consultation witn their 
advisor. Student logs revealed that time devoted to non-educat ic?nal 
matters varied between 20 and 270 minutes. For most students the tirne^ 
devoted to non-educational matters averaged 100 minutes, including their 
lunch break- 

Most students reported general satisfaction with the ran^^ °J 
courses offered in the school Students did recognize that if a needed 
course was not available in the school a student could take it at another 
high school if his/her timetable permitted. Another problem som^ students 
faced when they finished a particular course was that the course ^^ey 
wished to enter was at capacity. Individuals would then have to ^^^oose 
either to wait until someone completed the course to allow for a 
new entry, or attempt to change their program. 

The majority of the students seemed to feel that the learning- 
centre aides and general aides wr e there to help the teachers. 
However these aides were percei 3d by ?tudents to be of help to ^Jem 
in the following v/ays : providing access to learning guides and other 
materials, helping students interpret the instructions and content or 
the learning guides, checking student attendance when the advisof Was 
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indisposed, helping students to locate their advisor or teacher, and 
administering tests in the testing centre. Aides were not perceived 
by students to be carrying out an "instructional function." 

Most of the students who were contacted by the study team 
suggested that their relationships with all aides were good. Some 
students said they discussed their personal problems with aides they 
liked. Students unanimously agreed that aides perform a supervisory 
role, and expressed no bitterness whenever learning centre aides 
reprimanded then for disrupting the study area. With the except'on 
of a few students who suggested that the aides monitored and reported 
inappropriate behaviour to teachers, it was generally agreed that 
having extra adult personnel within the school did not produce added 
i neon ven i en ce . 



INTERPRETAT IONS 



The i nforr.iat ion preceding this section has concentrated on a 
general description of the actual nature and operation of the Winston 
Churchill High School. In this section the study team analyzes the 
operation of the schoo^ and makes comments and recommendations which 
other school jurisdictions might consider before adopting programs 
such as the one used at Winston Churchill. 



Profess t on a 1 Staf f 

Teachers at the school were very relaxed in their relationships 
with each other and with students. Their manner conveyed an attitude 
of general satisfaction with the way administrative details and 
communications were handled. The very convivial climate of the school 
indicates that the emphasis upon social and personal relationships is 
helping to maintain a good learning environment. In situations where 
teachers have designated responsibilities such as the three at Winston 
Churchill, some semblance of equity of teacher workloaas must be 
maintained. Consideration must be given to preparation requirements, 
marking loads, advising loads and other professional responsibilities 
to prevent teacher dissatisfaction. 

The balancirig of the number of aides to teachers should not be 
made solely on the basis of economic criteria. Careful evaluation 
should be performed concerning the specific function which each type 
of position can provide and the need for their respective services. 
Only then can "trade-offs" between different types of staff be realistically 
made without compromising the quality of education being provided. 
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S tuden t A i des 

Most student aides wore assigned tasks v^hich were soniev;hat 
renotely related to instruction. Although students found the monetary 
reward desirable, it night be r>ore beneficial for all concerned 'f 
the student aide progran centred more on giving then-, sorne additional 
educational advantages for their involvement. The type of activity 
enqaqed in by the business education aide seemed to be of greater 
educational value to student aides than were the activities of the 
reading room or cafeteria assistants. 



Parapro fess i ona 1. Staff 

The practice of allowing the school to hire paraprofess i onal s 
seems to be worth preserving. Value can be seen in having aides carry 
out supervisory functions, but to avoid the role conflict that has 
apparently developed for some aides the supervisory role might t)e more 
heavily emphasized during the job interview. People who are willing 
and able to supervise can be hired rather than having to solve the 
problem by changing the job description as some aides suggest. 

It is difficult and perhaps undesirable to totally prevent 
aides from assisting with instruction. In some cases students accept 
such help as legii-ir^ate and necessary. Assistance that the aides 
were seen to provide tended to be "low-key instruction" usually 
taking the form of friendly advice to the students. This type of 
interaction seeded to reinforce positive relationships between students 
and aides. However, any moves to increase such aide-student interaction 
should give consideration to ATA policy on aides. 



S tu dents 

The students at Winston Churchill High School have casi-^l and 
friendly relationships with most of the professional and pa rap rof ess i ona 1 
staff- Much student movement to and from various activities was characte 
istic of the school, and students were often conspicuously outside the 
classroom during "scheduled class times." This type of constant activity 
may exacerbate the students' problem of finding a quiet study area. 

A number of complex problems are a direct result of the flexible 
program. The high-ability scudent makes rapid progress in this program 
and' the d i sadvantar^ed learners encounter less pressure than they would 
in a conventional school. The school's program possibh* places ;5ve -age 
students at a disadvantage encouraging them to "take it easier" than 
they might at another school. A fev/ students managed to complete as 
little as 13 cf"edits in a school year while others, who were either 
carrying over work from another semester or trying to catch-up, were 
attempting to complete 50 or more credits in a year. Students who 
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were really pressured to rake up v-.'ork often resorted to short - cut 1 1 ng 
the learning package work, or sought others to help them find what ^'^^s 
on the unit tests. The credibility of an objective testing program 
could be jeopardized when this type of problem arises even though 
alternative tests are provided. 

Progran I r-p 1 i ca t i ons of Staffing Practices 



Students often find that moving into an unfamiiar situation 
IS somewhat unsettling. Educational leaders therefore have a responst- 
biMty to minimize the disruption for students during the transition 
to high school by reducing the disparity in staffing practices and 
approaches used by the senior and junior high schools. In Lethbridgo, 
an ad hoc committee is examining the practices of Winston ChurchiM 
for their -elevance and possible adoption by other schools in the city. 
This speaks well for the program. However, giving students the option 
to choose arriong different educational programs has benefits; the 
wholesale adoption of individualized programs might be undesirable- 

If a particular method of staffing is considered for adoption 
care must be taken to ensure that the approach to be used will cater 
primarily to students' needs. Any staffing practice, especially one 
related to an individualized program must guarantee students reasonable 
access to teachers. If the student is left alone too much of the time 
the effectiveness of the program may be compromised. 

Organ i za t i on al P rocedu re s 

Organizations tend to reflect the qualities and characteristics 
of the leaders. The organization used at this school is not hierarchical 
and, depending on the tasks performed, a given individual may be respon^ 
sible to a number of others. In this particular situation the exercise 
of skill and diplomacy by the administrative staff is essential to 
maintain effective operation of the school. The people in key leader- 
ship positions must complement each other, A person with an authoritarian 
outlook or a strong des i re to control every facet of the school woul d 
probably be unsuccessful in an organization like the one at Winston 
Churchi 1 1 . 
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SOME GENERALIZATIONS 

This section pi'esents some generalizations and comments based upon 
the individual school descriptions presented above. 

Professional Staff 

One obvious conclusion was that little differentiation of functions 
performed by teachers occurred in these ten schools. That is, teachers 
still tend to perform a wide variety of activities rather than be allocated 
specific responsibilities, such as development of curricul u^n, collection 
of materials, and evaluation of pupil progress, which would considerably 
reduce the instructional load of some teachers. Even in those schools 
where aides were employed to assist teachers in the classroom and elsewhere, 
teachers still performed a wide variety of functions. However, the presence 
of aides was perceived by teachers to have substantially reduced the 
involvement of teachers in non- i ns t rue t i ona 1 tasks and to have increased 
their involvement in other functions such as planning. 

Those schools which are currently organized on the basis of teams 
of educators and iides do have potential for greater differentiation; one 
principal expressed the hope that this would soon occur. Staff were 
generally enthusiastic about their work in teams, and although teaming 
placed more demands on their time, they liked the autonomy and involvement 
in decision-making. 

Greater emphasis is now being placed upon advising and counselling 
high-school students: this has partly resulted from semestering and a 
wider choice of options. Rather than handling this demand by increasing 
differentiation of staff, i.e. by appointing more counsellors, in several 
schools the teachers have been classified as "teacher-advisors'' and a 
greater counselling load is being undertaken by administrators, particu- 
larly the assistant principals. In one school though, teachers were 
critical of the isolation in which such counselling occurred, as this 
occasionally led to inappropriate course selection, a difficulty which 
could have been avoided had subject teachers been able to provide input 
i nto the dec i s ions . 

The one private school, 5 t ra t hcona-Tweedsmu i r , provided an 
interesting contrast to some of the others, particularly with respect to 
staff retention. Most of that school's original staff of 1971 have been 
retained, and the factors of commitment and the propect of a career which 
includes monetary reimbursement ror above-average service have probably 
contributed to such retention. In addition, the assignment of administra- 
tive responsibilities to half of the teachers has dispersed authority to 
a degree which is much higher than average, leading to increasing staff 
sat i sfact ion . 

In the elementary schools particularly, widespread concern exists 
about the best means by which children who have reading difficulties can 
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be assisted. T^^Is concern incl^j.-^es recognirion, diagnosis and remed i a t i on . 
Mos: ele-e-tery taacrers atte-pt to perfcrr^. all three functions, bi^t 
because of the detailed knowledge involved and the number of students in 
each class, sone teachers need to resort to help from other people. Schools 
in which additional help is available through resou rce- room teachers, 
teacher aides, volunteer parents or cross-age grouping generally find this 
help to be extremely valuable. Ho'-;ever, even vn th this additional in-school 
help, some children req^jire more specialized services than are available in 
schools, and the need for external assistance must be recognized. 



P-3 r a p ro f e s s i on a 1 S r a f f 

All ten schools employed pa raprof ess I ona 1 staff, v;h i ch v;as defined 
as including teacher aides (clerical, instructional and general), office 
staff, and laboratory and shop assistants. Some schools had staffincf 
arrangements in which instructional aides had been hired rather than teacf^er 
partly in order to increase the ratio of adults to students. Both teachers 
and teacher aides were generally enthusiastic about the work done by aides. 
However, some aides felt restricted by employment requirements that limited 
their involvement in instructional activities. Because of their high level 
of education, they considered that their abilities could be better utilised. 

As school programs become more diversified, the employment of aides 
becomes more wlde5^pread, and the range of activities that aides perform is 
enlarged, greater attention will need to be given to their selection, 
preparation, and role prescriptions, and to clarification of these prescrip- 
tions among interested groups. Classification and salary schedules which' 
recognize both qualifications and experience, and which allow pursuit of a 
satisfying career as an aide, should be investigated. The preparation of 
teachers to work effectively with aides should also be considered. Some 
difficulties 'n employing the desired number of aides may soon be encountere< 
if the salaries of aides i nc rease more rap t d 1 y than do those of teachers. 

The use ot Indian aides in Schools which enroll a high percentage 
of Indian students is invaluable. This practice is helping to bridge 
language barriers and cultural gaps. Educators and the researchers perceive 
that the native students are obtaining considerable benefit. The aides also 
benefit in that their employment helps them to think about further studies 
and raises their self-confidence. However, the practice of employing 
counsellor aides without simultaneously having available a qualified 
counsellor or counsellors to whom they are responsible appears to be of 
questionable value. 



Adult Vo lunteers 

Some of the schools, particularly at the elementary level, have made 
extensive use of adult volunteers in a variety of ways which have enriched 
the education program. In comparison with pa raprof ess i ona 1 s which are 
usually employed equitably throughout a school system, the use of adult 
volunteers in a school seems to depend very heavily upon the wishes of the 
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principal. Where a principal is enthusiastic, the opportunities for use of 
these volunteers in an eler-eniary school are very extensive. Care needs to 
be taken in the provision of thorough orier. ation sessions for both the 
volunteers and teachers, as (difficulties occur if role expectations and 
ethical positions are not thoroughly understood. Lack of continuity of^ 
service provided by volunteers can produce soma problems for teachers, in 
that they may not be able to rely upon permanent help in the same way that 
they can f rcn paid paraprof ess i ona 1 s . 

Mobt adult volunteers view their invoivement, v.'hether regular or 
spasmodic, very favorably -nd usually v/ish that more parents could become 
Irterested. For some mothers, it represents their first work outside the 
home SJnce the birth of their children. Some reported that they had obtained 
confidence in their ability to work productively and that they may seek more 
regular paid employment. The parents have gained a better knowledge of the 
school's operation, achievements and problems, and a more rewarding school- 
community relationship can result. Unfortunately, those schools in lower 
socio-economic areas, with the greater need of increased adult assistance, 
have a smaller pool of volunteers from wh'ch to draw. Possibly such schools 
could receive more preferential allocations of paraprof ess i ona 1 staff. 

Some administrators felt that teachers frequently refused the offer 
of the services o^" adult voiunteers because they were unsure about how they 
could best be ^sed. Greater us.- could possibly be made of volunteers if 
teachers were better informed about how they can be used and about the 
skills of particular volunteers. Because coordination of volunteer services 
is essential and does take tin 3, benefit exists in assigning such coordina- 
tion to an employed pa roprof ess i ona 1 or to a staff member such as a 
teacher-1 i or.ir ian who works closely with a number of volunteers. 



Student Vo 1 unteers 

A decision was made initially not to include descriptions of the 
activities of student volunteers working on tasks in their own schools, 
because this practice is very commonly used. Nevertheless, as noted in the 
descriptions, some schools have formalized such activities to a considerable 
extent, even to recognizing them as Work Experience Programs. 

The cross-age tutoring programs, in which older students tutor 
younger students who are often in a different school, are usually viewed 
favorably. The Grade 9 option in which junior high students undertake a 
variety of tasks in an elementary school i :^ cG;vimoniy of less value: 
participating students should be carefully screened and the host school 
should ensure that they are only assigned to activities with an educational 
value. The same criticism could be directed at the experiences of some 
senior high students. 
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Ante cedents of Staff i ng Practices 

The deployment of professional teaching staff in various ways in 
the schools described seems to have occurred largely in response to th^ 
needs of particular instructional programs, rather than from a conscious 

. . P^irticular type of staffing structure. Therefore, 

md vidual schools can have considerable influence over their own internal 
^MJh"^ h''"^*'""'"'^' constraints resulting from factors such 

Trrlna r^"'^""' ' ^ ' ^ ' ^ ' ' ^ ' funding, and legal requirements. Some 
arrangements were established by school boards or their central office 
of' h' i continuation obviously depends upon the commitment and interest 
of the school staff. Encouragement of adult and student volunteers is also 
seen to have depended heavily upon the school staff, especially the principal 

..r '■^^P^ct to employment of teacher aides, most of the incentive 

appears to have come from schools, but their employment is based on a 
llToT'^'t Some school systems, notably the Calgary Roman 

Catholic Separa e School District, have taken the initiative and introduced 
extensive use of aides in individual schools. The establishment of the 
provincial Educational Opportunities Fund allowed some systems to employ 
more aides, as well as other staff. 

t.Ltir.? '.n/Jugn ^iJiBoiLAtaff LPg Practices 

Based upon these school descriptions, the major influences upon 
staffing practices which can presently be used in Alberta schools appear 
to be as f ol lows : 

(1) wishes of the principal and school staff; 

(2) policies of the school board; 

(3) needs of pup i 1 s ; 

(^) educational programs in the school; 

funding available from the provincial and federal governments 
and fro^ the school board, both basic and for special projects; 



(5) 



(6) pol icies of the ATA; 

(7) wishes of the school community; 

(8) tradi t ion; 

(9) expectations of the total educational community; 

(10) availability of student teachers and teacher interns; 

(11) availability of adult and student volunteers* 
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(12) practices used in other school jurisdictions; 

(13) school affiliation-public or private; and 

(,M training and .experti se of professional and paraprofess ional 



staff 



Educators wishing to implement greater ^ ' ^ ^ ^IJ" ' ' "'j °! , '^^^ 
,,eir schools Should ™ , 

^^po^nirt . hfr^ r:ctt;e (such as particular programs) or nee 
such s provision of expertise), rather than -^P^Y /^"^/^^ °,,e 

^•ff ^LfP f.irthPr While admitting that the influences listed above 

S ^onstrallu, t.. .eLa.cK.rs gain.d i™p.ess,on that 

• .:w;h„^1 schoo's have greater freedom to implement staffing and other _ 

;ja: :s1ian"K:;^o^on^, ..co,n„ o. ac.no„,ed,e^ -"'-^-e,- -'^Z" 

Alberta probably could benefit from total oi paitial adoption or 
the Practices which occur in the ten schools. 
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Differentiated staffing has been a topic of interest to Canadian 
schools since its development in the mid-1960's. The early diverse 
definitions of the concept contributed to the arguments and lack of 
consensus about the worth of differentiated staffing. It is now generally 
accepted to be an organizational attempt to improve instruction through 
reorganization of personnel and reallocation of tasks, with both 
professional and pa raprof es s i ona 1 staff differing in their responsibi 
functions and, sometimes, salaries. 



ties 



vL^5 'dea of differentiated staffing was first introduced at a time 
ot teacher shortages but it seems to be viable under a great range of 
conditions. Certain aspec^s associated with differentiated staffing, 
such as coilegial decision making and shifting non- i ns t rue t iona 1 duties 
away from teachers, are being introduced into schools at a time when 
teachers arp increasingly vociferous about their professional status. 

In general, parents and society at large are becoming increasingly 
interested m what is happening in schools. At the same time, through the 
deployment of pa raprof ess iona 1 s , differentiated staffing has provided an 
avenue for the utilisation of the services of those people who are 
interested m working in schools. Of all the aspects of differentiated 
staffing, this one has been perhaps the most accepted, pervasive and 
successf u 1 . 

Financial incentives to adopt differentiated staffing practices 
sucn as those from the i;.S. Office of Education, were generally lacking' 
in Canada at both the federal and provincial levels. Yet, a number of 
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schools across the country have adopted at least some aspects of differ- 
entiated staffing. Figures from Statistics Canada surveys of other Western 
Canadian provinces suggest that staffing patterns with extensive utilization 
of paraprofessiona! staff may also be present in Alberta. To date, however, 
data on staffing practices in Alberta schools have been sporadic and 
limited. The present study exaniinad alternative staffing practices which 
have developed in various parts of the province in order to explore the 
extent of and potential for d i f f erent i a led staffing in Alberta schools. 
This chapter contains a summary of the literature review, the research 
methodology and major findings of the study, and the conclusions and 
recommendations arising ^ rom these data. 



SURVEY OF RELATED LITERATURE 



' ince the major development of the concept of differentiated 
staffing was in the United States, most of the literature deals with 
attempts to implement it in that country. Canadian literature on the 
topic was also revievyed. 

Definitions of Di fferentiated Steffjj ia 

From the various definitions first proposed, differentiated 
staffing is now generally accepted to be an organizational attempt to 
improve instruction through reorganization of the teaching functions 
within a school so that together professional and pa raprofess i ona 1 staff 
perform all functions traditionally assigned to the classroom teacher. 
The extent of differentiation within each of these s taf f i ng _ ca tegor i es may 
be based on any combination of responsibility, skill, functions, or salary. 

There is no single model that encompasses all aspects of the 
concept. Yet, the premises that teachers differ in their teaching skills 
and the extent of their personal commitment to teaching, end that teaching 
is an omnibus role including many non-professional tasks ere basic to all 
mode 1 s . 

The concept of differentiated staffing was developed in response 
to the following factors: recognition of the omnibus role of teaching; 
increased financial restraints; the impact of new content, curricula and 
teaching methods; teachers' desire for increased participation in decision 
making; and societal concerns about the quality of instruction in schools. 



Pi fferent iated Staff ing in Practice 

The first generation models of differentiated staffing varied 
in the reasons given for implementation and in the aspects of differ- 
entiated staffing chosen. One of the earliest models was the Trump Plan 
for the Model Schools project which vjas based on the utilisation of 
paraprofessionals, development of a career line within teac^hing and 
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recognition of differences in teaching skills. The Temple City models had 
a itrongly economic rationale which induced the increased control of 
staffing costs, federal funding, the elimination of one :alary schedule 
tor all staff and the inclusion of paraprof ess iona 1 s . Cha rac te r i s »- i cs of 
these Temple City models were a teacher hierarchy based on competence and 
an increase in the adu 1 1 -s tuden t ratio obtained at minimum cost. 

,. Second generation models stressed the importance of needs assessment 
Che linking of the model to stated objectives and evaluation of outcomes, 
leacner differentiation was horizontal rather than vertical and based on 
aspects of the teaching function. Both the Sarasota, Florida and Mesa, 
Arizona models utilized pa raprof es s i ona 1 s, with the Sarasota model allocating 
all staff on the basis of a county-wide formula. 

English (1972:109) has suggested that future differentiated 
staffing models would place greater emphasis on individual teaching styles 
and their compa tab i 1 i ty with students' learning styles. 

Many of the major differentiated staffing projects in the Unitt..d 
States have been influenced by the funding requirements of the U.S. Office 
of Education. A general examination of twenty projects, many of which 
were not federally funded, showed two common characteristics: team 
teaching and utilization of pa raprof ess iona 1 s . Most involved teacher 
hierarchies, flexible scheduling, and extensive teacher participation in 
school decision making. 



Evalu ation of Differentiated Staffing Projects 

The few reported research studies which have examined student 
achievement in relation to differentiated staffing were all completed in 
elementary schools. In general, there were no statistically significant 
differences in the academic achievements of students in schools with 
differentiated staffing and students in control schools with traditional 
staffing patterns. Two studies concluded tnat training for staff on role 
status and concommitant responsibilities was essential. 

Studies on the impact of changes in the learning environment 
concluded that, in comparison with control schools, there was a greater 
involvement of students in learning, and more positive attitudes towards 
peer collaboration and change in teachers. 

Five studies examined teacher and administrator satisfaction with 
differentiated staffing. In general, teacher morale was high, and 
satisfaction was expressed with the following aspects of d i f fer it iated 
staffing: staff involvement in decision-making; career opportunities; 
curriculum development; using teacher talents and abilities; and staff 
relations. One study concluded that while organizational changes were 
not difficult to make, schools were less able to change basic organ i za t i ona 
beliefs, attitudes and values. 
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^' qs t Cons i derat i ons 

The major costs in differentiated staffing projects were in the 
planning, development and implementation stages. Important cost factors 
included in-service training for all categories of personnel, instructional 
materials, evaluation, project coordination, and the conversion of 
buildings. Operating costs were difficult to determine but were generally 
reported to be approximately equal to those of traditionally staffed 
schools except where there was no reduction in the number of certificated 
personne 1 . 



Implementation of Differentiated Staffing 

Studies of teachers' attitudes towards differentiated staffing 
indicate that administrators were generally more positive towards differ- 
entiated staffing than were teachers; that males were more positive than 
females; tha t seconda ry teachers were more positive than elementary teachers; 
and that as level of education or extent of involvement In differentiated 
staffing increased, so did the favorable reactions towards differentiated 
staffing. 



Planning Procedure s 

Apart from the factors which apply to planning and Implementing 
any change in education, important considerations mentioned In many 
studies were th^ extent of involvement of personnel and community -n 
determinirjg the rationale and objectives and the Importance of the 
involvement of teachers In decision making. 

Problems occurred either when the project was tightly controlled 
by school or central office administrators to minimize opposition in the 
planning and desiyn phases or when the initiating group did not recogniz 
the strain in ideology between independent teacher governance in schools 
and the strategy of directed change. 



The Canadian Experience 

In Canada, both the extent and form of differentiated staffing 
differ from those developed in the United States. While the guidelines 
associated with U.S. federal funding shaped to a large extent the 
features of American differentiated staffing projects, Canadian projects 
have been almost exclusively developed in response to local needf>. 
Although this has encouraged wide variation in the features of differ-^ 
entiated staffing adopted, certain commonalities are evident. All projects 
had as their first commitment the improvement of instruction through 
individualization of students' programs. Mary reorganized curriculum 
content areas, and placed teaching teams in charge of ''families" of 
approximately 150 to 300 students. All projects used the services of 
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paraprofessionals and/or volunteers, and some implemented extensive 
student-tutor programs. 

Employment of para professionals . Beginning in the early 1960's 
the numbers of paid paraprofessionals in schools have increased rapidly' 
This has been due to several factors including economic conditions during 
a time of teacher shortage and demands for the reduction of non- 
.nstructional duties by increasingly better-qualified teachers. 

The duties of teacher aides in the main have been non- i ns t ruct i ona 1 
with an emphas.s on clerical and supervisory tasks and on assisting the 
teacher in the classroom. 

Studies on teacher aide utilization have stressed the necessity 
of training for both aides and teachers. While the presence of aides did 
not influence the academic achievement of students, their services were 
regarded by teachers as essential. 

Volunteers . .There are no accurate figures on the numbers of 
volunteers in schools, but studies of particular situations seem to 
indicate that their duties are similar to those of paid teacher aides 



RESEARCH DESIGN 



_ The study sought to determine the extent of differentiated staffing 
practices in Alberta schools and school systems. 

A preliminary questionnaire was mailed to all superintendents in 
the province requesting information about specific professional para- 
professional and volunteer staffing categories and the numbers of' these 
personnel involved. Superintendents were also asked to indicate schools 
which they felt had staffing patterns that differed markedly from tradi- 
tional staffing arrangements. 

A second questionnaire surveyed a sample of Alberta schools and 
school staffs to obtain specific staffing information and data on teacher 
attitudes towards alternative staffing p.-actices. 

Relevant provincial legislation was examined and representatives 
from three major educational organizations, the Alberta Department of 
Education, the Alberta Teachers' Association and the Alberta School 
Trustees Association, were interviewed concerning this legislation the 
policies of their respective organizations and the opinion? of their 
members concern- various aspects of differentiated 'staffing. 

The most intensive data collection was at the school level Ten 
schools which had implemented aspects of differentiated staffing were 
examined and their staffs interviewed in order to describe the practices 
in o; ration, and to ascertain antecedents to, restrictions on, and 
Anticipated and unant i ci paved outcomes of the differentiated staffim 
practices in each school. =Lc.iiinj 
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FINOINGS OF THE SURVEY OF SUPERINTENDENTS 



The survey of school super ' ntendents in Alberta sought i n^'^^^mat i on 
with respect to differentiated staffing and the utilization of professional, 
paraprofessional and volunteer personnel in the school systems of the 
province. The findings reported in Chapter 3 reflect the responses of 
86 superintendents with responsibilities for 116 of the province's 1^1 
school jurisdictions. 

The more formal definitions of differentiated staffing enunciated 

in the literature review were not found in any school jurisdiction but 

there was a range of staff utilization throughout the province. Coinmon 

examples of school organization which had some of the components ot 

differentiated staffing were large group instruction, team teaching, 
departmentalization, and the use of various categories of paid aoO volunteer 
paraprofessional personnel . 

The complete absence of Master Teachers and the small reported 
number of Team Teaching Leaders may be the result of conscious efforts to 
adapt the more sophisticated models of differentiated staffing, W^'ch 
would include these two categories, to the needs of this Province- This 
absence of formally-designated positions may in part reflect the present 
attitude of the Alberta Teachers' Association toward a pyramidal structure 
of school organization. As one superintendent pointed out, the reduction 
in the number of team teaching leaders was a direct outcome of a contro- 
versy between the ATA and a school board. The overall examination of 
professional staffing categories in Alberta suggests an emphasis on 
col legial-professional relationships among teachers, as implied in the 
designation "subject area consultant/coordinator," and not on adrn • n i s t ra t i ve/ 
supervisory positions. 

The most widely used categories of school-based professional 
personnel were resource teacher., school counsellors, and remedia teachers . 
One percent or less of all schools were reported as having the following 
categories: Master Teachers, Team Teaching Leaders, Psychologists, ^ 
Community School Directors and AV Directors. However, the questionnaire 
sought information with respect to school -based personnel and it ^^r.not 
ta concluded that schools which were reported as not having the fo^*e- 
mentioned staffing categories had no access to these special ize^^ 
services; such services may be provided by personnel deployed on ^ 
system-wide or regional basis. 

The earliest professional category of staff differentiation to be 
introduced in Alberta appears to have been that of teache r- i ntern » 
which dates as far back as 193^. No new staff differentiation categories 
were apparently utilized until 1950 w^^^n school counsellors were appointed 
in some jurisdictions. In general, most staffing categories wer© not 
introduced until the 1960's and 1970*s. This may reflect the renewed _ 
interest and increased funding which schools received during thi^ period. 
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Superintendents also provided information with regard to additional 
professional staffing categories not listed on the questionnaire. These 
additional personnel who were frequently a reflection of local needs 
included reading specialists, native language teachers, teachers of English 
as a second language, and a religion consultant. 

Of the paraprofess iona 1 and support staff categories, the most 
widely used was that of typists/secretaries. Three out of four schools 
in Alberta have some form of clerical staff. Approximately one-half of 
schools have library aides and two out of five have teachers' aides/ 
instructional aides. 

The proportion of schools having library aides, laboratory aides 
and clerical aides was far higher in the Public and Roman Catholj. 
Separate School Districts which are mainly urban than in the rural Counties 
and Divisions. On the other hand, a higher proportion of County schools 
than of schools in the wore urban systems had supervision aides and 
business managers. 

In this province support staff categories would seem to date back 
:'0 1931 when typist/secretaries were introduced in at least one juris- 
diction. Other categories-, were introduced more recently from I955 
onward, witha fair concentration in the 1970's. Eight school superin- 
tendents indicated several additional categories not listed on the 
questionnaire. Undoubtedly this proliferation of support staff categories 
is related to the newer forms of funding, such as the Educational 
Opportunities Fund, which have been made available to school jurisdictions. 

Data with respect to volunteer personnel were more difficult to 
obtain from jurisdictions and were of a less reliable nature. This was 
due in part to the local nature of volunteer help, which is arranged for 
by individual schools not by the district offices, and in part to a 
basic-characteristic of voluntarism itself which lacks the stability and 
predictability of paid work. Yet even the tentative data that were 
provided did indicate a large resource of community personnel on whose 
time and dedication schools may and do draw. It would appear that this 
phenomenon of volunteer assistance in schools is of recent origin. That 
volunteer help does not always meet the needs of a school organization 
was indicated by those superintendents who changed, when funds w^re made 
available, from volunteer to paid categories. 

In summary, then. Alberta school jurisdictions have moved to 
specialize and diversify staff roles. These attempts to utilize rr.ore 
fuPy the potential human resources available to the school reflect some 
aspects of the concept of differentiated staffing which have been adapted 
to the regional and local needs of the province. 
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PRINCIPALS' AND TEACHERS' RESPONSES 



The survey of Alberta principals and teachers sought information 
about (1) present and preferred staffing practices, and (2) attitudes toward 
various-, aspects of differentiated staffing. Chapter 'ii reports the findings 
based on the responses of 255 principals and 3^2 teachers, representing 
80 percent of principals from a systematically selected group, 8b percent 
of principals from a nominated group and 55 percent of teachers sampled. 

The survey indicated thar. about two-fifths of all respondents 
regularly utilized paid aides. Proportionately more principals than 
teachers reported that aides worked for them one hour or more per day, 
and proportionately more principals than teachers had aides working for 
them for longer periods of time. 

About one in six respondents indicated that they could not 
effectively use the services of t ra i ned a i des , wh i 1 e the remaining five- 
sixths felt they could use such services for one or more hours during an 
average school day. Principals with aides tended to use more aides and 
more aide time than did teachers who had aides. In addition, principals 
preferred to haVe about twice the total aide time preferr^^d by teachers. 



I n 



the various sub-groups examined, most principals and teachers 
perceived"preparing instructional materials" as the most important 
activity to which aides should devote their time, and fewest perceived 
"planning for instruction" as the most important activity. 

When indicating the type of personnel they would like to see added 
first to the;; -chool staff most principals, whether with or without 
aides preferrec master teachers and fewest preferred teacher interns. 
However, most teachers with aides preferred the appointment of instruc- 
tional aides and fewest preferred teacher interns. Most teachers without 
aides preferred the appointment of clerical aides and, again, fewest 
preferred teacher interns. 

Both principals and teachers tended to agree that _ profess ional 
school based personnel should have more autonomy in dec'sions related to 
curriculum, teaching methods, rules and regulations, budgeting and 
staffing. As might be expected, principals tended to be more concerned 
with the utilization and development of staff, whereas teachers tended to 
be more concerned with curriculum development. 

The survey also indicated that teachers collaborated with other 
teachers and with aides to only a small degree in planning for instruction 
and in instructing. Not surprisingly, perhaps, teachers with ai'.es tended 
to collaborate more than teachers without aides in these two areas. 

With particular reference to d i f f e ren t i a ted staffing, respondents 
indicated mild agreement with the items measuring their willingness to 
participate in implementing alten.ative staffing patterns. Both principals 
and teachers tended to agree tha the ef f ec t i v. .ess of teachers could be 
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personnel'' ^^^^'^"'"^ °' ^^^^'^ P^"-"t tasks to non-certificated 



that ..hnn!^ ^Kn"n J"'^'"'^^ moderately strong agreement with the nc 
ha schools should have a better way of directly linking teacher ski 
to instructional responsibilities. i-t-aLner ski 



not i on 
S 



with ^K P'-l^^'P^ls and teachers tended to agree more strongly 

Zrl .1 above-mentioned autonomy items, with the ef feet i veness item 
and with the Imk item, and less strongly with the wiH ngnes i ems' 



LEGISLATION, POLICIES AND OPINIONS 



T.. ^ chapter 5 ;den.,f,ed the Department of Education, the Alberta 
Teachers' Association and the Alberta School Trustees Association a. rhr 
provincial organizations having a continued inte e^rif A^blrtl educat^or 
and reported on the policies and disDosiMnn^ J !^ Mioerta education, 

various aspects of school sa?fing?h?no?I organizations towards 

analv is of the written po c e of elch o ain ' °" ''''''' ' 

held .;th senior office.s^ or:::h°org^:nL°tl 'a^ '^^^ ^e^uf t ' o";:;:r ion- 
na.... completed .y the officers interviewed. The f o 1 I o^i n suLrry r 
centrates on mrormation gathered during the first two of these actLuies. 



Tjlg_j gp^''tmen t of Educati on 



^h. n ! ^ """'J cl P'-ovincial public service, written policies of 

the Department o Education are for the most part contained ^n prov ncial 

ass on' r '° staffing. The ScLol A^t 

assigns local school boards the authority to employ such personnel as are 

required but mandates that only provincially cert If icated teacher can be 

employed as teachers. However, Section 150(3) of this statute a ows 

' ■ "^^P^^^-^ P--^°"^ ^o be employed as French or o her 

second languaje instructors. ulmc 

th:,r ^n""'^ th.ir group interview, senior Department officers perceived 

hat the D.partPcnt has not found it necessary to adopt a position on h! 
use of teacher aides and noted that in many cases arrangements concerning 
the use of teacher aide, have been cooperatively developed by loca^ 
boards and teachers However, it was noted that the increased use of 

?aced b^ ^I''''ho'T°" P'"'''^^ ""^'^^^ '^V financial constraints 

faced by loca, boards and be contingent on teacher support. In the 
lat er case, the establishment of an acceptable professional teacher- 

iTso JanlTT " ' '''"'^'^^ prerequisite. The Department officers 

also suggests,! f.at present pre-service and in-service training does not 

appear to equ p iieachers with <;kilU tn m^r^r,^ a . T 

^h^ff Tu \- fc . manage and supervise auxi 1 a ry 

Starr. The differentiation of orof pss i nn;^ l cf = ff ^^i ^ . 

. . . i-Toi esb I ona I statr roles was not seen to 

be - current issue or problem. In conclusion, the officers observed hat 
no major provincial program or thrust concerned with school staffing was 
anticipated by the Department of ilducation in the near future. 
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The Aiberta Teac herLl_As 50ci a t i on 

The Alberta Teachers' Association, as the representative association 
of A,bo.-Ia%eachers. has a considerable body '^^^^d : W 

staffing practices in Alberta ^flfl''';;;^^^^^^^^^^ teacher! 
to the employment and deployment of ^^'^P[°^l^l[°"y .Jl-J^ supervision and 
should have control of the Pl^""^^-^^' ^^^'2"""" °1, 'soo^s bM^t^ for 
evaluation of aides, and that as teachers have to a ^^^^^""^^ ' ' ^ , , , es 
tP;,china they should perform most of the instruction. Teaching acciv . 
irnd io'be defined in ATA policy as diagnosing -d Prescr, ,ng s u 
learning needs and educational programs , , mplement , ng ^^^^^ ' ' ^ , 
and evaluating results of the educational P^°"^^^ ..'^ 
papers published by the ATA serve to endorse the official polices 

-hp two senior staff officers of the ATA interviewed indicated that, 
although'n: Txtant ATA policy would P-^t differentiation ° P- "--^ 
functions for members, the employment of aides by board; to replace 
han upplement. a teacher would be contrary to 0° 
was "OUd niay frequently ^^^^^^ ™^ ^ Zt tnstan^sleLbirs 
TaSe "epir'e ^ u t vo u teerl as being involved in perceived ab.ses of 

c£:hf:iir:Sirbr:rrrrora^-:ror;ra^^ 

rnt:^:ird"™^:st:dTbar;r:br:: :^ 

o he ATA the government should not be involved in '^\"'^[['"\[°" 

of a^des T^ey added that it would be unlikely for teacher 

^fo 2: -membership in the ATA in the future It be, ng.aen " „ 

^°L::fed SLtlhrrrefe^runWe"! rJ:nn!:rp'o.-= tiachers could 

TeTu re t d^to'pro^id: instruction in - ^f^'^faied'st"?! 9"°"' 

z :rsji:; rci::t:u:rarb:-;-nd:st::^!rars:?e:"bie lom 

the perspective of the ATA. 



The Alberta ScJ jOolJlrusJee^Assoc i a t i on 

As the representative association of Alberta school boards, the 
ASTA has'a ^ber^f wr i t ten PO^^cies that tend to su por. .^^ 
differentiated staf ing. In P^^^^ '"^^^^/f,^^^ ^^^^ consider necessary, that 
boards should be able to engage .11 ^^^^^ .J'/,,^ persons, and that 

some instruction may be provided by '^^^J certificated staff, 

non-certificated personnel are to be subordinat.= to certiticateo 

The four officers of the ASTA interviewed noted that differentiated 
staffing practices in Alberta schools have ^^n adopted as a resu 

recommendations made by school ^V^^^Vschoof [udg'ting in L^ra^ Alberta 
that the introduction of decentralized school ^f^f f^^"^? , i ng 

srhool jurisdictions had been associated with ^ i ^ ^^en c i a tea s c y 
schoo jurisa Aiberta trustees would probably respond favcably 

practices, and that Alberta crubLce^ .. , .effing patterns. Confusion 

-girSrng rhi'it^-^^oror-rp;^ 
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by the ASIA officials as probably contributing to many of the problems 
concerning the use of aides. 

These officers also observed that certification and un i ni;!ation 
of aides would not appear to be desirable from the present perspective of 
their organization. The introduction of professional development programs 
to foster the skills and attitudes necessary to manage changes associated 
with the adoption of differentiated patterns of staffing was seen as being 
desirable, as was the maintenance of the present incremental approach to 
the adoption of differentiated staffing practices in Alberta. 

Sun.^ ary of Legis l ation, Policies and Opinions 

in broad terms, the information gathered from these three 
provincial organizations allows five genera! observations to be made. 

1. There would appear to be a growing need at the provincial level 
to define ''teaching. " The general consensus among the three provincial 
organizations is that this task will probably be left for resolution in the 
cour t s . 

2 . The i n t roduc tion of preservice and ins vice instruction for 
teachers in the uoe and management of aides would be considered worthwhile 
by all "hree provincial organizations, 

3. The three provincial organizations would not appear to welcome 
at this time the implementation of a provincial certification scheme for 
teacher aides. 

A. On the whole, differentiated staffing practices in Alberta 
appear to have been initiated at the local level and not as a result of 
direct action by the three provincial organizations- 

5. The three provincial organizations have adopted an essentiaMy 
conservative stance to the development of differentiated staffing in 
Alberta and would tend to favor maintenance of the present incremental 
pattern of development. 



FINDiNGS OF TKE ON-SITF VISITS 



The staffing practices of ten schools chosen from those named by 
superintendents and after consultation with various field personnel were 
examined. An attempt was made to include schools throughout Alberta, 
from both ur Dan and rural jurisdictions, covering all grade levels, and 
including private schools. 

Each school's staff differentiation practices were examined on-site 
and data concerning antecedents, problems and outcomes were obtained. 

Of the ten schools examined, eight were located in urban areas, 
four served low socio-economic populations, one had d majority of Indian 
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students and one served children with deve 1 op. i^-n ta i and physical handicaps. 

The present staffing practices and instructional programs in each 
school have all been implemented since 1970. The extension of staffing 
categories and numbers was evident in every school, with all employing 
■paid parapi ^fessionals. In most cases the funding was either from a 
decentralized school budget or from central office funds. In one case, 
however, an aide was paid from an Educational Opportunities Fund grant. 

The duties of paid aides differed little from school to school.- 
In general, they performed clerical duties, supervised students and 
assisted teachers in the classroom. The percentage of time spent on these 
tasks varied with the individual teacher, but clerical tasks absorbed the 
greatest proportion of their time. 

Only in one instance, at Calling Lake, was the orimary task of 
the aide identified as assisting the teacher within the classroom. 
Utilizing the services of the aide for clerical tasks was discouraged, 
since the roles of the aide as translator and cultural n-.odel was considered 
most important. The position of teacher aide was also considered to be a 
possible stepping stone to a teaching career, while at the Activity Centre 
aides mentioned the lack of any long-ten,i salary schedule and career 
opportunities as reasons for the frequent turnover in paraproress lonal 
staff. 

Besides employing paid aides, chiefly for clerical tasks, eight 
schools utilized the services of adult volunteers. Their duties varied 
from that of assisting teachers either inside or outside the classroom to 
helping in the library or running a lunch program. Of the ten schools, 
elementary schools and those in middle to high income areas were most 
likely to have .he services of adult volunteers. In almost every case 
the volunteer was female and had a child attending the school. 

Student volunteers provided assistance in six schools. In one 
high school they were hired as paid personnel for library, clerical or 
cafeteria duties, and in two other high scK...ols student volunteers 
rpceived wor!: e.v.perience credit. !n twr elementary schools, junior high 
school students provided as s i s tance to teachers and worked with students 
as part of the junior high option program. Elf'mentary students were 
involved in working with younger pupils within the school in one instance, 
and visiting elementary students played and interacted socially with the 
exceptional children at the Activity Centre. 

Staff differentiation in its full meaning would seem to involve 
not only tne addition of staffing categories but also the necessity of 
changes in curriculum and instruction, and in teacher decision-making 
power. Of the ten schools examined, two had developed strongly individ- 
ualized programs with large and small group and individual sessions. Of 
these only one had introduced curriculum changes more extensive than the 
tailoring of course content to learning packs. In two other schools 
curriculum changes and individualized instruction had been introduced 
into specific programs. Team teaching as a method of instruction was 
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employed in four schools but often involved more group planning than 
actual instruction. Curriculum changes and the individualization of 
instruction have been introduced mainly at the senior high school level 
and in one junior high school while changes in staff i ns t ruct i onc^ i patterns 
vjere evident throughout the K- 1 2 range with teachers in rrost schools 
cooperating in group plannin-j and in some instances in team teaching. 

No school had adopted the advisory board format common in U.S. 
examples of differentiated staffing. A near equivalent was the traditional 
department heads' (or equivalent) meeting, but the range of decisions open 
to American advisory councils waf. not evident in their Canadian counter- 
parts. At most, teachers had inc'-eased their decision-making powers in 
the traditional areas of curriculum and instruction. 

More changes were evident at the administrative level. The 
advent of new proc-ams and increased student guidance inprograni matters 
encouraged the spe^. i a 1 i za t i on of duties for administrators in several 
schools. However, the division of duties was more dependent on the skills 
ot the individual administrators than on any conceptualization of adminis- 
trative vas ks . 



The 'Icdel Schools Project at Bishop Carroll High School in Calgary 
seems CO have directly influenced the development of two of the staffing 
practices. In one other case, the original thrust came from a school 
board member while in the remainder of the other schools either the 
original idea came from the principal, often in consultation with his 
staff, or from individual staff members. In general, where the major 
thrust was by the principal with the agreement of his staff, the chief 
innovation was most often the extension of staffing categories and the 
involvement of pa raprof ess iona 1 5 both paia and volunteer in the life of 
the school. Where the chief impetus came from central office personnel 
or from staff members and principal, then more extensive changes involving 
curriculum and ^-istructlon and teacher decision-making power as well es 
the inclusion o' pa rap rof ess i ona 1 s was likely. 

In those schools where staff differentiation was most fully 
implemented, the importance of having a compatible staff who subscribed 
to a particular teachi;,, -ind school philosophy and who identified and 
v/orked for the same educational goals was evident. 

In all schools where individualization of instruction had been 
introduced, teachers' duties had changed. There was greater emphasis on 
curriculum planning and development of learning units. Teacher? also 
spent considerable time supervising and advising students and marking and 
evaluating their wc-k. In these situations, teacher aides were also more 
involved in supervision of students than in a regular classroom situation. 
Both teachers and aides were least satisfied with the supervisory aspect 
of this instructional technique. 

The development of the teacher-advisor position was also common 
to a number of schools. Although most teachers subscribed to the importance 
of this function, many felt that the work entailed was more extensive than 
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the time allocated and wished for fewer advisees or more t i r^e • in one 
school, individual leach^r preference vjas seen as the basi^ for future 
spec i a 1 i ra t i on in this area. 

GENERAL FINDINGS 

The major findings of the study are summarized below under three 
headings. In the first section are listed those pertaining to the extent 
ct' development of differentiated staffing in Alberta schooU. Next are 
presented the findings related to school-based professional personnel. 
Finally, those with particular reference to the utilization of paraprofes- 
sionals in schools are summarized. 



D i f feren tiated Staffing 

1. There was a general lack of knowledge about differentiated 
staffing and wide variation in the definitions of this concept. 

2. No attempts had been made to replicate in their entirety the 
differentiated staffing models described in the literature- 

3. There is a wide variety in the alternative staffing practices 
which have been introduced in the province, most of these initiated since 
1970. 

k. The alternative staffing practices identified Were developed 
in response to local school or community concerns about the quality of 
instruct ion . 

5. There was an absence of long-ierm planning and needs assessment 
prior to the implementation of alternative staffing patterns in the 

prov i nee . 

6. No large scale funding programs to support the development of 
differentiated staffing models have been inaugurated and some alternative 
staffing practices have been discontinued due to financial restraints. 

7. From the point of view of the three major organizations. Alberta 
Education, The Alberta '::hool Trustees Association and The Alberta Teachers' 
Association, the present extent of staff differentiation has been based on 
local initiative and has not resulted from any direct action on their part. 

8. The three major organizations favor continuation of^the 
present incremental approach to future policy development On differentiated 
staf f i ng . 
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Profess ional Per son ne 1 

1. There were few instances of the development of a teacher hier- 
archy heyond ihe tnditional dopartnent hec-id position and no instances of 
pay differentials where differences i'n'salary were directly linked to 
specific instructional duties. 

2. To date, the extent of differentiation of certificated personnel 
has been horizontal rather than verticaland based chiefly on the addition 
of in~school personnel specializing in individual student needs, such as 
resource teachers, remedial teachers and guidance counsellors, and in some 
instances based on instructional methods, such as small group, large group 
and individual instruction. 

3' While few teachers collaborated with other teachers and with 
aides in planning and in instructing, two-thirds of teachers desired 
ificreased opportunities for collegial ass i s^,.ance . 

^. Two-fifths of teachers were willing to participate in the 
implementation of alternative staffing patterns which they saw as improving 
the quality of instruction; the majority did net feel that alternative 
staffing praccices would provide a better matcfi between salaries and 
respons i b i ] i t i es . 

5. While opportunities for increased teacher participation for 
all aspects of the school program had been implemented in some of the 
staffing practices studied, over two-thirds of teachers in the general 
survc/ desired greater in-schooi responsibility and discretion in decisions 
on school rules and regulations, budgeting, and staffing, as well as the 
traditional areas of curriculum and instructional methods. 

6. In the staffing practices examined the functions of within- 
school administrators have become more complex and administrative ."oles 
more closely linked with the competencies of the ro 1 e- i ncumben t s . 

7. Principals opted for the addition of professional staff while 
teachers desired that additional staff should be in one of the paraprofes- 
s iona 1 categories. 

8. The three major organizations favored the introduction of 
preservice and inservice i ns t rue t i on f or teache r s on the role and 
utilization of paraprof ess iona 1 s . 

9. There appear to be some contradictions in the prlicy state- 
ments of the Alberta Teachers' Association concerning the uti:*zation of 
paraprofess iona 1 s and some confusion among teachers about the .nterpreta- 
tion of these policies. 



Paraprofess i ona 1 and Support Personnel 

1. The addition of a pa rap ro f ess i ona 1 staffing category to schools 
was the most widespread aspect of staff differentiation in Alberta. 
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2. Teachers saw the shi^tinq of non- i ns t ruct i ona ] responsibilities 
CO paraprofpss ! ona Is as inprovina teacher effectiveness and making better 
use of scarce tunds. 

3. Thirty-nine percent of schools e'^ployed paid teacher aides/ 
instructional aides and 33 percent enployed paid school aides/general aides. 

k. The utilization of pa raprof ess i ona 1 s ranged from those scnools 
v/iih student tutors and adult volunteers to chose with paid i n s t ruct i jna 1 
assistants, couno j 1 1 or aides and teacher aides. 

5. The duties most co^nonly assigned to pa r ao rof es s i ona 1 s by 
teacher> and principals v.'ere the preparati^ri of instructional Materials 
and rne provision of assistance to students, and they preferred that aides 
continue to spend nos t time on these ar^d least t:n- on planning for 

Inst ruct ion . 

6. A substantial proportion of special funding programs, 
especially the Educational Opportunities Fund and the Local Initiatives 
Project grants, has been used to pay the salaries of parat, ofessional 
pe r Sonne 1 . 

7. At present, little has been done to develop certification 
procedures for pa rapro f ess i ona 1 s , lO recognize formal training obtained 
in teacher aide programs or to unionize pa rap ro^es s i ona 1 s . 

8. The multip.icity of lOle -r^e f i n i t i ons by the provincial 
associations, individual school boards, administrators and teachers has 
left manv aides unclear about their role in the school. 

9. There is lack of agreement between the Alberta School Trustees 
Association and the Alberta Teachers' Association on the granting of 
Ministerial Letters of Authority which a H o\-. non-certificated personnel 

to teach. 

10. The i nvo ! vemen t of volunteer pers on ncl to a^ ist in the 
classroom and to prepare instructional matericM^, vyh i ch i-is occurred 
mainly in urban areas and at the elementary leve^, is entirely dependent 
upon the wishes of the principal and the nar.ure or the school community, 
and causes unigue problems related to task assignment and the uncertainty 
of the service. 

11. Student volunteers were extensively u^ed in the schools either 
to act as tutors or to provide pa rap rof es s 1 ona 1 service, without apparent 
consideration in some instances to the educational value of these 
experiences for the students involved. 
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C^NlCLUSlONS AND IMPLICATIONS 



The c;^^c^;^^^'^^n^- '^•rising iron the findings of the :,t:udy and their 
inipl i cat ions -^Ibert^ education are presented here under the same three 

headings us^d ^b^^e- WUhin each section the conclusions are first listed 
and then gene''^] ^omm^n^^ and recommendations for possible action presented. 



Ojjnfe_renjtj_a^^ : ons 

1. X^'^ ^'^ner^i lack of Jge about d i ffe rep m ated ring 
nas boen duQ lack ^[ (a) pub .y on methods of st-ffing s.r.ools, 

(b) opportuni ^ to vi^'t a variety of alternatively s: ffed schools, and 

(c) direct c^p^^u ^^9^^en ^ to consider- alternative ways of staffing schools 
to obtain a b^^t^^" matc^' between teacher skills and instructional respon- 
s i b i I i t i e s . 

2. (^^^^^^v^^g educational experience for students has to be 
the primary rn^^i-ze for ^^e development of alternative staffing practices 
and they must ''^^Uct ]0Z^\ character! st . cs if the change is to be 

ef f e : t i ve . 

?• T^^ ^'^ck of Sufficient planning prior to implementation and 
the paucity i r-^rv i prog rams for all personnel, on curriculum 
development : t';^^ t ruc^ ' ona 1 methodologies related to the proposed 

staffing chan^^S, Have proven ted a number of alternative staffing practices 
from realizing t:!'^'^ fu^^ potertial. 

^1. jf^ ^^':>p^\oO of a leadership role in support of the 'evelcp- 
ment of alterJ^^tJ^e sta^^ing practices hy Mie three provincial organiza- 
tions has bee<^ Ni"c:er^,j oy their differing positions on the contingent 
issues of adu^^^ ^orsus ^eache r- pup i 1 ratios, the qualifications of the 
personnel who niv^n ^"^Pecial permission to teach, and the interpretation 

of "adequate \ s ]oo'' of non-ce r t i f i ca t ed personnel. 

D i f feren t i a t e '^^J^ t'j^h q i mp 1 i ca t i ons_ 

Gener-^^ C^^^^me\]i^ de:iving from the above conclusions are presei.Led- 
m M",is sccti(7''' ]^ brief state.-^ents many of which contain recommendations 
for action a-, lBVel$» one with a provincial and regional emphasis, and 

the other rnor^ \p^^\^'\c^^^y relatec to school boards and indi/idual schools. 




I. u 's ''ecomfti^^dtid that Alberta Education, The Alberta 
Teachers' A^^^c'^tion, th--. Alberta Sch-'^ol Trustees Association, and 
educators c^^'^^-^ 1 i y > footer and ^acili.ote the development at the 
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local level of alternative "contingency" staffing arrangements for 
schools, wnich take into account the situational characteristics. 



ireaier reccigri 



tlcn 3r,d puh licit,, should be accorded to 
alternative staffing practices which have been successfully utilized 
In other Alberta schools, and elsewhere. The wide dissemination ot 
this docunient containing descriptions of ten such "contingency 
practices is recommended as a first step. 

\ c -cial fund to assist in planning and implementation of 
-native surfing practices should be set up at the provincial l^vel. 

4. Greater recognition s^-.uld be given to situational differences 



between schoo 
scrioo 1 s . 



jurisdictions in the provision of funds for sta 



ng 



c The development of various blueprints for the planning and 
i, Implementation of alternative staffing structures should be completed 



and niade available for consultation by trustees, central office 
personnel and school staffs. 

6 The three major organizations should work toward a resolution 
of the contingent issues of d'^finitlons of "teacher," and "teaching" 
instead of leaving these decisions to the courts. 

7 Each organization should clarify its own policies, with regard 
to teachers, teaching and adequate supervision of paraprof ess i ona 1 s . 

8 -^.reater publicity should be given to the policies of each 
organization, especially in relation to teachers' specific concerns 
about the roles and utilization of paraprofess lona 1 s . 

9 Th- -otion of a given teacher-pupil ratio should be generally 
icc'pte"-- as a guide to program enhancement and further that steps be 
taken to gradually increase the adult-pupil ratio in schools. 



J 



Scho,: 1 



ds and schoo 1 s , 



1 Greater recognition should be given to local situational 
factors, such as, cna rac ter i s t i c s of students, and the socio-economic 
setting of the school, in planning alternative 
pa t te rns . 



'contingency" staffinq 



2 The impact of local situational factors should be a i ven 
greater weight in the allocation c: numbers and typer of protessional 
and paraprof ess ional personnel to shools. 

3 More opportunities to visit a variety of alternatively 
staffed schools should be made available to in-school personnel. 
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The avivantaci' of giving f orr:a 1 recognition to the notions 
"teacher-pupil ratio" jnd ' 'ad u 1 t - pup i I ratio" is recognized; however, 

rigid application specific ratios is seen to nave deleterious 
et-ects -.-.'hen stafMng school j u r i s c i c t i on 5 ar.i sc.uols having >pecia] 
needs. j 

I 



Professional Personnel : Conclusions 

1. The development of a professional "caching hierarchy has been 
general Iv discarded in Alberla in favor of staff differentiation by 
curricular or instructional specialization. 

2. Teachers t h roughou t the prov i nee a re ready to pa r t i c i pa te in 
alternative staffing practices as evidenced by their desire for greater 
collegial assistance, by their desire for opportunities to be involved in 
alternative staffing practices and by the extent of staff collaboration in 
many of the projects funded by the Educational Opportunities Fund grants. 

3. The presence of many alternative staffing practices is 
associated v;ith increased school autonomy in budgeting, staffing, curric 
ulum development and instructional methodology, 

k. Alternative staffing practices involve different administrative 
competencies and require a reexamination of administrative roles. 

5- Teachers v i ev; the introduction of paraproT ^sionals to the 
schools as part of a general trend to redefine the duties of the profes- 
sional teacher by shifting non - i ns t rue t i ona 1 responsibilities to para- 
profess i ona 1 s . 

6. Lack OT sufficient preservice and inservice programs on the 
role and utilization of teacher aides has hampered the utilization of such 
personnel in schools. 

7. Much of the cor-fuslon about the types of duties v^hich may be 
assigned to pa raprofes s i ona 1 and to volunteer personnel has arisen from 
teachers' lack of knov;'edge of, and variety of possible interpretations 
given to, the policy statements of the teachers' association. 

Professional Personnel : I mp 1 ications 

The i mp 1 i ca 1 1 ons and recommenda t ions for possible action in 
decision areas affecting professional personnel are outlined in this 
sect ion . 
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1. Gre.iier atiention should bo givet^ to tne systematic 
allocation of resource personnel to schools, s^ch as reading 
clinicians for elc-entary schools, and the present emphasis on the 
addition of in-school personnel specializing in "^idividual student 
needs should be continued. 

2 . The i n t roduc i. i o^^ of a teacher assistant or teache intern 
categor\ on a v/ide-scaie basis and the nore extensive use of student 
leacners are reco^nn^^nded >ince teachers h 3 . n^ed. in their work wit 
••tLjdents. for specialized assistance -hould not be assigned to 

d'-iua I i f i ed De rsonne 1 . 

3, Instruction on the utilization of pa r.- p ro f e - ^ i ona 1 s 
-^^ould be an integral part of university preservice prograrr.s for 
teach.e r . 

^4. Provincial and regional workshops for central office and 
school-based administrative personnel should be designed, giving 
attention to tfie planning, introduction and coordination of alternat 
staffing na 1 1 e rns . 

— — 



B. School boards and schoo 1 s . 



1. Boards should give greater recognition to the potential 
advantages of staffing their schools in alternative ways and should 
provide school staffs v/ith more opportunities to participate in the 
development and implementation of alterf.ative "contingency" staffing 
p r ac t i ces . 

2. Boards and schools should give greater recogn i t i on to t ho need, 
v/hen developing newer staffing models, for increased school and staff 
autonomy in budgeting, staffing, curriculum development and 

i ns t rue t i ona 1 met hodo 1 ogy . 

3. Recognition should be given to the possible liiv.iting factor 
of using only one basis for dssigninq staff or of funding for staff and 
applying this uniformly to all scriools within a system 

^4. Boards ond schools should acknowledge that the introduction 
of alternative staffing pra'Mccs will involve greater numbers of 
in-school personnel in planr ng, organizing, coordinating and super- 
vising, including the provision of an additional component to the 
teacher ^vo.k-load, that of supervising pa rapro f es s i ona 1 s . 
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b- GrocJter einp'~^i i s s;.)ij]d be given to the provision of tpi^ervice 
2-- :.qra"rs for all professional staf^r on teacher- r^\^e utilization and to 
fic: provisi-jn o: ir'-bcnool orientations and in service sessions fc- c-oth 
r.roTest) i or.-i i and pa rop ro fe ^ r> I ona 1 st«:f on a r-^Qular basis. 

6. Boards and schools should give recoQ-iticn to the importance 
of adequate planning and needs assessment for r successful implementa- 
tion of new : -.offing practiceb. 

7. Allowance should be -:3de for greater flexibility in the 
^K-qan I ZG t i on of acm i n 1 s t ra t i ve personnel within the school, and 
in>^erv!ce sessions on the pirininc:, introduction and coordination 
of aspects of alternative staffinq patterns should be provided for 
a jr I n i s t ra t i ve personnel. 



P a r a p ro f e s ^. i c n a 1 ? jr s on n e 1 : C o n c 1 u s ions 

1. Although the utilization of pa rap rof ess i ona 1 s was the most 
widespread and highly regarded aspect of staff d i f f eren t i on , too few 
schools had acces'S to paid aides. 

2. Any expansion of pa rap rof es s i ona 1 services is severely 
limited by the present financial status of pa raprofess iona 1 funding 
and the budget constraints which have been placed on school boards. 

3- It is essential that the job status of some pa raprof es - i ona l 
categories be enhanced if schools are to attract to these positions the 
quality of personnel which they require. 

^. A lack of consensus on role definition, ana ambiguity 
concerning their relationship with other staff members, is having a 
negative effect on the mcale and on the performance of pa rap rof es s i ona I s 
v;i thi n schoo 1 s . 

5. The involvement of the community, through the use of adult 
volunteers as resource persons, has enriched the educational programs of 
schools, but such personnel should not be viev;ed as an alternative to pa i j 
a i des . 

6. Junior high course options and senior high work experience 
programs, which involve tudents as tutors or teacher aides, should be 
examir^ed carefully to ensure th::t all students involved are being 
provided a"va luable educational experience. 

Paraprof ess i ona 1 Per son ne 1 : I mp 1 ica t i on s 

Implications and recommendations for possible action in a variety 
of decision areas having consequences for school-based parap, .fessional 
personnel are outi ined below. 
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Provipcial and reg i ona 1 . 



r 



1. General reco^^ni-Jon should be given to ihe important 
contributions which paraprofess icnal . are making and can make to 
schools at all levels. Additional conditional funding for paraprofes 
sionals should be prcvided- 

2. The devel-:^ment of career lines for p^raprof ess iona ! s , v;hich 
includc-'categories ::^ch as clerical aide and instructional aide 
outlined in the Chamchuk (1973) report, should be irltiatea. 

3. Greater atten- - should ^e given to the development of 
standards for teauher a i -e training programs. 

A certification program for certain categories of para- 
nrofessional s should be developed at the provincial level. 

5 Formulating a definition of non-teach"ng duties, rather 
than stressing the teaching act, is viewed as a desirable step to the 
fuller utilization of both p: ^fessional and pa raprof ess i ona 1 staff m 
the schools of the province. 



B. School boards and schools. 



1 Boards should continue to expand the pa rap rof es s i ona 1 
services in schools and experiment with different ways of utilizing 
such berv i ces . 

2 Task analysis of ihe v;ork assigned paraprof ess iona 1 s should 
done" in individual schools so that i • -e comprehensive and accurate 

role descriptions could be provided to applicants for paraprof ess i ona 1 
pos i t i ons . 

3. Recognition of formal training completed by pa raprof ess i ona 1 s 
should be given in terms of assigned duties and perhaps salaries. 

^ it As with professional personnel, the importance of in-school 

orientations and inservice sessions f.>r paraprofess iona 1 personnel is 
acknowledged and recommended. 

b. Individual schools should continue to use adult and student 
volunteers where the services of such personnel prove worthwhile for 
all con-erned; however, care must be exercised not to assign them 
responsibilities which require the expertise of a teacher, intern, or 
t ra i ned a i de . 
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I i-:r^ options and .-^cr'. ei:f. r i e nee progro^^s .■:r^'c'-\ 

involve -tudents as t.ic"^ or ie3cner aides should n^ove forward 
^ ca^ : I ; , , giving aoe^uaie -::::er:M>n to the actual as well as 
( I i o 1 c- • u c a t . V" -^,3 i ocp;-':' i 1 :7 I o f ail b lode '.IS involveo. 



Su-^^-^.iry of St Ljy Implicat ions and Potential 
I nt e rven ti on Strategies 

The findings and conclus'ons of the stud, identify several problerr^ 
are-i- j-c possible courses of ociion related o the implementation of 
aiternaiive staffing practice- in Alberta. Tr,ese v>ere discussed in the 
preceding sections of tnis chci^^ier. The major points of intervention ol- 
faction areas" identified in the study are presented in tabular form in 
FigLjt^e 7.1 for ease of access by decision makers and otners. They we^e 
placed within the framework of organizational environments developed by 
Hall (197^] which was used as a general guide to data collection and 
ana lysis. 

Some of these "action areas" imply needed deve 1 op'iien t s in the tech- 
nology of teaching and administration; some involve possible changes in 
legi< Nation and policies; some appear to require a resolution of political 
differences; others have an economic base; and still others are specific 
to cultural and demographic factors. These five sets of "en v i ronnvn ta 1 " 
variables mentioned by Hall can vi .ved as intervention strategi and 
form the vertical divisions in Figure 7.1. 

Further, the "action areas" r avo been classified acc^ rdinq :o 
their general relevance to professional personnel, both teachers and 
administrators, and to pa rap .'of e s s i ona 1 personnel. 

If better ut" tion is to be made of the ^yaf^ied human resources 
present 'v availa. !< •:^ntially avnilable in our scho^jis, certain 

actions v.ould seem ; called for. The resolutior^ of the problems 

identified by these "action ar^^as" is seen as a chal enging but not 
impossible task. Many of the problems and issues identified throughout 
the study are probably best resolved at the local level of the individual 
scnool or school board; o "^nrs, such as those involving ..hanges in law or 
provincial funding programs cen only be resolved by action at the 
provincial or regional levels. For this reason, within each category in 
Figure 7-1 the "action areas" are separated into two additional classifica- 
tions. Those having imp' 'cations for, or calling for decisions by, 
provincial and regional educational rjthorities are mentioned first; ones 
having implications for district^ and school-level decision makers are 
t hen listed. 

Decision ma. s at the p rov incial and regional levels ;,iy cho^^.e 
to adopt intervention st^at.qi'-- based on one or several of the five 
environmental domains shown: likewise, decision makers at the school 
board or individual school leve^ nviy take actions implied in o.ie or more 
of th'^se domains, f^.' ] "action areas" ar'e recommended for the treatment 
implied in the Conclusions and Implications section of this chapter, and 
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Staffing 
Categorie^j and 
Decision Making 
Levels 



PROFESSiOfJAL 
PERSC^JNEL 

Provincial/ 
Kecicnal 



Er:\ iron^^enial Dcrains Affeclinq School Stafiinq Practices 



Technologi.al 
Condi tic'is 



Blueprir.s tor planninq 
and iniplenenting alter^ 
na:i .c ; :afi 'ng, 

Oefinitic"< r leacnlnq, 
teacher, lo n arc 
"adequate sup-. "visl 

Preservlce Droq^ms on 
the u e end supervision 
of p,. iprofessionals. 



Boards/ 
Schools 



P^WFESSIONAL 
PERSONNEL 

Provincial/ 
Regional 



Boards/ 
Schools 
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Inservice programs on 
the use anrl supervision 
of par^iprotessiofwils. 

Linking of st'iffing prac- 
tices to curricular and 
insiructlonal change. 

F'exibi 1 ity of adminis- 
trative staffing. 



Role definitions for 
paid and volunteer 
personnel. 

Preservice programs 
for aides. 



Inservice programs for 
aides and volunteers. 



Leoal 
Cone'; ions 



School Act 
definition of 
"teacner" 
Sections /3J'- 

Levei^ of 
t^jlninq a^id 
ceriif icet'or 
required fcr 
different 
professionals. 



Political 
Conditions 



Faci 1 itai ion of 
jalternativ': staffing. 

^Resciuticr c 
"leacher-pupi!" vs- 
"adult'pupil" ratios. 

Status of studdit-^dP^ 
intern-teachers. 

Policies on 
"teaching/' 
"non-teacnina." 



Economic 
Conditions 



Collective 
agree -iits on 
allc ition of 
insi.uctional 
and adminis^ 
trative tifne. 



Certification. 

Stancafdizntion 
of 'paifiing. 



Recognition of 
training in 
colleiMve 
agreeme: 'S. 



System-wide pol icy on 
special ized personnel. 

Pressure to increase 
participation in 
decision making on 
staffing, budgeting, 
prografii development. 



Poi .cies on use of 
paraprofessionals. 



Questions of certifi- 
cation/unionir tion. 

Career lire concept 
(job status). 



?^ecoqn ition of 
situational 
differences 
In funding 
for staff. 

Financial 
incentives 
for planning 
and tr* il of 
alternative 
staffino. 



CUi^ral, 
Deniographic, 
Social and 
Ecological Conditions 



Adequate 
planning and 
"needs assess- 
ment" funds. 



Special 
funding to 
promote use 
and equal ize 
ac 'ess. 



Deccniralized 
budgeting. 

Funding para- 
professional 
use. 



Kno'^f'cdge about alter- 
nar:ve staffl'-a 

CMnate con -icI ve to 
change in staf^^inc 
practices. 

information abcut 
the policies of 
three provincial 
oraanizations. 



Impact of situational 
differences, 

Ooportunities to 
observe many staffing 
practices. 



Information on 
policies concerning 
paraprofessionals. 



Recognition of situa- 
tional differences. 
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Figure 7.1 

Points of Intervention Related to the Development of Alternative Staffing Practices in Alberta 
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1 . v'j I r i I b I e G , ^ e C'^n o i c c i c 3 I . I e c -j i , o i i t i c a ! 
: - 1 I ^ :j ^ are e c or^ne n j e g . 



Trj..>, -'lile ihe developnent of alternative staffing Darterns as a 
i-^eans :o'.-..3rc'b improvement o^" the quality of instruction in Alberta schools 

i '^-■■r^erci : 1 y endorsed t:v p^r-ents, t-^acher^, ^.-hool boards and the three 
I nc ( ,1 ! : rgan i : i on ^ ^ nanv i^sueb renain tc be settled. 

Siaf^ differentiation has becone an inpor.^. t factor in education 
tor several reasons. First, resulting f ron recov^ "tion of inadequacies 
in the present progran either intellectually or culturally, it has oeen 
highlighted as an alternative by teachers and parents. Other reasons for 
the- increased differentiation which is occurring in school staffs include 
the impact on school board budgets jf presen': eccf^omic conditions, the 
high cost of education, the increasing recognition of the profess i ona 1 i ra- 
tion of teachers and the numbers of parent volunteers who are presently 
L : i I i zed i schoo 1 s . 

Any atten-:pt to introduce staff differentiation must take into 
account si teat ion. ^1 factors such as the size of the school, the grade 
!:-vels involved, wi-ethtr in a rural or urban setting, the environmental 
and cultural factors specific to the setting, tne extent of community 
ac-eptance and the level -^f tra'ning of its teachers. Recognition must 
be given to the problems vyhich are generally associated vnth any change and 
to tne ensuing increase in the complexity of staffing patterns, bchooi use, 
instructional materials, a to utilisation of time by teachers. 

While :esearcn findings on the benefits of c i f f e ren t i a led staffing 
proctice^ have been general ly imaoie to vert^'y ,iny substantial gain in 
btudeni growth rate, they have shown no less in the development of student 
learning patterns and ext.:it of knowledge. Scaff mora.e a = ij teacher 
involveren' educational decisions have increa^ec in situations where 
d i f fe 'ent ioted st.:f^"ing has been introduced and, while initial planning 
costs '-'ay t.e high, general operating costs are comparable tho:,e of 

schools having traditional staffing patterns. 

Contingency staff ifiq, which emphasizes the importance of local 
needs and constra-nts as the overriding factors in the development of 
any staffing practice, is descriptive of the variety of staffing practices 
in Albert-} schools. Tlie t^end tov;ard greater autonomy for principals and 
teachers in deciding on the alternative s^-a^fing pattern^ within their 
sciiools is applauded. H:>yever, tne development of any ternativc 
staffing pattern must he closely linked to instruct iona and program 
changes specificalb' designed to improve the quality o' ec'ucation in that 
particular school. With changes in funding and clarification of existing 
legislation, con ing'-:ncy staff'ng will become a viable alternative for 
the majority of AMu^.-ta scnouls. 
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